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. APOLOGY FOR THE BOOK 


In September, 1934, 1 received a letter from 
Prof. Sir S. Radhttrishntn, then Vice-Chancellor 
of (he Anijhni University, located on the cast const 
of India, in the seaport town of Vixaf^apatam, (i. c., 
Vishtlkha-paliana, *ihe town of VishSkba', (the 
Rcncralissimo of the pods); it is now known also ns 
'NVaUair, i. c., Valu*iirn, the *hi)l*town); it was 
sacred to Vishakha, of whom there was a (p^cat 
temple on a sloping hill-tide, now submerged in 
the sea, by the slow sinking of the hill). 

The following arc extracts from that letter; 

“You are, jwhapt, aware of the volumes on 
Coniemporar>* British Philosophy and Contcmporar>* 
American Philosophy, edited by Professor J. 11. 
Muirhead, and published in the Library’ of Philosophy 
by Messrs. George Allen & Unwin, London. It is 
now proposed to have a volume on Contemporary 
Indian Philosophy. I have no doubt that such a 
volume will be of great advantage not only to this 
country but also to the students of Philosophy 
abroad. I fed that any account of Contempomty 
Indian Philosophy will be incomplete without a 
contribution from you. May I therefore request 
you to be so gocxl as to let me have an account, of 
about^ 8,000 words, slating briefly your corrvicticrtt 
on the ultimate problems of Philosophy and the 
processes of thought by which yon arrived at them. 

"Some of- the contributors to tbeTolnrees on 
Contemporary British Philosophy and Contemporory 
American Philosophy gave detailed accounts of tho 
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WHY BOOK WAS WRITTEN 


[Apology 

influence by which their thought was moulded ; and 
some of them were rather biographical in charnclcr. 

‘‘The following extract from the Editor's Preface 
to the Gontemporary BHthh PJnloaophy will give 
nn idea of the nature of the contributions to be made. 
.( “...‘In -view of these differences, what has been 

■aimed at in these volumes is in the first place to 
give the contributors an opportunity of stating 
authentically what they regard as the main problem 
of philosophy and > what they have endeavoured to 
make central in their own speculation upon it. 
Only in :the second place and ns a free gift from 
the writers- themselves have they been asked to add 
biographical references to the influences v.-hich 
birth, education,, and circumstances have had in 
giving a particular bent to their thought.’ 

“Kindly send your contribution before the 1st of 
December l‘J34.” 

I replied in October, as below : 

“A bad attack, of influenza and its sequelae 
have prevented my replying earlier to yo\ir very kind 
letter, -Kindly forgive me. I find myself overwhelm- 
ed with work of an urgent and unavoidable, 
though perhaps not very useful or important, nature. 
Considering my greatly reduced capacity for work, 
I have . been- hesitating what to say. But I have 
decided now to say that I will, comply. There are 
about seven weeks between this and the 1st of 
December. If I had no other work to attend to, 
I might be able to do this without much difficult}'. 
But I have, and . much. Still I feel that this is a 
duty ; so I must trja Is it not possible to extend 
the time-limit ? I am. a slow- worker, and have 
to undergo many inescapable distractions, connected 
NVith the political turmoiljn the country as .well as 



Apology] LEGlStATfVE-'bE-DATES* IX 

■Other matters. Thh, is ot)\'iously’ not favourable 
to philosophical composition. ' But it also happens 
■sometimes that more end better work is done under 
.'high pressure’ than during leisure 1” 

- ■ 1 was then nearing the completion of my sixty- 
•seventh year ; and was being forced by kind friends 
to go into the Central Legislative Assembly of India. 
I pleaded with them that I was no good for that kind 
of work. To no avail. 

The printed proceedings of ' the House are 
■officially styled "Legislative Assembly Tfehatet." 
The dictionary snys that the word comes from the 
Latin, de, down, and to beat. It describes 

correctly the spirit of the work of modem legislatures 
generally, and of the peculiarly circumstanced Indian 
legislature particularly : trying Ho beat one nnothet 
•down', instead of endeavouring 'to lift one another 
up'; and that, over piecemeal, patch>uork, haphazard, 
temporising, short-sighted, opportunist, interested legis- 
lation, seeking the advantage of this or that particular 
section of the people, as' a^ainft all other sections, 
instead of the well-proportioned good of all, and 
thereby creating ten new evils in place of the ond 
cured, if any is cured at all. 

What I have been hankering after, for many 
decades now, is comprehensive, far-sighted, carefully 
thought out, disinterested legislation, in accord with 
an all-including 'Philosophy of Life’, an In^ividuo- 
Social Scheme of complete Social* Organisation, 
ministering to the just interwts of alb sections' 6f the 
people, of all temperaments 'of individuals, of all 
the successive main 'ages’ in aich lifetime, diligently 
seeking to ensure ,^cn<rflZw<//are, deliberately planned 
to -provide Spiritual ' as well as Material Br^d, ih 
appropriate quality arid measure,' to each'&rid'all. 



DEMA'GOGY 


[Apology 


• This is possible, not by lighl-beurted sportful cun- 
ning wordy fencing, or angry debate, anrl counting of 
beads ; but by earnest putting together of beads, and 
sj'mpathetic ‘consultation’, (con, together, and suelo, 
to advance by leaps and bounds), between repre- 
sentative persons, elected under; conditions which 
would ensure that tbc 3 ' were the best, wisest, most 
experienced, most self-denying, most philanthropic, 
and most sincerely trusted and honored in the land. 

But mj’ kind friends would neither agree in such 
‘un-practical dreamer’s’ views, nor leave me alone to 
keep propounding and expounding my ‘idle fancies’ to 
a kindly but puzsled public, torn between conflicting 
interests, inclining, in the mass, towards the most 
energetically haranguing orator, naturally finding it 
difficult to think comprehensively and take account 
of distant . consequences. Some conditions, required 
b}' the very unsatisfactory existing rules of election, 
which seemed to me to be de-mean-ing for a would- 
be ‘maker of laws’ to comply v.rith, and which I 
did not wish to fulfil, were fulfilled on mj' behalf b}“ 
those friends. Rival candidates generously with- 
drew. I was forced into the Assembly. 

In view of these happenings,' Sir Radbakrishnan 
readily gave me more time. , I began work on the 
paper, at Chnnar, , (a very .small, town, on the bank 
of the Ganga, some twentjf-five miles from Benares), 
where I was then residing, in. a vain attempt at 
‘retirement’, ; I'n,. January, r93S, I 'carried the in- 
dispensable minimurn ,of material along with me tO' 
New Delhi, when the Central Legislature, .began- 
session :there.- : I worked, in 'the intervals between the 
*Debates’y;(\Yhich went on till the middle of April), 
paper. It^endeavours,. very, feebly, ;of course, 
but single, -mindedly,' to .‘abate all; debate’, to. synthesise. 



ApcJogy] AND KOT ‘ONLY’ »■ 

*Tid Tcdoncile all torts o{ > conflictinj^ vjcv.*6 by the 
simple principle that varjnng vicw.points and changinc. 
tjme-place*circtiras{ance catsfe • verimjs viftu-s ; by 
seeing the One more and the Many a little less ; by 
stressing similarities more and dilfcrcnccs a little less ; 
by sa)-ing ‘this efn>\ rather than ‘this rnly*. 

I was able to send the completed paper to 
Sir RadbaVrishnan, shortly aUcr my return to Chunar, 
in April, 1935. Unfortunately, 1 am not only a 
slow worker, but also a ‘!ong*winded’ nTitcr. My 
paper had grown too long. Room could not 1)C 
made for the whole, in the projected volume. It was 
abridged to less than half. Then it was publtslicd 
in ConUmporary In Jian /‘At'/MapAy, wliicli came out 
in the autumn of 1936, under the joint editorship- 
of SirS. Radhakrithnan and Prof. J, If. .^fuirhead. 

The original paper was, no doubt, a brief out- 
line of the main ideas of ten or twelve volumes 
of my w'ritings. liut I had also attempicd to word 
and illustrate them freshly, here and there. It 
seemed a pity to waste the labor. I rci)uestcd the 
permission of the two editors, and of Messrs. George- 
Alien' and Unwin, the publishers, of the volume, 
to have that paper published in India. They verj* 
kindly and readily gave it. 

It is that paper w'hicb is being placed before- 
the public in the shape of this book. It has been 
revised, with some exparrsion of the text ; and a. 
number of foot-notes, some very long, have l>ccn. 
added to clucidaic.lbe text. 

■ ■ I feel keenly and regret exceedingly that 
‘Nature’ has writhhcld from me the vcr>' valuable- 
gift of ladd, bright, attractive, and pleasing expres- 
sion and exposition. ’ Even those kind friends whc> 
happen to like my 're-interpretations and new version^ 



xU ' ,\-i;ransivII.tter only [Apology 

of the ancient words- and thoughts ( — and I have, 
nothing. else to' offer—), often take me to task for 
-obscure and involved sentences. I can onlj^ plead 
with them : ‘If the food -is good and wholesome, 
■do not mind the deficiencies in the shape of the 
plate in which it is served’. ■ ; • 

The reference to ancient thoughts and words 
■reminds me to say this also. The titles of some of; 
my books sound presumptuous: “The Science of...”. 
They would indeed argue unpardonable conceit on 
my part, did I pretend to have made new discoveries, 
■and to say new things. I do not ; and I have said 
this frequently in those books. I only repeat what 
I sincerely believe to be old old ideas, though in new 
arrangements of the words of a new language. Still, 
as a further precaution against misunderstanding. I 
have, on the title page of this little book, added 
the words ‘(A search for)’, before the main title, 
‘The Science of the Self’, and after that, the words, 
■‘(in) The Principles of Vedanta- Yoga’, as a sub-title. 

Some of those who are regarded as the greatest 
of human beings have declared emphatically that, 
the same Eternal Truth has to be proclaimed and 
is being forgotten over and over again. Krshna, of ; 
India, says so in the Gzfa ; Buddha, of India, has said 
that many. Buddhas have come before him and will 
■come after , him to repeat the same teachings ; : 
Solomon the Wise (except in. respect of sex-conduct),, 
of Palestine, .said “there is nothing new under the 
sun ’ ; Confucius, of China, - said, “I am only 'aT 
traiismitter” ; Muhammad; of Arabia, said, “Inhahu 
la-il zubur-il-awwalln”, .‘What 1 1, am saying' is all- 
contained in the utterances of the ancients’; Patanjali,-; 

' India, V Avho . wrote -his. 
Matia-Bhashyd..some . ■ .two , thousand \years i ago,.--saysi 



m ib»t »««l. (uUhili (*rT»'f:t*-Mhhfcu 

iJtnbj\iV» ‘All t-irwi haw fccr« ■.Imi^y TtjrruMttJ 
tn wfji'pr'** 

Or^rnwr mfitlfcJ* do l*^*tJ**t tH»n ^ 

rrpf*t!fwt* H rir*- wnfd^aosl ''■P. »|«nJus| tr-'llit 
Utt,-.h! torlj 

esrt^inilsty, ttcr aw n Trvth. Trvth » 

tjffrsiutly tJtfttil ; nM l*cJ<nr» lo •ll* fmm 

tirtr.il>*. lor »n! torlttr.iiy. Onf-ir.iI:ty»r4 e?jj3)-t:/.V.l 
Urk^g «f*.!y to ttTf-rftw tficr, lo cttf-finli 
alioRT frtsm thit Trjlli. 

Tlwrcforr, «h«trirr ii trot »rd m iJui nr 

»o\* *7lhrr tjrir^V ei mirvr, fcai l>rco !»tm frrstn »fvl 
to tbc lorj: lira- cf «Jicir*.t W<n ar-d ♦ 
ao<S wliatcrrr U l>af| or iSrfonht it tntnt. aod « dof* 
to my lacV of ttrufertiarwlioit awi of j»owff cf rTr.lit 
rrpmtVn. Tlic rradet will lindly d^rmitutt. 

A few m«r wof«t» of tipIfco*!)csn arwJ »yf:x«t}e>n. 

Altcady troublrsomc to rtad, Wacw of the 
Jack cf Jtj^blnr.t and jKochlntti in ibc wnilcoct*. the 
fjiyik fiat bren rrodtic-l mert ►>, to rtadm un* 
acqytiftlcd with Saro’Vn. by the profoso inicrpola- 
Umi. wjUiin l»ratkcl«, of wcnlt of that 1 an^ja; 7 t. aide 
by ^ide wilJj U»e llivtliili ictm* which *<tmtd If) l< 
rrjcivaJcoi, or ncatcit in tipoifica/jcc and value. 
Tbf)* vrill lurtly olr.truct and offend quicl'rcadinjt 
c}Tej. I apoloKist linctrcljr; and plead, in eaten* 
uation of ihc fault, that, fictidci Ihc main pnrjioxr of 
the lionk. an imjwtlanl ruloidtar)* object ihrougboul 
is to btin,- ancient and modem, cattem and western, 
lhot3,-ht rearer lo each oiber • to cstabliUi cofUacts; 
to indicate identilicsj to peomotc mutual understand* 
in;^, ajsprecialion. harmony, cultural and vocational 
co-operation. It is liy word* that human bcini^ 
endenrtand each other. To 'not andcrslartd* is lo 
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USE OF E(^uiVALEKTS [Apology 

'misunder^nnd’. Words miihc or mar good relation?. 
They, have caused great wars; and also brougnt 
peace. A single word may erhbody and express n 
whol? large aspect of a great. • civilisation. ^ To 
■ emphasise the cguivalcnccs of words of difterent 
languages, is to promote good undcrslandtng, syrrv' 
ipatlry of feciing. mutual help in wor!:, between the 
.peoples who speak those languages. 

If this desire and endeavour of mme also 
happen to appear overweening to the reader, then 
I pray him to bestow upon it a benevolent snnle, as 
upon a child’s efforts to help its elders in a heavy task. 

There is another allied advantage in knowing 
■equivalent words of different tongues. To recogttise 
the same idea in, through, behind, the wrappings 
-of several languages, is to see the heart, the essence, of 
it, freed from the association.?, hmilations, biases, of 
language, and therefore to apprehend it more exactly 
■ and thoroughly. The mischief of ‘catch-words’, ‘caich- 
phrases’, is recognised generally; but, unfortunately, 
IS not guarded against anywhere, sufficiently. Most 
of us thoughtlessly allow ourselves to become slaves 
of, and pay court to, what has been w'cll called the 
“cortege” of inessential and even misleading ideas, 
“which forms, like a bod 3 'guard, around a valuable 
word”, and we forget to try’ to break through it and 
.gain access to the chief and true meaning. To be 
unable to recognise a dear old friend when he appears 
in .an unaccustomed new dress, is to know and love 
offiy a particular set of clothes and not the real 
friend at .all. For this reason, Yo.aa-Srttra (i. 42, 43) 
prescribes a discipline: specially for perfecting the 
ability “to discriminate between the • word, the 
meaning .(i.-e;- the .thing or object meant), and the 
-apprebensiou. (by a .particular person, • ' dn.. a : particular 
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tline-placc-circum'lande,) of that tncaniflU*^ > 

Sonn> other •manncrWttta* bIso, the rta«!ee Is like-* 
lytoTcpanl with dlMpproval. .1 must tr>* to soften if. 

. There « the very frequent Ofc of inverted ttnj’lo 
eommas. The intention ts to draw attention, Aviihoot 
repeated express mention tn cacli ease, to the fact 
that the word, has a special import, orisaltleral 
eqoixilcnt of .the rwigidjouting Samshf^ won! in 
brackets, or is eljmclofncallj* the same. 

The frequent use of the ht’phcn, between parts 
of the same word, lias a similar puqxose. It mostly 
-draws attention to the rOQt*mcanin^; this often gets 
burietl and lost siglit of under the grmvih of allied, 
yet more and more distant, mcanincs, which have 
become atladied to it by usage; hut is necessary 
to recall, to give its full original value to the word, 

■ Ail SamskrI words have been spaced out in 
the text, not the foobnotes ; but proper names of 
pcffons, of schools of thought or systems of 
philosophy, etc . arc not ; end ihc)’ arc given capital 
initials. Words of other lanjpiagcs, Persian, Arabic, 
etc., are italicised. So ulso are the names of books. 
Important words, vrith a specially noteworthy 
technical sense, of boUi Samskri and English, arc 
begun with capital letters. 

The .sj-stem of pronunciation followed in the 
roman transliteration confines itself to the simpler 
differences. Minute shades have not been taken 
account of. Ordinary' letters are given their usual 
English value. Special letters are t 5, as in far;T, 
meet; 0 , shoot; r. somewhat as in iron; fete, 
fate ; fi, enfiyon ; p, n and d, or n and r, combined in 
a click sound ; b soft t, French pejit ; -jh, think; cl, 
ahercrthat; kh, somewhat like the German ach; n‘, 
guttural of a’; gh, guttural of g ; q, guttural of k: * 



xvi SOME REPE-J-ITIONS [Apology, 

The .letter '.v,'.’ hfts not been used at all in the 
transcription of Samskrt in roman ; but only ‘v’. 
tW’ renders the sound of the corresponding Samskrt 
letter more correctly, indeed exactly ; ‘v’ does not ; 
*v’ is either ‘wh’ -or .'bw'; for which there is noi 
single letter in the Samskrt alphabet. But the first 
European scholars of Samskrt . began to write Veda,' 
instead, of Week, as they: should have done; and' 
it is too late to cha-nge now. It has seemed best,, 
therefore, to uSe ‘v’ or.ly alwo.ys, for uniformity. 

' For such of these mannerisms ns may seem to the- 
reader not sufficiently justified by what I. sa}' above,* 
I offer apology. Also for repetitions, of which, 1. 
fear, there- are probably mn'ny. They are due to 
the weakening of memory and. increase of garrulity 
that come to the old man. At the same time, 
perhaps I may plead that, in this, I am Init helplessly 
and humbly following the ways and the commands 
of Mother- Nature. All the - world-process, all life, 
is one perpetual repetition. Every day repeats the 
routine of the previous day ; yet brings something 
different also, for. the peison concerned ; though not 
new in the sense of ‘unprecedented anywhere’. So 
will, the reader, who thinks it worth while to, give 
any attention, find, I hope, some fresh ' aspect, of 
the main essential thought running all through, 
brought out with every repetition. 

Together with these explanations and apologies, 
I offer all good wishes to the kind reader, and 
take leave of him. for the present, praying that he 
may always fare very well. : 

Bonaros, 11. 8. 1938, A. 0. ; \ 

Bakshri-bandhaiia PQn.iiinii, ■( ' , ' 

20, Sbtava'ija, 1995, A. Vi- j ‘ ’ EHAGAVAN DAS 

kcama (Sqlar)., .j 
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IV.KMwiSJ^nt— I’oTmiCAi. At^roisioonii itv 

In the yr-.ir A^C., a liny \vn.H hltnlvins 
in lh»‘ iimlrkulAtion cla^s of the wijotil 
ultnchftl to the QiiccnV CotlrK(‘, foumlpd 
in 1701 A. 1)., of Ih-tiarcs Oh* ofde.l livinf* 
hkt/>Wmi town on the nif/.ire o! thf* c.'irOi, 
vin>t<: IcpniiiuK^ nr*’ lo^l m the misU of 
lime. Henj kin^j Ai‘i|3‘<^h.ninj Un^jhl spiriliMl 
wisdom to earnest wtjlicrR, itJ the dayji 
wln-u tlie Vedas and Ujm ntsha(s wire l»ein^ 
r<nnp<yv‘tl; here roiKOctl kin;; Vralar^him, 
wlio vxi not only a verj' Krral warrior, hut 
nl-sd a composer of Vr«ho niantr.ns ; Ijore 
nl^o reigned the king, referred to in th(i 
Gda, Without rmniing, who fought on Urn Mdo 
of " Yndhkhthira and Krslma in the Mahu* 
lilmnifa War ; here king I.)ivixjK.u gave to his 
difi<’iplc Siiahnita, his classic work on Medicine, 
Aijur'Vedaf HIjp Science of Idfe,’ in the 
days when llic PnrU^as were l»ojn" WTitten ; 
here, nt the beginning of the Kalj.yuga, some 
five tliouaand yearrt ago by tradition, 
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the editor of the Vedas and the compiler 
of the Maha-hlmrata, 'the Puranas, and the 
Brdhma-SiUras, came, with many disciples, to 
pass his last years ] here was horn, in tlie ninth 
century B. 0., PriYshva-nalba, the last prophet 
hut one of the Jainas ; here Buddha began his 
marvellous mission of mercy and of reform of 
religion, twenty-five centuries ago ; here, in 
succeeding centuries, came Shaukara and 
Eamanuja, Vallabha and Ghaitanya, and 
other great teachers and reformers, for con- 
firmation of their fresh interpretations of 
the Scriptures ; here Kabir re-uttered the 
ancient teachings, in popular language as 
well as mystic rhyme, to cleanse from gross 
perversion of religion, to refine, reconcile, salve 
and save, both Hindu and Musalman \ here 
Tulasi-das composed, in the Hindi language, 
the Rdmayana that has been the Veda of the 
Hindi -speaking millions of India for the last 
three hundred years. Benares (Varanasi, Kashi,) 
has been, from time immemorial, and continues, 
despite much degeneration and decay of many 
sorts, to be, the religious capital and the 
greatest centre of Samskrt learning of India. 

The boy was in his twelfth year. Some 
events^ befell him ; a great bereavement ; he 
saw his dearly loved and loving grandmother 
pass away, and followed her bier to the 
funeral pile, shedding copious tears and 
wondering deeply what it all meant; then 
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camo Rome readlngR oC oul-oMho-wny paporfi, 
vrlnch were put inUi Iiw liatuh cnsnallyi ntid 
which spolic of Ijoly men, l.Nhi'i, 
pc«woR«;e<l of fiacred inystical nnil philo‘?opl»ical 
knowlcdRO, ns if they were Rtill to l)0 found ; lie 
nl'^o happened to have some converRatinns with 
benevolent sannyitsis (onchorifos) find Rplritiml- 
minded persons. Jle had heard llie IHamai/dfui 
of Yfilmlki, the J/a/ia-bfiarala of VyFI?a, und 
some of the Piirdnos, ui his earliest childhood, 
sitlins beside his Rrandinother, when Iho 
pandif recited and expounded them to the 
family, in the fiftcmoons. Ho had greedily 
absorbed only the story portions then, letting 
the philosophy, with whicli they wrro 
saturated, pass over hifi mind, leaving beliind 
only fiubconscious effect, if any. But now some 
sleeping (RaniRkuraR) germinal tendencies, 
predispositions, awoke, tliongh the Iwy of 
twelve understood but very little, and very 
confusedly, of the things that he read and heard. 

A curious fionsc of the futility of this 
earthly life cunc into his censitivo lioyish 
mind, and mixed with the usual difitractions 
and engagements, play and school, of boydife. 
Vague mystical achings, yearnings for some- 
thing liettcr, “the desire of the moth for the 
star, of the night for tbo morrow, tho dovolion 
to Boraething afar from tho sphere of our 
sorrow”, seized him off and on. Questionings 
over the miseries of life arose. These gained 
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him th.*it it hi*? duty to wnr n^ain4 
his sinful rcljxlivf^, Kwlm had to compress 
info wjmo fiix humirctl vervf*'*, in ono 
tbrobhint: rudiinj* hour or two, an explanation 
of the Whole Scheme of tlio Univen^! nntl 
tho Meaning nf nil Life, under the trenicmloti«» 
pre^^iure of little imminent Irlween two 
r.>‘>t nnnic^, Klnnding fare to fare with wedponn 
tiplift<vl, ready In hurl thcm'^clve.? upon 
each other* 

Tlic Ixiy took up eourpo' <»i p^yclmlogy, 
clhi(^, and iiKUphysicA, in the college, and 
UiniiRlit, nnd di'icu'^'MHl with Kynipat!j''tic 
frienda, and rend nil he conld iimnaRe to, on 
the AtjbjeeU 'J‘he rending wa*? done mostly 
in Kngli'sh nnd in Bamshpt. Uolh language* 
were unfamiliar. Thi* nd<led to tho diflieully 
of tlic study. But tho di«^\dvantagc tilllmalely 
proved an advantage. Tim old Samskrf 
words were l)ecoining hackneyed. Tho times 
required that the invaluable ideas, cnshrinwl 
in them, should he interpreted nnd drc<"‘ed 
afresh, in tho new counleis of thought evolved 
hy the modern phase of human life nnd 
civilkafion. So only could they *comc homo* 
to modcrn-inindcd readers, and not appear 
lifeless and tncaninglcss on the ono hand, and 
strange on the other, in tho new environment. 
So only could those ideas help towards a 
rapprochement l>ctwccn old nnd young, 'cast 
and west,, ancient ' and 'modern thought 
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and life. The accident of having to study 
philosophy in English and in Samskrt therefore 
proved useful. 

The longing to find out the ‘why and 
the ‘how’ became an obsession, a psychic fever 
' a ‘fine frenzy’ : “If I cannot understand tho 
.origin, nature, meaning of life, then life ip not 
worth living.” Consciously, subconsciously 
even more, this was the mood of the youth- 
up to 1887. In that year he somehow found 
satisfaction. An answer arose in his mind 
to the ultimate ‘why’ and ‘how’. The answer 
summed up in itself, answers to the countless 
other subordinate queries. The psychic 
fever abated. Aspiration for a ‘holier’ 
life remained — and remains, unfulfilled 
unfortunately, to this day. But his mind 
is more or less at peace at the centre, though 
there is not and cannot be peace on the surface. 

That boy, that youth, was the present 
writer, now in his seventieth year, (in 1938 A.0‘.) 
waiting patiently to cast ofi his nearly worn-out 
body, wishing well to all, praying with all his 
heart that other hearts may find much greater 
peace, at least no less, than- he has found. 

In humble'endeavour towards this prayed- 
for object, by inner impulsion, and even 
more by the wish of some kind friends, who 
liked his re-interpretations, and presentations 
in fresh forms, of the eternal truths recorded 
in the scriptures by the ancients, the- writer 
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ha*; compiled a number of l)Ool;ft and pmpblcU 
in KnglUb, nnd one boob find a fevr paniphlcU 
in Uiudi (tlie language spoken by over iuvif, 
and understood by over Ujrco-foiirlbp, of Ibo 
People of Hind, India, named from the river 
Siinihu, Indus), to be of fcrvicc to hueh 
readers na may be more inlcrcstcil in 
modem Tvays of thinking. "TIjc fonH 
pnU on new bodies when the old oner* wear > 
onl, ns the body puls on new clothes wlicn Ibo { 
eld ones liccomo tattered'*.’ So eternal truths j 
need fresh words, in new Jnngungts, to express 
them livingly, when the old onco Income 
ledimmed and dull with too much use. 

Butnr CosF>y?s!os or KAirn 

To prepare the reader for whnl followB, 
and make his work easier, the WTitcr may 
mention here at once, that he is a Ixjliovcr in 
(1) infinitely countless individual ‘spiritual*^-' 
FclvcB or fouls; (2) their rchiitlis, and»^ 
evolution and involution, in nnd through 
evolving and involving, integrating and 
disintegrating, forming nnd dissolving, 
‘inalcriaV bodies and surroundings ; (3) tlio^ 
inssing of each self through all possiblo 
•ever-changing experiences, of virtue and vice, 
joy and sorrow, light nnd darkness, which 
me always balancing and neutralising each 
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other, on the whole, in infinite; time 
and space and motion ; (4) spiral cycles and 
circles of time, space, motion, on all possible, 
scales of duration, extonsity, and inS.ensity, 
in which the processes of rhythmic evolution 
and involution manifest ; :i,Tul (d) One 
all-including, all-pcr%^ading, ever-complcte, 
timeless, spaceless, moveless, Universal Soul, 
Spirit, Self, which is Absolute and Changeless, 
ab-solv-cd from all change and all relations, 
conditions, limitations, dependences, and 
comparisons ; Which, also, ncvcrthele.ss, i.'< 
identical with, and includes within It-Self, 
all the countless individual selves ; and Who.se 
eternally Changeless, and yet also al{l-)wayK, 
ever, everywhere, everlastingly “ ' Changefiil- 
seeming Ideation, the entire World -process 
of all souls and bodies is. lleasons for this 
extraordinary and self-contradictory-seeminir 
belief have been expounded in his books, as 
fully as was possible for the wiater’a vor\' 
feeble powers, and may appear briefly in the 
course of the present writing. 



CHAPTER II 

The Pevcarc Fever or SrimruAL Adolescesok 


Psychio fovcr, of the kind above mentioned, 
seems to bo a normal event in the evolution of 
the human soul, somewhat like adolescence in 
that of the physical body, and frequently, 
though not always, coincides willi it in time. 
A certain dis-*gust,’ dis-*laste,‘ dis-satisfaction, 
with tlic ever-disappointing, ilccting, painful, 
dcathfnl world, scorns to l>c the main ‘cmotion-al’ 
•characteristic of it ; and a disinclination for 
fcho apparently fntilc dailv duties of life, the 
^action-al’ charactorisUc^^ the iDtcllcctual> 
aspect, of^tlie^inlnd i sCim dcvclopcd, -and th(\ 
distaste and .disinclirTation arc esccssivo and also , 
more sub-conscious than conscious, j hon the 001)-“ 
•ditiohs of. iri^amty 7 nain^Tas J^.eraentia'Precox,(. 
P aranoia, cter* h}Mnq^'r 7 v"’t^.tcrn_psyohiatrists 
.and psT^ho-analysts, .may sjipervene.'^If the 
f'untellect is "developed, hut not well and duly,-^ 
''^nd if the ‘intellcct-ual’ 'or ‘cognition-nP) 
characteristic, of enquiry into causes, is weak 
(as it is in the earlier stages of the soul’s, 
evolution), and the frustration of wdsli and 
hope and. consequent, anger and despair arcs' 
very severe, thop,_jp._c;ctrc mo cas eg,. fnh ysica l'^ 
suic ide may bo 't he resul t. If both dis-taste and ‘ 
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Tho result, of the fucccssful passing 
through this oxporicnco, scorns iutonded by 
Nature to bo tho strongtbening of tho person, 
in spirit, body, and soul, in intellection, 


mtrxtcH lAeat of Thfosophtfi anti in the first i^ortion 
of the last chapter of the Hindi book. Somanvayi 
(i. e., ‘S^Tithesis' or ‘Reconciliation’). 

Dementia Precox is so named, because it 
generally attacks the •pre-cocions', the young, 
‘prc-maturc'-lj’. Less frequently it attacks the 
older also. Why it atlacia the adolescent, usually 
in the third septenary of life, betsveen the fifteenth 
and the twcnty*first years, a period of psychical ns 
well as phj'sical pubertal crisis, when soul and 
body both gathtr neis* power and adjust themselves 
to each other afresh— >this is attempted to be 
explained more fully in the pamphlet on The 
Fundamenial Idea of Theotophy. 

To See how the great malady of the present 
epoch, in the west, (and, therefore, more or less, 
elsewhere also, since the w'cst is ‘leading’ at the 
moment, for reasons which may be inferred from 
indications in the Purunat, os interpreted in H. P. 
Blavatsky's The Srcrel Jfoctritie and other books 
of theosophical literature), is ‘dissatisfaction with 
life’, inability to understand its ‘meaning’, Wai/ 
feeling after exhaustion of sensuous and sensual 
experiences, Babel of opinions on all subjects, sense 
of ’aridness’ everj'where, national and international 
delirium tremens born of excess of evil passions, 
very great general perplexity and conflict of views 
among men of science themselves— to see this. 
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^imotion, and action, for. the better discheirge of 
ibe duties of life, metaphysical, superphysioal, 
-and physical. 

V AI-EAGYA AND ItS CONSEQUENCES 
OF DIFFEEENT KINDS 

(V a i - r a g y a) dis- gust’ with, tire of, 
revulsion or shrinking from, the wor ldly life, if 
it is predominantly (r a j a s a or t a m a s a) 
inspired by ‘egoistic restlessness or obstinately 
tenacious clinging passions and blind 
dullness’ leads, in its extreme form, to 
(a t m a - g h a t a) physical suicide. , Thereby 
the unhappy soul destroys the outer apparatus, 
through which it experienced misery, under 
the (a •• V i d y a) false belief, the delusion, 
that it will thereb}’’ destroy the real source 
of ( k 1 e s h a ) misery. That real source 
is, bowevei', fundamentally internal, and only 
superficially external ; for the outer apparatus 


the reader may consult such books, written from 
widely different standpoints, by thinkers of very 
differertt types, as Dr. C. G. Jung’s- ilfeiem Jfan 
Search of a Sold (pub: 1933), Dr. Alexis Carrel’s 
Man, the TJnhiown (1937), Cattell, Cohen, and 
Travers’ Human AJfair$ (a Symposium by fifteen 
writers, pub. 1937), C. E. Joad’s G-uide to Modern 
■Thought (1933), Viscount Samuel’s Belief and 
■Action (1937), and ¥ve.xiA\s,'. .Oivilkation and lu 
J)if contents (1930). 
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itself is created by it, nnd will ha fashioned by, 
it anew, again and again, until it, the internal 
catiso, lias liccn dinpno‘4d, rcc<Tj;ni«ed,' cured. 
Hut- when the (vai-rngya) dU*afTcclion^ 
and surfeit with, revolt from, the world is^ 
(silttvika) intelligent, enlightened, pliilan- 
thropic ; is nctx>inpanie<l by intense and * 
indomitable intellectual socking for causc”^ 
and remedy : is jiuidcd-^liy (v i v d 1: a) 
discrimination Ixitwccn tbc (n i l y a) ^xirma- 

nciil_aud llier~(iv'hityn) transient, the 

lasliDg True _aud _ thcl Heeling .. i'alsc ; is 
combined Ibe (b n d !i a n a -b h a I k a) pix ? 
‘cardinal virtues’ whuHi arc ’‘Ibe opjwiictTU and 
vanquishers of Iho (shad-ripu) six ‘dcidly ' 
sins’’; and is motived by (mumulishn). 
jmignant ‘ycaniing for Libemtion,’ not only for 
ono^lf but for all bcIvcs, Delivomneo from 
Ih.a^uint^ssonco of all p.iins, viz., the fenr^ot 
pain^ii^jle^itb, the ’acul^wm'jo of over- 
prese nt t ngCCHr37;/,_tlic fecHng of lining at tho' 
mercy of another^ tlic scn<c of subjection-, 
to another, tho doubt of ImmortalHy^ 
and of Self-dependence ’, — when tho 'revolt*/ 
is Buch, then the result is (A t m n*bod hn,^ 
V i d y il, p r a - j n a n a) Itoalisation of tho* All- 1 
pervading One True Universal Self, ^Vlsioi^J 


*Sce, in The J^ttentied Unity ef All 2i<Uffion», the 
fecljon on ‘The Immortal Virtues nnd the Deadly 
Sins’. 
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of. G-od, Spiritual Knowledge, Theo-sophia, 
Divine-Wisdom, ‘MetaphysicaF Understanding 
•of ‘That Which is beyond the physical’ 
hut yet includes the ph3^sical, Conviction 
of tiie Immortality and the invulnerable' 
Self-dependence of the Self in all selves, of that 
Supreme Universal Self with which all 
individual selves are identical; then the result is 
(a-vidya-nasha and asmita-nasha) 
•extinction of Error, Delusion, Mescience, False 
Belief that ‘I am not the Eternal and Infinite, 
but am this speck of finite dust, this little 
lump of flesh and blood and bone’; dissolution 
of selfish egoism, the ‘meta-physical sui-cide’- 
of the inner egoistic selfish self, under th6 
compulsion of the (vidya) true knowledge 
that the (bheda-bhava of aham-kara) 
‘separativeness of mdiyidualistic ego-ism’ is the 
real final internal root of all miseryl^tlien the 
■ result is the (1) i v y a D a r s h a n a) ‘Glorious 
Vision’ of the One Life including and mani- 
festing in all lives, the assured and profound 
conviction of the (a-b heda-bhava) non- 
separate identity of each and every (3 i v-a t m a) 
individual self with the (Param-Atma) 
Supreme Self and all selves, and consequent 
(m 0 k s h a) Freedom from all fear and sorrow ; 
(n i r V a n a) extinction of separatist individua- 
lity, dissolution, of , , self-limiting,, personality, 
annihilation of the (k 1 e s h a) ‘miserable,^sin-:ful 
affliction’ of the (b h e d a - bud d hi) ‘sense 
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find expansion of the divine gift of sr-jenee 
and scientific inventions should inaia; ihe life 
of all mankind richer, fuller, li;ipn:er, Jnste-id 
that science and its inventions :irf h-'^im^ 
enslaved and prostituted to the nefarious 
purposes of ruthless imperinlist and nulit-trist 
mammonisin! Verily, (tod proposes, and Satan 


ses ! The highest 


of the Archangels 


ox me Arch; 

proinpol}- becomes the Prince of ICvil The 
(a e V a - B) gods and^ the (d a i f y a s) * titans 
aie step-brothers, ni the Purfinic nivlho^ 

."tbe^rTmrWoTg^^ consolation i; that 

, IS not possible Vitbout,”Vo\b"?e]niL 

.r^ensitivencss to the sorroivs of others* onin- 
passion, (a n II - k a in p a) svm-mihv f n 
^feeling, non-^paratisu, ; tL feoliilg 
ife my interest, is not separate from bnf 
IS bound up with, is one with lhat of 
others, this is the (at first instinctive and inf^r 
the conscious and delibemto'i cn ifiter, 

‘Uni-vers’-al Self, the ‘One’ 

all selves and all tl.inL < pervades 

life, all tbrWorll..“" ’ 

orb of heaven, the 

blood in the veins f 

manifestation in evprv ^ every 

even visibly, palpably ,^senSi“fbl 

vertere) ‘revolves’, ^ta,ns rotf 
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in (o link raft) spiral cyclM ant! circlc^^; and 
in which all (d v a nwl v n ni) ‘tw'oS'WuM’i'oV, 
all (v i • r u «l\l li n-s) ‘oppcMilca’, of whicht' 
the >\t)rhl Inaile up, are comproini'^rd,- 
reconciled, Hied into Oue‘, Hnrncd into One'.. 
Such ( « T\ 1 1 V i Ic a v it i-r it p y a ) corn- 
me.^iomto pa.'-j'icju of d^-putt with the 
heaiilepH ine-iuilict, in(y)tialitie-<, crueUie«, 
mi'^erte^ of life, and bucIi (t» h rad d i) h) , 
‘indozniUble faitii* that 
t he. tyc irld-aaiiiiCt* tlwt **Uie j^xrct-of— 
iimver^ H noncrle^’ t Vo tYilli«; tand ,the, iinphl, 
of'^lhou ght in imfi«p?uMine to *cn*l»Rl»t« 
f inacuC. (A, t t^t a • p f a 1: R B 1) a), Hhc shtninp 
fortli of the Sell', *SolfolInrnination\ Iha 
liphtinp of Hhc Lipht that liphteth every man'. 
TIjus Bay the ancient scriplurcrt of nil relipioiH. 

Why is Ihi'J peculiar mood of mind, this* 
uncommon slalo of heart, necc>%6ary to find ! 
the Great .Vnsucr? Kve ii a child mnnot jearn^ 
e ven t !i e alph altot. jmle-^_itJlunv.fo.Jt,_ani 
oTfoy from its toys, fornUrnc. You cannot 
SCI* oven the hun, unices you turn to it, .and 
atroy from all other thiiip.s. Wo_c.annot find 
Gc^ if ^ve arc elinpinRjp_Maimnmi. How 

Wc wc-thc Infinite if our hearts, nnd hence 
our eyes, are Bct on the Finite ? If wc are 


* Jlamltt, minut the preceding words, *‘0 enrsed 
spite I” 

’ Hegel. 
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yearning and pining for the tilings o£ this 
world, we surely will not find the things 
of the Spirit. How can we find the Infinite 
and Eternal if wo do not seek for it with all 
pur strength, all our heart, all our mind. We 
.jraustletoutthesiDa.il ego, before ilierc will 
p 3 e room for the Great Ego to come in. “To 
/ see the Truth, ye must live the life”. “If 
thou wilt be perfect, if thou wouldst have 
Eternal Life, give up all, give wliat thou hast 
to the poor, and follow file,” said Jesn.-. 

Buddha, in his divine madness, abandoning 
wife and child and royal palace at dead of 
night, stepping out of the gates of his 
father’s capital, Kapila-vaslu, turns round 
and lifts up his right hand and swears the 
solemn oath: “I will not enter these gates 
again until I have won the Secret of Life 
and Death, to help iny fellow-sufferers.” He 
wins the secret, and teaches it to all who 
/ care to learn. The secret is the Eternal Truth 
jthat the source of misery is within ourselves, 
is_egpist separatist desire ; Js_the (e s h a n a, 
;vas a na) un-reason-ing craving for a separatl' 
individual existence : is the false belief that 
the Infinite Self is, that (a h a m - 1 a) ‘I am’, 
exclusively identical with this very finite 
body of (m a m a - 1 a) ‘mine’ ; the Eternal 
Truth that “we suffer from ourselves, none 
else compels”; that there is ‘None-Else than 
I’ to compel ; that there is not a single 
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(:\^iu) Mom nml r.Di!\fi«f;lo(v|'( i Qrsp^ricntv 
in thi* (*1 «'hft “cli i «hjr)} 

I ciU ihil hvs nM Wlonro'.! lo fiw\ 
tjirouf:!i r<nint!f'‘S nlljrr niul iinjjfl"! of nil 

in nil pisl lime anti nil of itprr, 

nn<1 trill iir»l lelon^ to nnil ibrnn;:!! 
muMly crjunlbt't »ih.ny*5, form'*, tnimlt, »o«l*. 
cl nil <nrln lbron;:bant all fntnrc lime nml 
nil region* cf tijnre; tlmt, t}w*rrforc, nil i-bnjvt 
an'l nil rx|>crirnf*c«, nil fcrrotrii ntnl nil joyi-', 
nil mintln nml aU , 10 ^ 101 . -Ixiloa;; io ami. 
mnnifr*(“l;nl Ih^' _Onc all*j'?rvn'ii»K 

nil lljin?:* 'live atitl move Mul luvc . 
bn1il)!c<. ftnm n.nbet, vrbirl* 



CHAPTER III 


The Uhity of Life aed thekefoke of the 
S ciEECE OF Life. 

The above will sho\Y that, iu the Indian 
tradition, the climax, the sole goal and purpose, 
of Philosophy is the same as that of pragmatic 
Ethics, Science, Art, Beligion— in the broad 
sense, not of particular details, but of ultimate 
principles, or rather the One Final Principle, 
through, for, ‘in which all things are turned 
into One’, ‘round which all things turn,’ 
since all are for its, the Seif’s, sake alone. 

Natur e, God’s Nature, Nature ’s G od, is a 
breakless Continuum, is One. The bodil}'- 
mental life of man, with all the very varied 
organs and functions involved, is the life of 
an organic unity. All the laws and facts of all 
the science, xihilosophy, religion of God-Nature- 
Man, a very, very, few of which have been as- 
certained and are utilised by human itelhgence, 
are all at work simultaneously in that life, 
in the psycho-physique of man, as, indeed, 
in everything everywhere in varying degrees. 

All sub-divisional and subordinate particular 
sciences and arts, though distinguishable, are 
inseparable ; and all are ultimately only 
parts of one Scientific and Ptulosophicai 
(P h a r m a) Eeligion or (V e d a) Religious 
and Scientific Philosophy. Indian philosophy. 
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Hence, Vedan|a is (j n a n a - b li a k t i - 
karma) rationalism-pietism-activism, gnostic- 
ism-mystioism-ener^sm, theory-sentiment-prac- 
tice, science-enthusiasm-application, knowledge- 
devotion- works, all in one. It is purposive. 
Its" purpose is to maximise human happiness, 
and to abolish, or at least minimise, sorrow ; 
to satisty not only intellectual _ curiosity, Jiut 
also emojbional hunger, and actional craving 
and restlessness for self-expression in^ move- 
ment ; to reconcile and balance and give “just 
scope to head, heart, _ and limbs,; to give 
duly and justly' apportioned equal opportunity 
to the man of knowledge, the man of desire, 
the man of action, the undeveloped man, all. 
It is called JP a r s h a n a, ‘Insight’, ‘Yision’, 
‘Yiew’, because it enables us to see the Heart 
of all Being and aU things, to behold the' One 
and Only, the Ultimate and Whole, Truth, 
viz., the Supreme Self ideating the Whole 
World-Process, It is Y i d 3^ a, that knowledge- 
which is the most valuable, viz., knowledge of 
the Self ; it is Wisdom, i. e. Science, especially 
of human nature, plus philanthropy. It is 
J fi a n a, science par excellence^ P r a - j n a n a 
(p r a k r s h t a - j ft a n a), high metaphysical 
and super-physical and physical ‘science’, i. e., 
faith plus reason, as ‘superstition’ is faith 


Ancient versus Modern Scientific Socialism, and The 
Science of Social Organisation or the Laws of Manu. 
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remembers ' only the last two lines : 

^ j Out of the storm rose calm the thought — 

> I I (am) This Not, I (am) This Not. 

Yery slight seem the words, almost meaning- 
less, even laughable perhaps. Yet they enclose 
all such satisfaction, illusory or substantial, 
all such philosophy, false or true, as he 
has been able to achieve. “What is Truth,, 
.asked jestmg Pilate, and would not wait for 
v an answer.” Therefore the Upanishats and 
other Yedauta books say that the Truth can 
"•he seen by, and should be shown to, only 
^'the earnest seeker, who possesses certain ethical 
1 qualifications. The person who is not hungry 
, and thirsty will pass by, with indiSerence, or 
(even with disgust if surfeited, the daintiest' 
/and most nourishing viands ; or if he eats 
them perforce, will only make himself ill,' will 
not be able to digest and assimilate them 
properly, will suffer from malnutrition, from, 
/misunderstanding and perversion of the Truth.) 
■’ /“The common sun, the sky, the air” are very 
hommonplace — until we are deprived of them'.- 
When our breathing is stopped by force,: 
then we realise in an instant- the awful 
preciousness of the common air. The soul 
must crave to discover the True Nature of 
God, of Self, as frantically as the sufiocatiug 
man struggles for air, .before it will 'find 
the Truth. '■ The spiritual '• preceptor of' the 
Upanishats imparts the ‘commonplace’ knoWr 
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le^ge — verily 'coramon** bccnwse present in 
every luimnn licnrl, yet very deeply hidden 
in (puhtij we— hy n foicnm e-irnc'it 
tenderly nlToctionnio whimper into the enr o{ 
the equally earnest nnd dotted li'stenor, in 
I>?ychical conditions which transmute the 
common lead into excee<li!»gly nneomnmn 
t;old, nnd n mental, n fipiritual, miracle is 
performed : * t v n m n s i ; S o •h'L m:si- 

Sah-Ahnm) *"7ViOU nrt 'I'hat which thou 
scchcst;’ ‘Tlion liast l»eon fcekin^ thine omi 
True Self’; */ am That' \ 'the I is That.’. 
The won! U p a - n i « s h n t m eans _*^itting 
close lof;ctbcf7^rr"very loving rTlallrinsnuT of ' 
parent nnd child, teacher nnd pupil. I’or.,. 
the rcguircincnts of the p.^ent UTiter's inmd, 
llj6”"C73a«/fi/io/U<achinf',''*Tlint“(mr)rT, ‘w'nisr 
completed hy the thought ‘Not TIur,’ Posilivci 
and negative together made up the Absolute,, 
the Whole Truth, of the op]x)sc-d llolativest 
a\>oli-5hing, alM5olv-ing, dis-sol v*ing, neutralising, ‘ 
each other. ‘(That) I (which Tliou and 
are, that I is, and am.) Not This.” 

The Srnt.’oaix to tih: Ixioios v-.-'- » 

^ V 

Elsewhere’ the writer Ins endeavoured 

1 In The Seitnee of Ptatr nnd /*n»KaM*I'i7«/a 
or The Seirnet ef the Sacred ir^ri/, the writer has 
tried to expound the signiricnnce of the words 
(Ahnm-ElapNn), ‘*I*(fim)*This*Not.” 

* In the first six ebspters of The Seunee of Peace J 
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to (lescribo how and why he failed to fnifl 
patisfaction in the current phiha-opbies of 
east imd west— very probably bcceiuBO of his 
very imperfect understanding^ of them — and 
strugglcd'Oii-.till the ( m a h u-v fi k y a) ‘gi'eat 
, vrordVXoni^”’ ko'oso within Ins mind. Then 
; his particular' ‘Quest of the 3I.oly (:5rair, of 
.‘the Elixir of Life Eternal,’ his search for 
/‘the Philosopher’s stone/ ended, though the 
' routine of duties remained unending. 

■’’After the secret had been fouiid, the 
hiding, chiding, tantalising ‘lost’ Word detect- 
ed and a good glimpse of it caught, it began 
to peep and beam out clearly, in unexpected 
ways and places, from the ])ages of the 
.scriptures.i One was often reminded of the 
children’s pu/.Elc-pictures. “find the concealed 
, bird”, “find the hidden face”. The face, the 
bird, is at first entirely invisible ; only a mass 
of dots and lines can be seen. But turn 
''the picture round and round. When it 
happens to be held at one particular angle, 
the hidden object leaps to the eyes, and you 
begin to wonder bow you could have missed 
ittso long. 

^ “In ever>' branch of study there are happily 
turned, concise, and handy formulas which, in an 
incomparable way, suvi up .results’’: W. James, 
Talks to Teachers, p. 132. • Pro-verbs ’ are the 

■concentrated essence of the experience and wisdom 
■of ages. ‘Aphorisms’ are similar. 
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or scLi'] scRii’Tunn ntCLAnATioss 
Nfat-lnh para-tamm K^nyflij. (G»7</| vl. 7.) 
apashiiaii* 

{Bfh. l/panhhaft 1. ■*. !.)• 

(The ww None— Othcr-than— I). 

na hi i-'tasinntl i\\ Na iii Aoya^ 
parani asti. (Ihid., 2. H. (5.). 
(!sot-Thi>«, Not-Tlii'?, Othcr-tlwti-the-ScIf 
(here js N*au{jhl). 
Ma«|-Anyan Ka. (Ibid. 1. -I. 2.). 

(OUier*l!nn-I-Nol). 

So*(A)liaiu vva iia Mt'(A)nyo>{a)'|i. 

(MAih.^ Anu-flhru?ana‘|Kin‘n, rh. IGM,). 
Ya^ra K*Anyat pas}jyati....ai BhUinu. 

(Chhando{pja I/panishatt 7, 21 . 1.). 
(Witcro NaughUKI<o iV rccii, th.at is the 
Supretno Immensity, the Infinite). 
Aliam uva Snkluam K-Anyat. 

(l^orQ//a Upa: ii,7.). 
(I-not-Other, — Uiw only is linnpiness). 
Aham eva Xa ^tat-l(^'x^nya<! iti buotlhyntihvam 
anjasTi. (Vishnu Bhagavafa, X'l, xu\\ 21). 
(I alone, Xodc*KIso linn I, — knou* this as 
the final knowledge). 
Yuvan*n-otpa(lyatc Eatytt bmitjhir, Na*Eta«l* 
Aham, yayff Xa-Ehin-Mom-i-ti vijnnya, Jhali 
Barvam acjhi-lishthatu. {Ch'araka, Sblrira- 
sthuna, i, 163). 

(‘I-am-Not-this,’ and tbereforo ‘Tlus-is-NoU 
Mine,’ — such is the ‘awareness’, the knowledge, 
the consciousness, whereby the Bolf, tho 
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knower, transcends, rises superior to, becomes 
sovereign, overlord, supervisor, of all). 

Prakrti-Purush-Anyata-khyatih. ( Yoga- 
■Sutra and' Sankhya-Karika). 

(The consciousness of Purusha-Subject-Self-I 
, as Other-than-Prakrti-This-Object). 

I am That I am. (Bible, Exodus). 

The Lord He is God ; there is None-Blse 
beside Him. (Bible, Deuteronomy). 

I am (i. e., the Self is) God and there is 
None-Else. {Bible, Isaiah). 

Inni An-A-llahu, la ilaha ilia Ana. (Quran). 

(I, verily I, am, i. e., is, God, there is None- 
Other God than I).^ 

Eeoapitulation. 

Let us briefly recapitulate the progress 
to the logion. ~~- 

'Crea,tio,nism’, the (a r a_m_b h 
^ popular theory of causation, that”' an extra- 


^ For more passages see The Science of Peace, 
ch. 7 ; KrsJma, or a Study in the Theory of Avafaras, 
pp. 205-6; The Essential Unity of All Beligiom, 
pp. 55-75 ; Samanvaya, pp. 348-365. 

There is a curious aphorism among the Nydya- 
mtras. It is ordinarily interpreted in a very different 
way, in its present context. But, if it stood by 
itself, it might be expounded as below : ; 

Anyad anyasmad, an-anyatva^, an-anyad iti 
.anyata-(a-)bhavah. (II, ii, 30). . ’ . 

(It, the Self, is Other-than-Other, because there 
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cosmical personal Gpd^Jbef:ins_ and ciuls’. 
maljM nnd ^wnmakea, Iho-^world- at will, 
ns nTo3**niakcr jnahess -toys, .comes . up . iv“ 
the '^n l~~cx planatjon-Ot-the^ .\Vorld»proccsR. 
It fails to convince lastinjKlj*. llio logical 
and ethical objections to it are well-known 
This view is |)0pularl3*, but not quite corrrcll}*, 
ascril)cd to the Nyli^'a and Valshvshika 6 >*stcmf 
of philosophy. 

*Tr ansformism\ Jhe (p a r i n K m a ■ v n d i 
or V i k tt r a - V n <l a) ‘pcienliiic’ thcor}' o 
causation, comes next- It ainoiinU to this 
viz., that the \Vorld*j>rocos’» .is„ a jxjrpctua 
temsf orma tion. which is^^lbc-iesull. o( tin 
interplay of two real infioitcs.-icdGstructiMi 
Matter nnSIl-j^f^uctiblo (intelligent o: 
unintelligent) Force.: and lliil these incjcf-sanll; 
change forms, qailiUcs, activities, in parti] 
ascertainable ^vays of order amidst disonlcr am 
disorder amidst order, but never gain o 
lose in total quanlitj’. ' Thi 5 _Js,_broadly 
the view of tlio^.ypgajmd-SrLnkhva-avslem? 
llam;inujiTVi^il«bt^le*1vai(aYlcw oTfcET^'ani 
A - cTrl y, or J a d n) Consciousness am 
materiality, and Soinoza*8 view of Thought am 
Extension, and othcr^iinUar vjc\re of Mind am 


it Afl-Of^rr-thon-It ; lhat U is Wilhout-Anothcr, 
Odicr-less, signifies that there iV-Au-O/Arr, on 
that such negated existence, illusorj' existence, 
all the existence that Othcr-than-I, Nol-I, Jjas). 
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Matter, both inhering in the same Substance, 
are allied. But they amount to only a descrip- 
tion, not an explanation. An explanation is the 
bringing of the unfamiliar intO' the region of 
the familiar, of the reducing of the distant 
third person into terms of the near and 
intimate first person, of the unconscious into 
the conscious, of ‘that’ and ‘it’ into ‘I’. So 
only can a fact or law ‘come home’ to 
‘me’. Two infinites — are illogical ; change — is 
unintelligible ; this does not satisfy the 
perplexed head. Perpetual transformation, 
full of misery to living things, brings no solace 
to the desolate heart. 

‘lllusionism’,,the (m a y a, or a d h y a s a,-, 
or a bh 5s a - V a d a') metaphysical theory of 
causation, follows. The world is an ‘as if,, 
a “seeming’, ,.au unreal dream-idea, • is the 
ideation, the willed imagination, of ‘My- 
Self,’ the (P a r a m - A t m a, Brahma,) 
Infinite Eternal Universal Self, the Supreme 
Principle of Consciousness, the Un-,Sub-,Supra- 
Conscious and also the Conscious Universal 
Mind,,Anima Mundi, All-pervading Life. This 
comes nearer home. 

But some final difficulties remain. Why 
should the Self dream at all ? And such a 
very painful dream ? Why any change— which 
means desire, incompleteness, imperfection ? 
And wdiat, after all, is change ? We can 
understand Changeless Fixity, A is A, This 
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13 1, for ever and ever. But .every 

change meana^ the passing of soine-thing, 

some-being, into rio-^Iimg, *non-boing, and tho 
coming of no*thing, non-being, into some- 
i>eing, Bome-thing. This violates tho very 
fundamentals of ordinary logic: e:t nihih 
mhil ;fU \ n - a a a t o v id y aj v o, 
n'^lT I i's V o "v i (fy^ t <^8 a t "Also, vro 
can observe no siahlc order in dreams. They 
seem to be all pell-mell. But there is an order 
visible in the World-process of onr waking 
life amidst tho also visible disorder. Whence 
and why and how this order ? How recon cile 
t he Changeless wit h_tbejOhanging ,. Brahm a with 
Mays; Joy of Self-dependence wltir^fiserv 
driife’?~'i'his is the ultimate trouble wtij tliis 
l aSrtfagCry of causati on. Also, there is a deep 
anxiety and disturbing doubt: Am I, now 
feeling so utterly identified with this body 
of a few' score pounds of very perishable 
and ever perishing flesh and blood and bone — 

^Glfa. The newly- worded views, named as 
‘organism’, ‘holism’, 'emergent evolution’, ‘creative 
evolution’, that ‘evolution is a creative process, 
continually engaged in bringing to birth something 
new', that ‘there is literally more in the universe at any 

moment than there was the moment before’ these 

all may be regarded as only variants of ‘Creationism’, 
or of that mixed with ‘Pantheism’ and ‘Transformism’; 
see jPne, BrtL, 14th edn.. Art: ‘Holism’, and C. E. 
M. Joad, Guide to Modern Thought. 
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■ “That primal ihvce-lettorccl Brahma hy 
wbicli the ultimate Tri-XJnity is inOica.tc(l, out 
of which Trinity all the countless triads that 
make up the Universe are {Icrived, and in 
v.hich is the foundation of the commonly- 
known triple Veda — that is a (g u h y a) Secret 
^ (t r i-Y r f) three-fold (Y e d a) Science of count- 
less trinities ; it is other than the commonl}’- 
■ known Veda; he who knoweth that (Ye da) 
Science knoweth the true Y c d a”.’ 

The \Yorld-proccss has i)ecn described as 
made up of pairs of opposites, the ultitnate 
'opposites beiu" Self and Mot-Self. If we take 
count also of the Nexus between these, we may_ 
.'describe it as made up of triads. The Nexus/ 
itself is dual, of the nature of alhrmation — 
/ne".ation, assertion — denial, acclamation — repu-x 
jdiation, acceptance— rejection, attraction—^ 
•‘'repulsion, identiric.ation — separ.ation. 

The Unity of the One in the Many j^ives 
rise to the law of Uni-formity, Analogy, Simi- 
larity in Diversity. The seeing of such simi- 
larity in diversity, hy means of the clno-thre.ad 
of cause-aud-eflect, is (Y i-j n a n a) Science. 
The culmination of Science, the seeing of 
Unity in Multiplicity, by means of the 

^ Mariu-smrii, xi, 265.. For fuller exposition 
of the Trinities (Pairs of Opposites with the 
connecting Third) which' make up , the,' Y^’orld- 
, process, see The Science ' of Peace ' and.' ^Pratmva- 
Vada or the Science of the Sacred Word. • ' 
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circling ‘ swing of AclioPtan^-Rcaction, is ^ 
(P r a i n ii n ft) Mcta-pfaj^ic, PEiJosopby^ Com- 
pleted ''‘Science, Tfully ' oigkm^ nhd unified 
knowledge. The op^position of the I and the 
Not-I generates the Law of Daalityl Polarity, 
Pelativity, in its, so to Bay,.etatio aspect, ‘pairs 
offbtn^s’; the opposition of affirmation and 
negation, in the Bclation, gives the same law in 
its dynamic aspect, ‘pairs of activities,* action 
and reaction, progress and regress, advance and 
recess, centrifugal and centripetal motion, 
•evolution and involution, integration and disin- 
tegration, heterogeneity and homogeneity, 
formation and dissolution, (S a rga and Pra- 
ia y tv) cosmos and chaos. 

The Bclation between the One and the 
Many, being counted as a distinguishable third 
fact, sets the stamp of Triplicity, Tri-Unity, 
upon the universe and its process*, 

^ All triads spring genetically, one from an- 
other, step after step, from tbo Primal Trinity ' 
'Which is ever an unbroken Unity or, indeed, 
IZqto, the absence of all number. 

In the words of tbo Athanasian creed ; 
“We worship One God in J.'rinity and 
Trinity in Unity: The Fathe r. the ^Son . tho 
Holy Ghogt ^cach uncrcatc, Incomprehensible, 
eternal ; yet there are not three but One 


^Hundreds of triads are mentioned in the 
Pramva‘v5t{a and The Seienee tf Peace.-- ^ r- 
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uBereatfc, iiicomprehonsiblo, eternal ; ^ there 
are not tlircc Aluiitrhties, but One Almighty ; 
the Father, t.he Hon, the Holy Ghost, each is 
God ; and vet there are not tliree Gods, but 
One God”. 

( A -chi n i y a, a - 1 a r k y a), un-think- 
ahlo, inooraprchenaihlc, (a - n i r - v a o h a - 
u 5 y a) indescribable, truly ; yet no more so 
than any other fact iinmediatel}' present to- 
and fully cognised b}' our ■ consciousness. 
Gan ^Ye ‘comprehend’ any smell, any taste,, 
any tact, any sight, any. sound — except by 
directly sensing it V Can we ‘describe’ it 
except by. giving it a purely artificial,, 
arbitrary, conventional sound-name ? Even 
so.y’e can directly (pr a t y a k s h a , apar- 
oivsha) ‘sense’, ‘perceive’, ‘ap-perceive’ ,the 
Tri-Unity of I, Notl, and Not, in our-Self, 
without being. able to ‘argue’ or ‘describe’ it. 

Groups of these countless triads form the 
subject-matter of the several sciences, all iuter- 
Jiuked, for “all things by a law divine in one_ 
another’s beifig mingle’’, the law divine which 
is embodied plainly in the Logion. 

Since the complete (S v a - h li u v a) Own- 
being, the whole Nature, of the I requires 
and includes, for Self-realisation bv contrast, a 
pseudo-infinity of not-I’s— “it takes all kinds 
to make a world” — we have the appearance of 
arbitrariness, caprice, disorder, if we look at any 
one particular not-I, any single detached fact,. 
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or self] bathos and pathos 

from the orapiricaf standpoint. But since that 
same Nature requires also that every nofc-I 
must be contni'poscd, contra-dieted, by an oppo- 
site notrl, its counterfoil in the pair, therefore 
ire hare Ja^r, order, neccssitj, controlling and 
regulating that disorder.* 


*As between I and Not-I or This in genera!, the 
opposition may be said to take effect as negation in 
general of the This by the I. In regard to particular 
'this's', bodies, the negation takes effect as positive 
destruction, opposition, counter-balancing, rfcutralis* 
ing, contrasting, etc., in many shades and grades. 
*1 18 (Of am) not black, I am white', 'I is (or am) not 
white, I is black; 'lis not cold, 1 is heat', *1 is not 
heat, I is cold’ ; '1 is not female, I is male', *1 is not 
male, I is female' ; *I is not loving, I is bating*, ‘I is 
not hating, 1 is loving* ; *I is not poison, I is 
anti-dote’, •! is not anti-dote, 1 is poison ; •! is not 
fire, I is water’, * I is not water, I is fire’; 'I is not 
acid, 1 is alkali’, 'I is not alkali, 1 is acid' ; and 
so on, without end. For an instance of longer- 
circuiting, take this: *1 is a rat, a cat, a dog, a 
leopard, a hunter (man), a plague-ffea-rat’ again. 

The examples seem ridiculous, perhaps, at first 
sight. But the world-process is all made up of 
such ambi-valent absurdities and monstrosities, 
comicalities and tragicalities, bathos and pathos. 
Microbe and phagocyte to swallow it ; gianfTiclopuf’ 
and titan cachalot to eat it; clever criminals and 
cleverer detectives and protectives ; 'stronger safes 
and more powerful oxy-acetylene gases and other 
devices to break them ; thicker armour-plating and 
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Desire is the clomenfc of ‘ir-nitional’, 
'reason-less’, ‘un-reason-able’, arbitrary whim, 
(a - V i (1 y a, ( a m a s, a - j fi ji n a, m o b a) 
error, nescience, ‘darkness’, ignorance, perplexity, 
dis-order. Reason, ( v i d y a , s a 1 1, v a , 
3 u a n a , p r a k il s h a ) science, wisdom, true 
knowledge, en-‘ligbt’-cned vision, is the element 
of orderliness, of law and system. The Desire- 
Passion of ‘blind’ Love-lust creates, that of 


stronger explosives and shells to pierce it ; speedier 
air-bombers and more effective anti-aircraft ; 
international committees for ‘intellectual co-operation,’ 
while every ‘professor is a person who is of a dijfcr-cni 
opinion’ *, World -FeWowships of Faiths ar^d Theo- 
sophicnl Societies for Universal Brotherhood, and 
national ‘hymns of hate’ ; idealism versus carnnlism ; 
fascism-nazism vs socialism-communism ; a world- 
war, then a League of Nations, then a worse 
armament-race ; insanity restrained by sanity, and 
madness again overpowering sanity ; rises of great 
empires and civilisations, and downfalls into 
barbarism, savageiys dark ages, and then slow up- 
huildings again ; sinkings, and risings, of whole 
continents, in vast catach’sms ; births, and deaths, 
and births again, of planets, suns, stars, systems ; 
without end. Everywhere we may see pseudo- 
infinite pairs, of ‘half-facts’, supplementing, comple- 
menting, balancing, neutralising, destroying, abolish- 
ing, one another and each other, in shortest as well 
as longest circuits. All are equally laughable-and- 
lamentable, absurd, ridiculous, Ma-ya, ‘That which 
is not’, ‘fs,‘‘and also nof’ 1 " ' 
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equally ‘blind’ IJnt<vlu<tdo«troj^; *<Jcetng' Kca«>n 
guides regulates, ntl*]usLs l«l-''nces, preserves, 
inaint.ni!i5, beeps going. *1 lun Ihis’ or 
' or atom or erj'Et.nl, Incterium or Ixn^yan* ^ 
tree, ttumiow or 5vh.i!e, serpent or eagle, rnonw 
or clcplwnt, gorilla or human being,—*! like 
"alt*, *I like f^y r^V. *1 like four’, *I am fond 
of poetry’, or ‘piinling*, or ‘history’, (ir 
'geology’, or ‘nnehinerj**, or ■adventure*— is 
unlnlaucing wilful caprice; ‘No, I am not 
tliis or this or this only*, *I like all things, 
all opposite, hy timis, iio-lhing ahfiiys’-^sjhc 
rcictivt Uaw whicli vimlicato-s . and ^.rc^torca 
IhTjJml i s t tJrl^) c ' cs/oinbrinm 0/ Ihc .rtl^sohilc*.- 

This unavoidable perpetual cyclical return 
of the Finite to the Imfinile— the Non*l*inite, 
which is the Negation, and not any multiple, 
however vast, of the Finite— this is the Iritis 
of all logie^al and malhcraatical Necessity. 

All the fundamental concepts, of even all 
those sciences tlual seem utterly physical, arc 
almost patently mcta-physical, and root Inek 
in this FriJ.njUVini^y of (ILu r “ ^ h nj j.Snirit| 
(P ra k rt i) Nuturt-Matlcr, and the positive- 
negative (Sliakti) Force which constitute^ 
the Itclation between them. The factst ol 
every Bcicucc rollcct tho arbitrariness of cack 
aflirmation ; the faios, the necessity of Uk 
qicrpctual negation. }kl K- y K (which is anolhci 
^'TT^'and very significant name for Pra-kpti; 
'means (y u) ‘tliat avhich' is (in Cl ‘uot’tii 
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and also not. Each particular y a is arbitral [ 
all m a is necessary. At-^ma (the Self) i s tha t^ 
which first (at ti) ‘eats’, tastes, experiences, 
and then (ma iti nish.edhafci) ‘inhibiti^ 
forbids, discards.^ 

A Few Important Triads. 

S a r V a m e t a t t r i v r t t r i v r t. 

(All the This is three-fold everywhere).® 


^ The full etymological significance of the word 
A t - m a is, ‘that which eats or tastes all, wanders 
ever and everywhere, transcends all, measures, 
manifests, ideates all, and finally negales and 
annihilates all’; a tt i, satatam atati, aty-eti, 
mati, ma iti nish^dhati. The Skt. verb-root, 
a d, to eat, seems to be the same word as ‘eat’. 

^ Compare the enigmatic tri-grams and hexa- 
grams of Fu-hi who lived about the 30th century 
B. C. These were commented on by Confucius, who 
valued them so highly that he said that if his life 
were lengthened, he would give fifty years to the 
study of them. It is said that there is remarkable 
analogy between the views of Confucius of China 
and his contemporary Pythagoras of Greece, as 
to “the elements of” ( s a n - k h y a) "numbers being 
the elements of realities”; {Enc. Brit., 14th edn., 
art. ‘Confucius’). Buddha of India lived and 
labored for the salvation of mankind in those same 
days. There seems to have been as great an influx 
of Spiritual Science in those daj's, all over the world, 
*5 there is of Material Science in these. 


or sEi.r] TiicTimEUMAiH scikncks^^' 

All Uic?iO tmdA^uiAy be pfonpcd into 
three Sciences, of the I (param- 
A I in ii, Pjj r u B h n)/TbQ Self, Spirit, the tnic 
Infinite '/(b)] the Xol-I (Aii-AtmK, Mfila- 
rrakrpK Malt^ tlie Finite, the fal^o or 
pseudo iJifinitc ; MC^ the (S h n h | i,' 

i.) a i V I - P r a h r u*;, Kncrt^y, “also Finite 
and {>®e«do infinite, and, in a n*.ty, more 
rc5,ident in, more closely connected svilb, 
Ixjcansc niauifcsling in, Matter, thcnigb, of 
course, belonging to, owned liy, Spirit, oven 
as Mailer bclon;^ to and is owned by Spirit. 
Tbo Sainshft names are Adhy;At»Ji'- 
V id y tl, Ad b i • bhntn- V id y iv)A.d b i • 
Vniva-Yidyfim. c., McLapbysjcnl or 
Subjective, Physical or Objective, Super* 
physical or Mediative Science.* The Science 
of the Infinite, the Philo^opliy of tbo Change- 
less, (including Cliangc or well asiU Negation), 
obviously includes tiio others ; tbo Scioncca 
of the Finite and Ujo Pbiloiopbies of Change 
do not include the former.’ . , r ■ 

* Fora fuller discussion of the classification of/ 
sciences, sec The Seunee of Soetal Orpjnitstion, ©r', 
the T/im of Manti, 3rd cdn., 1, 26’t*27't, in the* 
chapter on *Thc Problems of Education* or Edu* 
cfltionsl Organisation. 

’ For characterisation of the two classes into 
which all Philosophy may be Bub-divided, (a) The 
Philosophy of the Changeless and (b) Philosophies 
of Change, and of the allied cultures and civilifations 
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metapliysical concepts, never exactly reproduc- 
ible and fixable in the concrete. The processes 
of addition and subtraction, multiplication and 
division, are arbitrarj'’; the result is necessary. 


“irrefutable logic” (p. 169), then it commits suicide; 
for science proceeds and developes in no other way 
than by logical argument ; if it gives up logic, it has 
to give up all ; any view will be correct, any 
assumption unassailable. The intellect cannot deny 
itself. Na buddhir-ast-Tt y-a pi b u d d h i - 
sadhyam; ‘to abolish intellect you must still 
use intellect’. This argument has been used repeatedly 
with great effect by Joad against the excesses of many 
of the views he discusses in Guide to Modern Thought, 
such as (Watsonian) Behaviourism, (Bergsonian) 
Intuitionism, (Freudian) Irrationalism, etc. 

“Parallel lines will meet, if prolonged suffi- 
ciently” — so the ‘relativists’ are reported to say ; but 
this will probably be found to mean only that 
nowhere are any ‘parallel’ lines being really traced 
by any two bodies in nature, since all are moving in 
spiral circlings. Time, Space, the Universe — are 
finite, have an end, disappear completely ; but they do 
so in (S u s h u p t i) deep slumber, individual, or 
cosmic (Pralaya). Is that what the ‘relativists’ 
mean ? Scarcely. For after every' slumber, there is 
waking, ' again, which the ‘entropists’ do not seem 
willing to admit, Jeans say's, (pp. 134, 135), “mathe- 
maticians... measure time.. .in terms of a mysterious 
unit. ..an imaginary number, the square root of minus 
one, because it has no existence outside our 
imaginations...” The layman can only feel a deep 
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The 3rathcmTtic-i of Sp.t« H Geometry. 
TIic, .vfuntl.'\mcnt.’\K triplet !■«, ilofmilian's, 
postulate^?, nxiom^“/In (he Mefinilions’ (the 
things (lofinoil), the principal! triplet in the 


of snch walhctnatici. for wjlh 

nnothcf sjmiltrly Imagirinr)’, m)Ttcncmii 

unit, quite ihfTcfcnl conclusion* mifiltl t>e rcacbcJ. 
The net! »mpfcss>on left t* lliat tbrrt ss wme radical 
fallacy in ihe ver^* inception of the calctilalinas. 
The disagreements and controversies iKlwccn the 
foremost men of science confirm the lavman's 
suspicions. Tims, “Eddington says half the leadmg 
phj-sicisis assert that the ether cxi»ts and the other 
half deny, hut both parties mean exactly the fame 
thing, and arc dis'idctl only hy v.ords”; (p. 12S), 
“Sir William llregj; saj-s we use the classical theory* 
on .Mondap, Wedne^ap, and rndsp, and the 
quantum thcor)* on Tucs^lap, Thurfdap, ami 
Saturdap Hid, p. 25). 

According to Jeans, (pp. Ill, 120) “the principle 
of relativity”, formulated by Einstein, is that “Nnture 
rs such that it is impossible to determine absolute 
motion by any experiment whatcs'cr”, Jeans further 
quotes from Newton’s rrincipia to supplement 
this, by indicating that, to determine absolute motion, 
it is ncccssar)’ to provide “some body absolutely 
at rest" which would serve as “a standard of rest”; 
and no such body is available. Now, whatever 
the mathematical implications of ‘the relativity 
principle’ may be, the principle itself may be said 
to be axiomatic in Vw^anfa. The only thing which 
HslNish-chala, Nish>kriya, A*pari*pamT, 
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tbousand tbree bundi'ed and twenty^ years, and 
of mutiples of these, which cyclic periods seem 
to be related to the axial and orbital revolutions 
•of the planets, the sun, and other heavenly bodies. 

With Astro C-nomo-) logy would be con- 
nected, as branches, the sciences which describe 
the nature and the causes of the land-and-sea 
surfaces and the internal structure and com- 
position of the Earth-globe ; of tides, oceanic 
streams and maelstroms, auroras borealis and 
australis, the winter-summer-rainy seasons, 
atmospheric and electric and magnetic currents 
and , disturbances, cyclones and blizzards, 
(summum wa simooms and typhoons, 

excessive rains, droughts, waves of heat and 
cold, earthquakes, slow as well as sudden 
depressions and upheavals of long coast-lines 
and vast mountain-ranges, volcanic eruptions, 
deluges, sinkings and uprisings of whole conti- 
nents ; of nutations of the earth’s axis and of 
the periodic changes in the earth’s other ten or 
twelve motions, which seem to be the causes of 
the great cataclysms and of the changes in the 
positions of the poles, the equator, the tropics, 
and the frigid-temperate-torrid zones ; also of the 
- subtle correlations of the positions of the 
heavenly bodies with the whole ‘psychic’ 
-atmosphere (as of the seasons with the physical 
atmosphere), and their effects upon human 
life, individual and collective (according to its 
, general psycho-physical constitution), and also 
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upon the life of the other kingdoms of nature,- 
mineral, vegetable, animal. ^ 

It lias always to bo borne in mind that all 
things, and therefore Ml sciences of them, 
intermingle, overlap, permeate one another, 
in overt or subtle ways* ; that if atoms make ' 
up worlds, worlds are stored away in atoms* ; 
that .InPnit/yR iinnl and_infini tA jir o both eq ually 
i nfinj tQj- and that Space, Time, Motion, “arc 
relative illusions created by the moods of tbo 
mind of the (d r a s h t a ) *ecer’, the ego. The 
microscope, and the two ends of the telescope, 
and the watching of a rushing railway train 
from a mountain top and again from near the 
rails, etc., prove this oven to tbo senses ; and the 
experiences of dreams and of sound slumber 
prove it to reflection. It is only the predominant 
feature of anything which sets its name,’ des- 
pite ‘all commingling with and containing all’. 


*San’am sarva^ra sarvadS; {Bhuffavafa and To^a 
V3$hhtkty, ‘All is everywhere, every-when, cvciy'- 
way’. Sarvam snrv-3tmakam ; (Foja-W5rAya) ; 'all is 
all-natured ; each includes all, or has the properties 
of air. “An electron must, in a certain sense at 
least, occupy the whole of space" ; Jeans, Ihtd., p. 71. 
“Man diffuses through space" ; Carrel, JMd., p. 244, 
’Anavo jagaWm-antar-anor-anlar-jaganp cha : 
(Ycffa rhtightlar, ‘Atoms are in worl^ and worlds arc 
in atoms’. ^BhQyasS vyopad&hah ; {Nyaya maxim). 
Vaishfahyat tu Iad-v5das-^d-v5dah ; {Brahma‘Siitra). 
‘That which is its most predominant, its most 
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Under Astronomy, in the large sense, 
would fall (a) (13 h u - g 0 1 a - V i a y a) Geology, 
the history of the formation and life of our 


distinguishing, feature — a thing is characterised by it, 
and is called after it. The peculiarity, the most 
prominent qualit3A is the cause of the name.’ 

Note; — Such classification of sciences ns is attemp- 
ted here, is, of course, only matter of convenient 
arrangement, for purposes of com-prehen-sion, ‘grasp- 
ing and holding’ in mind, and of use, as of furniture 
in a room, or of books in a librar}'. The suggestion, 
implied here, is that perhaps a ‘genetic’ classification, 
by triads, may be found more convenient and useful, 
by some minds. Also, some think justifiably that 
classification is an essential feature of scientific work, 
being intimately connected with the relations of 
cause-and-effect, the tracing of which is a main 
function of science. Otherwise, indeed, in Nature, 
all is inter- mixed and ‘all exists everywhere’, even 
obviously. The rays of luminous bodies intermingle ; 
the sun, imaged in the dewdrop, is in the dewdrop, 
and the dewdrop is in the luminous aura of the 
sun ; if I am thinking of the north and the south 
poles, they are in my mind, and my mind in them y 
the infinite expanse of the heavens, with its countless 
billions and trillions of stars and quadrillions of 
miles, is all within each infinitesimal eye that looks 
at it, and all such eyes are in. turn, within that 
infinite expanse ; the wireless radio proves that all 
sounds, from anywhere, and everywhere, are present 
and' ^ can be heard, anywhere and. everywhere j 
seemingly the most widely separated stars and 
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Tarliciilar planet, said m Uio Ptiraitas to l» 
:oraposcd of seven (R v a r a n a • s) concentric 
layers or sbolls of Uio (l a 1 1 v a - s) niain hinds 
ind densities of matter, (which broadly 
correspond also vrilh Uic diflcrcnl senses), 

plarcls arc perpclually reccmnjj photoj^Toplis of 
:ach olher along light-raj's ; all the verj- veriocs 
tissues and cells of a living Ixxly arc unified by the 
bloo<I-p1asma ; each vibration of each atom is the 
effect of an infinity of caiucf, and, in turn, the cau*c 
of an infinity of effects ; each human being is the 
child of countless numbers of ancestors, and the 
parent, in potentio, of an equal numl^f. and, if ue 
could only trace all rclationshijis. would be found 
to be the blood relation of all other existing human 
beings, through incessant intermarriage end mixture 
of races. Even literally, all arc llesh of the same 
flesh and Spirit of the same Spirit ; ihough, at the 
game time, 'each' elusive ‘one* has its own distinctive 
pcculianiy also; in accord with the indefeasible fact 
and law of Unity in Multiplicity and Multiplicity in 
Unity, Wahtfjf-djr-Katraf and Jfotral'ifjr-^yah{/at, 
likainAn-cka andAn-^ka inl^ka. Truly, ‘'all 
things b>' a law divine, in one another's Ixiing 
mingle'-bccause they all ore ideated by the One Con- 
sciousness. That One, universal, all-pervading, all- 
including Consciousness, makes 'each* ‘equal* to, 
indeed the ‘same* ns, ‘all*. Dr. Alexis Carrel, 
Nobel Laureate, in his book iTan, the t/nknovu, 
has described this fact of the stretching and 
intcnningling ^ and fusing of 'personalities’ or 
‘individuals', in terms of phj'sical science, in a 
very fresh and intcresling manner; (pp. 242-252). 
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solid, liquid, luminous, gaseous, etc., or, as some- 
times called, lithosplicre, h3'dro3phere, ignisphere, 
atmosphere, etc. ; (b) (B h u - f a 1 n. - v i d y a). 
Geography and Physiographj^ described before ; 
(o) (V a m s h a - V i d y u) Biology. This last 
may be .sub-divided into (a) (M a n i - v i d a) 
Mineralogy, for minerals have an incipient 
‘life’ and ‘grow’ ; (b) ( V r k s h a - v i d y a ) 
Botany ; (c) (P r n u i - v i d y a ) Zooiogy. 

Zoology would yield the Sciences of the 
denizens of (a) the water, (b) the air, (c) the 
earth. The crown of the last, for us, is 
( M a n - V a n ti a r a - V i d y u ) Anthrop ology . ’ 

Another reason for such genetic classification 
of the sciences is to be found in the very nature of 
Philosophy as the Science of sciences, the One 
Science which sums up all the sciences, and assigns 
to each its proper place in the service of human life. 
(See A. Herzberg, T/ic Psycholoffy of Philosophers, 
pub: 1929, ch. ii ; and J. A. Thomson, Introduction 
to Science, H. U . L. Series). We have seen before 
that there is an indefeasible craving in the 
human heart to reduce (1) diversity to uniformity, 
whence science and special powders over natural 
objects, and (2) all multiplicity to Unity, the 
Unity of the Self, the Principle of Consciousness, 
whence infinite power, omnipotence over all, by 
identification with all ; (see p. 34, supra). 

’The Puranas deal with five main subjects: 
S a r g a (evolution of the world), Prati-sarga 
(dissolution), V a m s h a (genesis of living things), 
Man-vantara (genesis and history of Man in very 
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In this triad of Biology wo may discern 
the bi- or rather tn-turcation of the ‘OriginaV 
or rather incessant ‘Impetus’, into what wo 
may call ^.a) the Urge or Elan Mechanical, 
(b) the Elan Yital, (c) the Elan Intellectual, 
corresponding to (a) (sulMJonscious or blind) 
desire, (b) (un-intolligent or Bub-intclligcnt) 
action, (o) (intelligent) cognilioru* 

troad outlines), and Vamsh-an u-c h a r i t a (the 
history o{ the sub-races of Man). They also deal with 
five secondarysubjects, among them chiefly the special 
Influxes, Ava‘55ra*s, of Spiritual, Psychicol, 
Divine Energ)', special ‘original impetuses’. The 
deal with special periods ol Human History, 
For fuller account, see Studv »n the 

Theory of Ai-afarai. For a great scientist’s belief in 
special 'spinlual influxes’, see A. R. Wallace, Social 
Environment and Moral Progrett. 

*Mola*Prakr?i-roptnyah Samvido Jogad-udbba* 
ve, pradur-bhotam Shakti-yugmam PrStja-Buddhi- 
adhi-daivatam ; (Dkl Bhagavata). 

•At the beginning of the world-system, the 
Primal Consciousness, potting on the veil, the gor- 
ment, the filmy form, of Root-Matter, Root-Nature, 
generated two Shakd-s, of Vitality and of 
Intelligence’. The ‘mechanical’ laws obeyed by 
(seemingly lifeless) matter would be the primal Shakti 
of Mola-Prakrti itself. Such seems to be the Indian 
form of Bergson’s views. His ‘torpor, instinct, 
intelligence’ would broadly correspond with ^ a m a s, 
rajas, sajfjva. ( See The Science of Peace, p. 186, 
•and The Science of Social Organieation, I, 2-4). 
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Under Anthropology we may distinguish 
-('a) (G h i 1 1 a-v i d y a) Psjmhology ; (b) (D e h a- 
V i d y a)Pjaysiplpgy; (c)(S a m a j a - S h a s t r a) 
Sociological Ilistory or Historical S ociology, 
corresponding broadly to the Ego, the Non-Ego, 

It been psai^befor^ (pV '92, supra) that all 
forces ot^forms oUfmaterial) Energy seem likely to be 
resolved into electricitj' by modern science. Another 
step is probable, that electricity may be resolved 
into Universal Prana, Anima Mundj, _ Vitality, 
Elan VitS, Mind-Forcer"I't;-lrc h iTa-S h a k t i or 
K a rri a-S h a k t i, Omnipotent Desire-Force, Will- 
Force, Will-to-be (in-separatist-unionist-manifestation), 
expressing itself in and through J n a n a-S h a k t i, 
orBuddhi-Shakti or Sankalp a-S h a k t i, 
Imaginative Cognition, Elan Intellectual, and 
K r i y a-S h a k t i, Action, Elan Mechanical. The 
last would correspond with or include the physico- 
chemical forces or energies of material substances, 
all also ultimately ‘imagined’, ‘ideated’, by the 
Universal Mind. Given a ‘Not-F, a ‘This’, a ‘some- 
thing’, ideated positively by the ‘I’, Time-Space- 
Motion, ideated negatively by the ‘I’, do all the rest. 
A jet of water, issuing from a pipe, under great 
pressure, becomes harder than a rod of steel ; a 
whirl of wind, by rapidity of motion, becomes an 
inverted pyramid of water on the ocean, or of sand 
on the Sahara. Solids may be resolved into liquids, 
those into gases, those into subtler ethers, and so on, 
by lessening rapidity (in time) and enlarging sweep 
(in space) of the motion (of the constituent , atoms) 
of different kinds, waves, undulations, spirals, etc. 
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ind Uic Nexus, or Mind, Mutter, nntl (P r u n n) 
Life, or Psyche, Phj'siquo, and Interplay, or 
Cognition, Action, and Desire. Correspondences# 
riews, opinions, duties, vary witliBlandiwint. 

Thus VC come back, full circle, to the 
principles, i^o^c^ti^’^tb th^Scicnco 

But aUvnj-s it must be ft motion of 'somc-^Xin/, 
'»u6i(jrtee'. The ullimtite motion, (wave, undulation, 
vibration, throb, inbreathing-outbrcalhing, swelling- 
shrinking, pushing-pulling, rolling, rcceding-advancing, 
electronic or solar-sj-slcmic or star-galactic circling) 
IS the motion of the Universal Self, become a pseudo* 
infinite number of selves or ps>'cho-ph>'siques, of 
all shapes and sires and all lengths of lifc-cycics, 
dancing round it«Sclf everlastingly, as sj'mboliscd 
by the Pur3m$ in Shiva's T 5 n d a v / 

Thus we may see that the Ehcrgy which 
constitutes the Relation bctw'cen the Self and the 
Not-Sclf is naught else than the Chil\a-bala 
{Yoffa‘Dh3$hya, iv. 10) or the K 5 m a-S ankalpa- 
S h a k f i (AIbh. and Puramt), the Mind or the Will* 
and-Imagination which appears between and connects 
Spirit and Matter. For further considerations as 
to why and how there is the condition of *dreom’ 
(corresponding to Mind) between the conditions of 
‘slumber’ and ‘waking’ (corresponding to Spirit and 
Matter), why and how man has three sh a rlr a*s, 
bodies, slhola, sokshma, kSrana, ph>’sica1, 
astral, causal, or in St. Paul’s words, 'body, soul, 
and spirit’, why and how there are three correspond- 
ing worlds or planes, and so forth, the reader may, 
if he so wishes, see The Seienee cf Peace, ch. xv. 
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oi tlio Ego, which arc of more intimate interest 
to us than others ; though all arc of interest, 
nearly or distantly, directly or indirectly ; and 
the more our consciousness expands and our 
faculties extend, the more does that w'hich seem- 
ed distant and useless come near and hccomc 
utilisible— on the Path of Pursuit and Power 
and self-assertive Egoism, for purposes of selfish 
enjoyment ; and, on the opposite and comple- 
mentary Path of Ponunciation and Peace and 
self-effacement in Altruistic Universalism, for 
purposes of philauthropic service. 

In History, (a) Chronology is tlic element 
of the Tirao-fcaturc of the negative Condition- 
aspect of (Shakti) Pelational Energy*; (b) 
Geography is the Space-feature ; (c) Narrative, 
history proper, the march of events, of the 
Motion-feature. Iii the panorama of history 
proper, again, the triplet visible in the (G a ii r i- 
K a 1 i Shakti, ‘Bright-and-Dark Might’) 


^The positive and negative aspects of the 
(Shakti) Relational Energy, ns cause and as 
condition, arc dealt with in the eleventh and twelfth 
chapters of !F/jc Science of Peace. Shakti, from 
s h a k, to be able, to ‘can’, literally means ‘might’ ; 
‘I, can or could do so ; I may or might do this’. 
That which ‘might’ do something, which ‘could’ do 
something, is.Might, Causal Power, Efficient Cause, 
^ergy, in the positive form ; in the negative form, 
it is that Condition without which nothing ‘might’ 
or ‘could’ he, done. , Z. , . , ' : : . i 
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positivD Cause-aspect of Encr^» vrhich brings 
about the ever-repeated (a) birth, growth, tb) 
optimum, maximum, (c) decay and death, of 
nations, races, civilisations, as of individuals — , 
the triplet, visible in the W’orking of the 
triple Energy or Elan, is that of (B r a li m ii) 
expansive, integrative, omanative, constructive- 
Force, (N^ishnu) preservative, regulative, - 
limitative, protective, balancing, Force, and 
(Shiv a-R n d r a) ^sleeping', disintegrative, 
contractive, destructive, indrawing, ro-absorhing 
Force. These three ‘gods’ represent also the 
principles of (rajas) action, (sattva) 
cognition, (tamas) desire. They are 
respectively ‘married’ to (G i r tt-S a r a s v a 1 1) 
the ‘goddess’ of knowled ge, s cienc e, learn- 
in g, w isdom, for^action an d~ Knowlcdgo 
are iriutless, “useless, mtscbi ev^s._jwitlimil 
Gach_otheL; to L a k sK mi, the 'goddess' 
of^ action, wealth, splendour, glory ; to 
(Gaur 5-Kali) the ‘white-and-black god- 
dess’of loving-hating desire, of health, strength, 
beauty, and progeny, and also of epidemics, 
war, and destruction. Thus do the Puj'^naa 
indicate the principles of the 'NYorld process 
by anthr opomorphic myths, more readily 

presentations, and also describe thereby, various 
concrete facts in nature, which roquiro special 
commentaries to expound, it seems, 
i -'IPhysiology, we have .already noted, i-- 
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•full' of ' triads, (a) functional Physiology, 
(b) Anatomy, (c) Medicine, would be the 
main subsidiary sciences. Under the last, 
we may distinguish (a) the Science ' of 
Individual Health, Hygiene, Sanitation, 
Preventive Medicine, Dietetics, Athletics' and 
Gjnnnastics, Rules for (d i n a-, ra tri-, and 
rtu-charya) diurnal, nocturnal and 
seasonal routines ; (b) the Science of Racial 
Health, Eugenics, Sex-function, and refined, 
noble, virtuous Progenition; (c) Pathology, 
the various Systems of Treatment of Disease, of 
Curative Medicine, and their reconciliation with 
each other, in accordance with the principles of 
the three main types of temperament, ‘idiosyn- 
cracy’, ‘diathesis’, viz., (kapha-, v5ta-, 
pit t a-p r a k r t i-s) phlegmatic, nervous, 
bilious, temperaments, which correspond with 
(t a m a s, rajas, s a 1 1 v a, or i c h c h h a, 
k r i y a, j il a n a) the man of desire, of action, 
of knowledge, respectively. 

Another triad which might be distinguished 
under Pathology, would be (a) Disease of 
^od}'’ , (b) Disease of Mind ; (c) Disease of 
Vitality (which connects Body and Mind, makes 

j 1 ^®^''^6en them) neurasthenia, 

debility, etc. The three would broadly 
correspond with action, cognition, desire. . Of 
course, no hard and fast divisions are possible, 
and all three kinds are always intermixed, 
one predominating. For some diseases of the 
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mind, various forms of the new psycho-analy- 
tic treatment may 'he helpful. These are the 
more conscious and intelligent forms of 
the old ‘instinctive’ (mantra) ‘magical’ 
incantations, exorcisms, etc., and of tho 
religious ‘confessions’, the purpose of which all 
also, directly or indirectly, was to purge, 
unburden, cleanse the soul, of poisonous stuff, 
and strengthen the mind and the will-powet 
of the sufferer. For acute diseases of the 
body, drugs, injections, surgical operations, etc., 
according to the various systems, are useful. 
F^iiiseaseirc^tSlity 7 decay-or— ‘consumption! 
of neryelficcfi— or— vital-power,— -nature-cures, 
simple out-do or life, careful dieti ng, continence, 

etc., are best.** ZI7T 

' 'In the" human Body, composed ofcells^ 
tissues, organs, of many kinds, many systems 
(skeletal, muscular, digestive or assimilative 
respiratory, arterio-venous, glandulo-vasoular 
endocrinai, nervous, reproductive, dermal 
hairy, etc.) and corresponding functions art 
discernible. All these are probably arrangeabk 
in triplets, which would genetically brand 
out from one another, and be all traceable tc 
the primary triplet of ectoder m, endoderm. 
m esoder m. These last three may perhaps b/ 
Saul to (Jurrespondj)roadiy^to...cogmtion, desire 
^tion , as, more obviot^y do the head7 th( 
tninE (‘heart’), and the limbs (arms and legs 
hands and feet). {Enc^ Brit., art. ‘Zoology’). 
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The Scn-.NX’E or Cognition. 

_ h i 1 1 a - V i fl 3^ A n t a ]i - k a r a n a 
8 11 a 8 1 r a, A d h y a t m a - s h a s t r a) Psycho- 
logy naturally divides into (a) The Science ol 
!(Jnana) Cognition; (b) The Science of 
(Ichchha) Desire; (c) The Science of 
V 11 y a) Action. These are the three main 
functions of the mind (through the body). 

-11 of mind and body is 

inextricable, the Physiology of the human bo^, 

Lw apparatus of all mental 

ospeiience, has to be dealt with along psycho- 

.SX ’] ‘‘ a s trk) Psy 

cho-physics includes both. ’ 

rn') 5 may discern three kinds; 

(a) 0 be present fact, i . e., a n u-bTITa: 

al-sir-i\”^^ sensation, and also ipratv- 
' a j. sli a) perception and ‘intuition’; thoudi’ It 

' i-igut to analyse the latter, in one 

inferencp in rapid or instantaneous 

_Je ^e and rc-cogmtioiP ; (b) of the past fact, 

a persOT^'whn'r" at once, dTectly. "Yeb 

can-aoi say he see^an 

only a th-dime , hX',''‘=, ““ 

Us “ Vr ’"AS 

=a., 
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in(smrti) memory, re^cognition, t^collecti^; 
(o) of theiiiturellfac^7 in (u s lHi)'*ex:pectation, 
pro-cognition, or pre-cognitiop, if a new word 
coined.' AJl tEo^occsses and moods 
of the (predominantly) cognitive or intelleotual 
aspect of the mind, attention, (casual or 
purposive) observation, reflection, consideration,, 
thirling, abstraction, concentration, contem- 
plation, comparison, reminiscence, obliviscence, 
doubt, belief, certainty, resolve, determination, 
imagination, design, ideal construction, ideation, 

patch of dark color again, whether head front, or 
sidewise, in appropriate setting, he at onee infers that 
it is an elephant. He does this so instantaneously, 
so (seeming) irR-tnrd(a(«-ty. that he says, 'I see an 
elephant'. The case of much that is regarded as 
‘Intuition* is the same. In Indian thought, p r a 1 1 - 
b h 3 and yog a- j a- j n 3 h a seem to correspond with 
‘intuition’, ‘inspiration’, ‘stroke of genius’, ‘brain-wave’, 
‘flash of in-sight'. But it is nowhere implied that a 
different kind of intellectual faculty is concerned ; only 
a much quicker intelligence, more comprehensive and 
wide-reaching, better oriented, ‘front-visioned’ , highly 
trained and developed by Yoga-attention. Indeed, the 
clairvoyant B^shi-s are described, in the PurSna-r, 
as ‘perceiving’ thcj past and the future, as (pra- 
t y ak s h a) ‘pres'rat before their eyes’. 

'Like pro-‘gnos’-tication, the root of which, as 
of ‘know’ and ‘co-gni-tion’, seems to be the Samskrt 
j n 3, to know. Scores of such psychological triads 
are distinguished in Prattam-Vada or The Science of 
tht Saered Word. 
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To enable -tlie reader to judge of Anquetil’s way of 
translating, we may take liis translation of one of tbe most 
celebrated passages of tbe Vendidad (xix. 9 , edition of 
Westergaard), which was supposed to prove Zarvan 
akarana, “ boundless time/’ to be the primitive being, and 
creator of the good and the bad spirits. 

‘ Abrim an/ master of the bad law ! the being absorbed 
‘ in glory has given (created) thee, the boundless Time has 
^ given thee, it has given also, with magnificence, the 
‘ Amshaspends/ &c. According to this translation 
Hormazd and Ahriman are not the two primitive spirits, 
but they themselves were created by a supreme being 
called Zarvan akarana, “ boundless time.” This doctrine 
being altogether strange to the Zend-Avesta, as we shall 
see hereafter, was merely interpreted into this passage by 
AnquetiL accordmg to the teaching of his masters, the 
Dasturs, in consequence of his ignorance of Avesta gram- 
mar. He translates the words zrxini akarani as a nomi- 
native case, whilst a very superficial knowledge of Avesta 
and Sanskrit grammars suf&ces to recognise both the forms 
as locatives; they are therefore to be translated only, “in 
boundless tune,” the subject of the sentence hemg spento 
mainyush, “ the bountiful spirit ” (a name of Hormazd) ; 
were it the nominative case, and the subject of the sen- 
tence, then we should expect to find zarva akaranem. 
The right translation is as follows ; — • ' 

‘0 evil-knowing Angromainyush (Ahriman)! The, 
‘ bountiful spirit made (these weapons required to defeat 
‘ the influences of the evil spirit) in boundless time , 2 the 
‘ immortal benefactors assisted him in making them! 

Although we may gather from this specimen that 
AnquetiL’s translation is nowhere to be relied upon, always 
lacking accuracy, yet we must thankfully acknowledge how 

^ ■'^6rse concludes an old song, ■will find a translation of the 

describing tbe devdl’s attaebs upon whole. 

Zaratbusbtra, and tbe conversation ® Tbat means only, at a time un- 
carried on between tbem. In the known, at a time immemorial, or in 
third Essay of this work the reader the beginning. 
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much we owe to him as the founder of all researches subse- 
quently made into the Zend-Avesta. "Whilst the translation 
itself is utterly inaccurate and erroneous, his descriptions 
of ceremonies and rites are quite correct, as the author can 
assure the reader from his intercourse with Parsi priests.! 
He was a trustworthy man in every respect, and wrote 
only what he was taught by the Parsi Dasturs.^ These 
high-priests of the Parsi community, who are the only 
preservers of the religious traditions, and their interpreters, 
derive all their information about their religion not from 
the original Avesta texts themselves, hut from the Pahlavi 
translation made of them at the time of the Sasanians. 
Considering that even this translation is not quite correct, 
and, moreover, that it is not understood by the Dasturs in 
a critical and philological way, how can Anquetil be ex- 
pected to have furnished us with an accurate translation ? 
In many instances also Anquetil misunderstood the Das- 
turs \ 80 that his translation was tinged with errors of three 
kinds, viz., those of the Palilavi translations, those of the 
Dasturs, and those of his own misunderstandings. His 
work, therefore, cannot stand the test of close examination, 
and from a critical point of view it can Iiardly he styled a 
translation ; it is only a summary report, in an extended 
form, of the contents of the Zend-Avesta. But he cannot 
be blamed for that ; at his time it was impossible for the 
most learned and sagacious scholars to do more than he 

^ Anquetil was cTidenily a correct j>asscd for the most learned priest of 
observer and an acenrate deseribor of his time in India, quotes in his Gnj* 
what he saw. Hit description of the rati work “afuJirdt-i-Zartosht ” (the 
cave-temples in Salsette could be read Miracles of Zoroaster), p. lo, Anquetil 
on the spot a century after his visit, a# an authority in oixJer to counte- 
as the only accurate account of them nance his strange and quite erroneous 
that had ever been published. explanation of the word steArpa^sap- 

* The European reader will not be Am (decorated with stars), as meaning 
a little astonished to learn that An- gadarah, “ the shirt ” worn by the 
quetil'sworkwas regarded afterwards rarsis, an interpretation which con- 
as a kind of authority by the Dasturs tradicls the tradition as well as the 
themselves. As, for instance, the contexts of the passages, and was con- 
late high-priest of the Parsis fn Bom- sequently not acknowledged by other 
bay, Edalji Databji Bustamii, who Dastnra. 
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actually did. From tlie Dasturs lie learned the approxi- 
mate meanings of the words, and starting from this very 
rudimentary knowledge, he then simply guessed the sense 
of each sentence. 

Buenouf, who first investigated, in a scientific way, the 
language of the Zend-Avesta, would never have succeeded 
in laying the foundation of Avesta philology without the 
aid of Anquetil’s labours. Anquetil had left ample mate- 
rials for future researches, and had furnished scholars with 
a summary of the contents of the Zend-Avesta. Burnouf, 
in maldng Ms researches, availed Mmself cMefly of a San- 
skrit translation of the Yasna, or liturgy of the Parsis, and 
found on closer inquiry that this work was more reliable 
than Anquetil’s translation. The Pahlavi translation, 
upon wMch tMs Sanskrit one is founded, would have better 
answered his purposes ; but as he did not take the trouble 
to study tMs very peculiar language, it was of no use to 
him. NeryosangMs Sanskrit translation was then, as to 
grammatical forms and etymologies, rectified by Burnouf by 
means of comparative philology, chiefly Sanskrit. But these 
aids did not prevent Mm from committing many errors. On. 
the one side he relied too much on hTeryosangh’s imperfect 
work ; on the other, he applied too often to Sanskrit ety- 
mologies. It is true he had made extensive preparations 
before he commenced his researches, for he compiled for 
his private use a vocabulary of the Avesta words with 
quotations from the Zend-Avesta, where each particular 
word occurs. In making his laborious inquiries into the 
meaning of any particular word, he quoted parallel passages, 
the broad ground on which the whole of modern philology, 
now so highly developed, rests. But there being at his 
disposal no printed editions of the Zend-Avesta, based on 
different manuscripts, and pointing out the various read- 
ings, he could not peruse the whole of it so carefully as 
would have been reqmsite to guard himself against mis- 
takes, which he was otherwise unable to avoid ; he was, 
therefore, often obliged to forego and overlook important 
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passages ^vhicli would have guided him, in many instances, 
in ascertaining the exact meaning. 

In his etymological proofs ho was not always fortunate.i 
He lacked, to a certain extent, the skill requisite for form- 
ing sound etymologies (which is really a very difficult task), 
and besides, his acquaintance with tho most ancient forms 
and words in Sanskrit, ns they arc to he met with only in 
the Vedas, was too superficial. The Iranian languages, 
such as Persian (the application of which requires even 
greater skill and toowlcdge Uian in the case of Sanskrit), 
were hut little attended to by him. ^Vhilst Bumouf often 
failed in his etymologies, he was almost always successful 
in determining the grammatical terminations, their affinity 
to those in Sanskrit being too close not to be recognised at 
once by a good Sanskrit scholar. And notwithstanding 
some undeniable defects in his researches, he was the first 
who gave, not a mere paraphrase or approximate statement 
of the contents, but a real translation of two chapters of 
the Yasna (ist and 9th). That was a great step taken 
towards a sound philological interpretation of tho whole 
Zend-Avesta. But this great scholar seems to liave be- 
come, in the course of lus studies, weary of spending many 
years in the explanation of only a few chapters, and did 
not pursue his inquiries further. After having simply 
pointed out the way, and partially paved it, ho left it for 
others to follow in his tracks. His results refer chiefly to 

* Thus ho say* dkhtHirjfa (Yas. ix. nisedthe word as a numeral, meaning 
14, Vend. X. ix) is dcrired from tli« "four times” (literally, “till the 
Vedio root ary’ (to which he ascribes fourth time and being composed of 
the meaning *• to sing”), and may bo tho preposition d (up to, till, as far 
taken in the senseof “madefor being as), wd ihtdirya, “fourth” (comp, 
sung.” This is utterly wrong. Tho guatuorinLatin.iletuWinZdthuanian, 
root ary, to which he traces the word “four"). To tho word kara/an (ho 
inquestion, nevermeinsin the Vedas writes the crude form wrongly kar- 
“to ling,” but “to smear, anoint” guessing it from the very fre- 

(being identical with the Latin unguo, quent genitive plural, kara/nam), he 
“tosmear”). Tbecontext of thepas- ascribes the meaning “deaf,” while it 
sage, where the word in question oc- means, according to the Vedio Ian* 
curs, besides, requires another mean- guage, a “performer of sacrifices,” as 
ing. Had be cast a glance only at wuahall see in the fourth Essay. 
Vend. X. 3, 7, ho would have recc^- 
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grammatical points and tlie meanings of words, but very 
little to the general contents of tbe sacred books of tbe 
Zoroastrian religion, or to its origin and development. 
About these matters bis knowledge went but little beyond 
that of Anquetil. He bad no idea of tbe importance of tbe 
Gatbas ; be neitber knew that tbeir language differs from 
tbe usual Avesta language of tbe other books, nor that they 
are metrical compositions, their metres agreeing with those 
of the Vedic hymns ; so that be was unable to trace even 
an outliae of the history^ of the Zoroastrian religion and its 
sacred writings. This task was, however, at bis time, too 
difficult to be carried out ; but be discharged bis duties as 
tbe founder of tbe first outlines of Avesta philology with an 
accuracy, faithfulness, conscientiousness, and sagacity which 
endear him to every sincere reader, and make bis prema- 
ture death a matter of deep regret. He was really a master 
in scholarship and scientific investigations, and every page 
he wrote, even where he erred, bears witness to the truth 
of this statement. 

Whilst the honor of having first opened the venerable 
documents of the Zoroastrian doctrines to the civilised 
world belongs to France, Germany and Denmark have to 
claim the merit of having further advanced this entirely 
new branch of philological and antiquarian studies. 

The first German scholar who took up the study of the 
Zend-Avesta was Justus Olshausen, Professor of Oriental 
Languages at Kiel. He intended to publish an edition of 
the Zend-Avesta according to the manuscripts extant in 
Europe, chiefly at Paris and Copenhagen, and to furnish 
the learned public with a grammar and dictionary. He 
commenced his edition by publishing the first four chapters 
of the Yendidad, or religious code of the Parsis, in the year 
1829 j after this first number had appeared he stopped 
Ins edition, and relinquished this extrem^y difficult, and 
in many respects thanldess, branch of studies. 

This fragment, published by Olshausen, and the edition 
of a copy of tlie Yendidad Sadah belonging to theHational 
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library at Paris, by Burnouf, were tlio onlj' means a^*ail- 
ablo for German Bcbolars who had a desire to decipher the 
knguage and teaching of the great Zoroaster. The utter 
insuiScieucy of these, in onlcr to make any progress in 
these studies, was felt by all Oriental scholars in Germany, 
Tliey were, therefore, driven to content themselves with 
the results arrived at by Burnouf. 

The first who mado an extensive and useful application 
of them, now and then adding some remarks of his own, 
was Francis Borr, the cclehmtcd compiler of tho first 
comparative grammar of some of tho chief languages ot 
tho Arj'an stock. IIo tried to give an outline of Avesta 
grammar, chiefly according to the results arrived at by 
Burnouf, but nowhere made discoveries of so much im- 
portance in tho Avesta language ns that famous French- 
man had done. His sketch of Avesta grammar, scattered 
throughout his comparative grammar, oltbougli imperfect 
and incomplete os a first outline, was a valuable assistance 
to that increasing number of Oriental scholars who were 
desirous of acquiring somo knowledge of tho Avesta lan- 
guage, without taking the immense trouble of investigating 
the original texts themselves. 

The first step to bo taken by German scholars towards 
an advance in unravelling the mysteries of tho Zend- 
Avesta, was to put themselves in possession of larger and 
better materials for their researches. There being no 
Avesta manuscripts of importauco in any German library, 
students irere obliged to go to Paris, Copenhagen, London, 
and Oxford, tho only places whero Avesta manuscripts of 
value were to bo found in Europe. Among the German 
States the honor of having provided scholars with the 
necessary means to stay at these places in order to collect 
more ample materials belongs to Bavaria. 

Tho Bavarian Government granted considerable sums 
for these purposes to two scholars of its country, to Marc 
Joseph M’ulR'eR, afterwards Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages at Mimicii,and to Frederic Spiegel, no^Y Professor 
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of Oriental Languages at the Bavarian University of 
Erlangen. Mhller went to Paris to copy the most impor- 
tant Avesta and Pahlavi manuscripts^ and seems to have 
been very busy during his stay at Paris ; he himself, how- 
ever, made but little use of the materials collected by him. 
He published only two small treatises, one on the Pahlavi 
language (in the French Asiatic Journal 1839), treating 
solely of the alphabet ; and one on the commencement of 
the Bundahish (in the Transactions of the Bavarian Aca- 
demy of Sciences). Both are valuable, but chiefly based 
on Anquetil’s papers, wliich the author thankfully acknow- 
ledged. Muller, very likely deterred by the enormous 
difficulties, like many others, then gave up this branch 
of study, and handed most of his materials over to 
his younger and more energetic countryman, Ekederic 
Spiegel. 

This scholar intended to give the learned world the first 
critical edition of all writings in the Avesta language, 
commonly called the Zend-Avesta, to be based on a care- 
ful comparison of all manuscripts then extant in Eui’ope. 
The materials left to him by Miiller and Olshausen not 
being sufficient to achieve this task, he went, munificently 
supported by the Bavarian Government, to Copenhagen, 
Paris, London, and Oxford, and copied all the manuscripts 
which he required for his purpose. His intention was not 
only to publish all the original texts, together vdth' the 
ancient Pahlavi translation, but also to prepare a German 
translation of them with notes, and to issue both at the 
same time. But before he was so far advanced as to be 
able to publish a part of his large work, an edition of the 
Vendiddd Sddah (comprising the Vendiddd, Yasna, and 
Visparad), in Eoriaan characters, with an index and glos- 
sary, appeared in 1850 at Leipsic. 

The author of this really very useful work, which made 
the original texts of the Zend-Avesta known to the learned 
public at large, was Hermann Brockhaus, Professor of 
Sanskrit at the University of Leipsic. Hot being in pos- 
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Ecssion of Eucli extensive materials as Spiegel, lie con- 
tented himself with a tran'^criplion, in lioinan chamclera, 
of Bumouf’s edition of tho Avesta, and pointc-<l out in 
footnotes the various readings of yratnji A?j)cndiarji‘a 
edition pubh'shctl at Bombay in the j’cars iS.}2-.j3 in 
Gujrati characters. To facilitate the researches of stu- 
dents, lie added an indcjc, indicating in nlplmlwtical onler 
the passages where each particular wonl occurs. In a 
gloBsar)' (distinct from the index) he collected the explana- 
tions of tho Avesta words, so for ns they had been given 
by Bumouf, Bo]ip, Spiegel, Ac. It was a nidimentar}* 
Avesta diclionar)*, but of course verj* incomplete, llic 
autlior confining himself only to tlio«G words srhich were 
already explained by other 8 cholnr>«. Now and tlien ho 
corrected errora. 

This useful liook contributed largely towards encourag- 
ing Avesta studies in Germany. Buniouf’s edition and hts 
commentary* on the first chapter of the Yasna were loo 
costly and com|irehensive to become generally u.sc<l among 
the students of Gennan unistiailies. Bui the work of 
Brockhatis fonne<l n la.iiuial for tho^’o Sanskrit students 
who had a dc«ire of making llicnifclvcs acquainted with 
the sacred language of the Zend-Avesta. Tlio Gennan 
Sanskrit Profassors began, now and llien, to leacli tho 
Avesta, hut their knowledge of this language being very 
limited, they could not succccil in training young men for 
this branch of study so successfully as they did in San- 
skrit. Tlie Bubjecl is really so extremely difUcult, that 
any one who is desirous of acquiring a complete know- 
ledge of it, is compelled to lay aside for many years nearly 
all other studies, and devote Ins tiino solely to tho Avesta, 
The language could not be leanied like Sanskrit, Arabic, 
Persian, Hebrew*, Chaldee, Syriac, ilCthiopic, Turkish, 
Chinese, &c. (all which languages are taught in German 
universities, but of course not always at tho same placo), 
from grammars and dictionaries; in fact, tho Avesta lan- 
guage, before it could bo learned, had first to he discovered. 
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But even to begin this task, a very comprehensive and 
accurate knowledge of several Oriental languages, as the 
starting-point for further inquiries, was indispensable. 

In the meantime, the importance of the Avesta lan- 
guage for antiquarian and philological researches became 
more generally known, chiefly in consequence of the 
attempts made to read the cuneiform inscriptions found in 
Persia. The first language of these inscriptions (which 
are engraved at Persepolis and on the rock of Bisutun in 
three languages) is an Aryan one, and decidedly the 
mother of the modern Persian. Its very close affinity to 
the Avesta language struck every one at the first glance ; 
hence the great importance of this language for decipher- 
ing these inscriptions was at once acknowledged. That 
circumstance removed many doubts which were still enter- 
tained, especially in England, about the genuineness of 
the Avesta language. The first work written in English 
which shows any acquaintance with the original Avesta 
texts was the Eev. Dr. Wilson’s book on the Parsi reli- 
gion, published at Bombay in 1 843, winch, although it 
relies chiefly upon the results of Burnouf’s researches, 
also contains frequent indications of independent inves- 
tigation. 

Whilst Spiegel was preparing his critical edition of the 
Zend-Avesta, Westergaaed, Professor at Copenhagen, 
announced another one also, prepared from the same 
materials as were at the former’s disposal. This great 
Danish scholar had the first claims to the publication of 
an edition of the Avesta texts, on account of the gxeat 
trouble he had taken to collect additional materials for 
such a work. Hot satisfied with the materials extant in 
Europe, he left for India and Persia in order to search 
after new ones. During his stay in India and Persia 
(1841-43) he imfortunately did not succeed in obtaining 
manuscripts of much value. There were, indeed, some 
old copies of the Avesta books extant in Cujrat, and even 
in Bombay, but it is very difficult to purchase them. In 
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Persia, no books, hitherto unknown, could be discovered 
by Westergaard, and even of those kno'mi to the Parsis in 
India, he found only very few copies. Wo must there- 
fore consider Western India, but more particularly Gujrat, 
as the only place where any books, Idtherto unknown, 
may be discovered. In the advertisement of his edition 
of the Zend-Avesta, Westergaard announced the addition 
of a complete dictionary, with a grammar of both the 
Avesta dialects, an English translation of the whole, and 
an account of Iranian antiquities according to the Zend- 
Avesta. 

Tlie first fniit of Wcstcrgaard's Iranian studies was, 
however, not an edition of the Zend-Avesta, but one of the 
BundaMsh, or “ original creation,” still extant in Pahlavi, 
but not in the Avesta. It is a compendious descrip- 
tion of much of the Parsi religion, but is not acknowledged 
by the Dasturs as a canonical book, like those styled 
Zend-Avesta; its contents agreeing so exceedingly well 
with the reports of Thcopompos and Hermippos, men- 
tioned above, that we are driven to assign to the original, 
or its sources, a date not later than tlie fourth century 
before the Christian era. Westergaard's edition (Copen- 
hagen, 1851) contains, however, only a lithographed ver- 
sion of one very old codex of the Bimdahish, extant in the 
University Library at Copenhagen. He added neither 
translation nor notes ; the only addition ho made was a 
transcript of two inscriptions of the Sasanians, found in a 
cave at Hajidhad, whiesh were copied by him during his 
stay in Persia. Tliis edition was reviewed by the writer 
of these Essays, and the review was accompanied by a 
short sketch of Pahlavi Grammar.^ 

Before Spiegel issued the first number of his edition of 
the Avesta texts, he published a " Grammar of the Parsi 
Language” (Leipzig, 1851). He means by Parsi language 
that which is now called Pazand by the Dasturs. It 

* See * Ueber die Pehlewi-Sprache und den Bundebesb,’ in the ‘ Gottinger 
gelebrten Anseigen,’ 1854. 

0 
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differs very little from modern Persian, except in the want 
of Arabic words, and is nearly identical with the language 
written by the great Persian poet Firdausi, a.d. iooo, 
AVe are, therefore, fully entitled to call it a somewhat 
obsolete form of modern Persian. Spiegel added some 
specimens of religious literature extant in Parsi, with a 
German translation. This book was also reviewed (in 
1853) by the writer of these Essays, who found himself 
compelled to take an unfavorable view of the scholarship 
disj)layed by its author. 

A short time after this grammar, the first number of Ins 
edition of the Zend-Avesta, comprising the Avesta text of 
about ten chapters of the Vendidad, appeared. It was 
printed with beautiful new type at the Imperial printing- 
of&ce at Vienna (1851), and is really a masterpiece of 
t3^ography. This number, containing the mere text, with- 
out either various readings or the Pahlavi ti’anslation, did 
not suffice to enable the reader to form a judgment of the 
way in which the text was edited ; and the publication of 
the remaining portion of the Vendidad, together with the 
Pahlavi translation of the whole, was delayed till 1853, 
In the same year the first number of Westergaard’s edi- 
tion, printed at Copenhagen, appeared. It comprised the 
text of the Yasna only, chiefly based on a very old codex 
(written a.d. 1323),! but with footnotes indicating some 
of the more important various readings of other codices. 
This edition, although not printed with such beautiful 
type as that used by Spiegel, was very accurate, and made 
a much better impression upon the student than that of 
his rival. In this first number one could see that he had 
recognised the five Gathas as metrical pieces. These first 
numbers of Spiegel’s and Westergaard’s editions, together 
with Spiegel’s translation of the whole Vendidad, were 

^ This codex is probably the oldest "writer, but dated twenty-two days 
A. vesta manuscript in the world, and later, is in the library of Dastur 
contains the Yasna alternating "with Jamaspji Minochiharji Jamaspasana 
its Pahlavi translation. Another in Bombay, 
copy of the same texts by tlie same 
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reviewed (1852-53) T^y one of tlie most distinguislied and 
sagacious Sanskrit scholars in Europe, Theodor Benfev, 
Professor of Sanskrit at tho University of Gottingen, in 
Hanover. Ho showed that, by a comparison with San- 
skrit, which corresponds very closely with tho Avesta 
language, one might arrive at a much better understand- 
ing of the Zend-Avesta than had been attained by Spiegel, 
who appeared to have relied chiefly upon tho Pahlavi 
translation and the information supplied by Anquotil. 
Tliis Pahlavi translation, made at least thirteen hundred 
or fourteen hundred years ago, would bo a great assistance 
to any modem translator who understands it tliorouglily, 

^ That Spicjcl did not undentand talco tlio first sentences of tho Ven- 
Low to aT&il himself of tho Tshtasi didsd ns on illustration. Tho ori* 
translation mnch hotter than Anqao* ginal Arcsta text, with a literal in* 
til, looms probable from man; pas* lerlinear translation, is as follosrs 
uses ill his tnnslaUon *, bnt we may 
ilraod Ahurd Nazddo Spilamdi Sunilhashtrdi : Asem iladhSm, SpUama 
Spako Aburamazda to Spitama Z-irathutbtra s I created, 0 Spitama 
ZaralhuiMral aud rdniS-ddtltm Lwlad thiUlIm; ySiJIn 

Zantbnsbtra ! a place of pleasant formation not anywhero habitable ; if 
zt asmndi^ daidhudm, Sjntama SarathusMra f as6 rdmO- 
then I not shonld bare created, O SpitamaZarathushtra 1 aplaeo of plea- 
ddiiin nipll kudad thdUtm, rUpda^huih astiilo Atryannn 
sant formation not anywhero habit-sble, all life existing into Iran 
vafjd frt2slini\ld. 

the pure would have poured forth. 

This passage is rcndereAl In the * for it is not possible to go so far as 
Fahlavi translation, with explanatory ‘from region (l-^r/itar) to region, 
phrases (bore included in brackets), ‘except with the permission of tho 
as follows: — ' Afiharinazil said to * yazads (angels); some say that it is 
‘ SpU&m&n Z.iraiClshtar : I created, O * possible to go also with that of the 
‘SpltaminZaratftshtar! a delightful ‘demons'J.’ 

‘ creation of a place where no com- Spu-gel’i translatton of the same 
‘ fort was created [this is where man passage is as follows : — ' Ahum JI.iz- 
‘is, the place where be is bora and *da said to the holy Zarathushtra : 

they bring him up, seems good to * I created, holy Zarathnshtra 1 a 
' him, that is, very excellent and * place, a creation of pleasantness, 
' comfortable ; this I created] ; for if * where nowhere was created a possi- 
‘ I should not have created, O SpUi- ‘ bility (for drawing near). For if, 
' miln Zarathshtar I a delightful crea- * holy Zarathnshtra 1 1 lind not created 
‘ tion of a place where no comfort * a place, a creation of pleasantness, 
was created, there would have been ‘ where nowhere was created n possi* 
an emigration of the whole material ‘bility, the whole world endowed 
‘ world to Alrin-vS] (tlie eatibly ‘ with bodies would have gone to 

* paradise), [that is, they would have ‘ Airyana-vadja.’ 

* remained in the act, while their In this translation Spiegel differs 
‘ Boing would have been impossiblo ; from the Pahlavi in two notable in- 
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as it contains mucli traditional information wliicli ■would 
be vainly sought for elsewhere; but this information is 
given in a character and idiom not only very difficult to 
understand, but also particularly liable to be misunder- 
stood. In many cases the Pahlavi translation fails to 
explain the original text, or evidently misinterprets it. 
Under these circumstances it can be safely used only as a 
supplementary authority, in con&mation or modification 
of results already obtained (after the manner of Brnmouf), 
by a careful comparison of parallel passages, and search 
for Sanskrit equivalents; or, when these means fail, the' 
Pahlavi translation may often afford valuable assistance, 
if used judiciously. 

Before Spiegel published the second volume of his 
edition of the Zend-Avesta (1858), containing the Yasna 
and Visparad, with their Pahla-vi translations, Westergaard 
succeeded in editing all the Avesta texts which are Imo-wn 
as yet ; and to him we owe, therefore, the first complete 
- edition of the Zend-Avesta. The work is entitled Zend- 
Avesta, or the JReligious Books of the Zoroastrians, edited and 
translated, with a Dictionary, Ch'ammar, &e., by L. 
Westergaard. Vol. I. The Zend Texts (Copenh., 1852-54); 
but of the two remaining volumes nothing has yet 
appeared. Westergaard knows too well the enormous 
difficulties with which the study of the Zend-Avesta is 
beset to come forward wdth a hasty translation, grammar, 

stances, and, unfortunately, -without connection -with the meaning of 
Bufiioient reason. The first deviation “holy.” The other deviation is with 
is with reg.ard to the word Spitama, regard to the word shdittm, wliich 
which he translates “ holy,” in ac- Spiegel translates “ possibility,” hut 
cord.ance with Burnouf’s explanation, the Pahlavi translates more correctly 
which was assented to by all Euro- hy dsdntk, “comfort.” It is derived 
pean scholars for a long time. But from the root khshi, ‘ to reside,’ and 
in Pahlavi it is tr.anslated by the the meaning of the sentence in which 
patronymical adjective Spttdmdn, it occurs, is that a place was made 
“ the Spit.aman, or descended from delightful wliich bad previously been 
Spitama” who w.as the ancestor of nowhere habitable. Spiegel now ap- 
Zarathushti-a in the ninth genera- pears to prefer comparing slidittm 
tion, as recorded in the P.ahlavi -with the Persian shddt, “pleiisure, 
books. The Dasturs’ tradition con- joy,” which is more in accordance 
firms this explanation, and the word with the Pahlavi. 
spitama never occurs in any other 
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and dictionary; lie knorrs that none but bo ■^•ho spends 
many years in mere proparatoiy studies is able to give 
anything like a correct translation of even a portion of tlie 
Zend-Avesta. As a first edition of all the Avesta texts, 
■Westergaard’s ■work deserves much praise ; ho follows, in 
most cases, the best manuscripts; but if ho finds their 
readings decidedly incorrect, he amends them according to 
Eoimd philological principles. Compound words, so far ns 
he could discover them, are always marked. From a care- 
ful perusal of liis work, one may gather timt Westergaard 
understood already a good deal of the texts, and Imd 
extensive collections of words, forms, variou.s readings. &c., 
at bis disposal. In every respect except t}'pogrnp))y, 
'NVestergaard’s edition of the Avesta texts is far prefer- 
able to that of Spiegel, but ho did not add tlic Palilavi 
translations. 

Passing oversomo small treatises bySpicgol, published oc- 
casionallyin the Journal of the GcrinnnOrionlal Society and 
the Transactions of the Bavarian Academy, of wliich the bc.st 
was his essay on the 1 9th Fargard of the Vendidad, we may 
now proceed to speak of the researches in the sacred writ- 
ings of the Parsis made by the author of these lissays. 

He commenced the study of the Avesta language in the 
autumn of 1852, shortly after the publication of the first 
number of "WcstergaaKl's edition of the Zend-Avesta con- 
taining the Avesta text of the Ynsna. Ho was already 
acquainted with the results arriveti at by Burnouf, wliich 
knowledge was chiefly duo to Brockhaus’s valuable com- 
pilation already noticed. But ho was quite convinced, at 
the very outset of iiis studies, that, from all tliat had been 
hitherto written on the Avesta language and the Zend- 
Avesta, ono could obtain little but merely elementary in- 
formation on tbe subject. Actuated by mere love of these 
ancient records, and chcrisliing tho hope of making some 
discoveries in this terra incognita, ho set about tho task of 
instituting inquiries into these sacred texts. He possessed 
no other aids than those which were accessible to all other 
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scholars, ■while Spiegel and Westergaard had all the man-u- 
scripts, or copies thereof, and the Pahlnvi and Sanskrit 
translations, at their disposal. Westergaard’s edition of 
the Yasna enabled the author to commence this study, but 
it was soon apparent that unusual difficulties attended 
every step in this branch of philological study. He first 
directed his attention to the metrical portions of the Yasna, 
called the five Gathas, or hymns, the explanation of which 
had never been attempted before by any Oriental scholar. 
It is true Spiegel first observed that their language is dif- 
ferent from the usual Avesta language to be found in the 
Yendidad, Yashts, Visparad, and the other parts of the 
Yasna ; but he rested satisfied -mth pointing out some of 
the most strildng differences, such as the constant length- 
ening of final vowels, and had never undertalren to trans- 
late these hymns. The author first tried to make out the 
meaning of a few lines by means of AnquetiVs translation, 
but was soon con-vinced of its utter insufficiency even as a 
giude for ascertaining the general meaning. In the Ven- 
didad and the other books Anquetil may guide one in this ' 
respect, but not in the Gathas. The cliief reason is the 
peculiarity of these hymns as to language and ideas ; they 
contain no descriptions of ceremonies and observances, lilce 
the Yendidad, nor any enumeration of the glorious feats 
of angels, lilce the Yashts, biit philosophical and abstract 
thoughts, and they differ widely from all other pieces con- 
tained in the Zend-Avesta. As they have been unintelli- 
gible to the Parsi priests for more than two thousand years, 
we could not expect Anquetil to give even an approximate 
account of their general contents. As AnquetiTs work 
afforded no assistance, it became necessary to take the 
trouble of collecting all the parallel passages throughout 
the Zend-Avesta, and arranging them alphabetically. The 
index of Brockhaus to the Yendidad, Yasna, and Yisparad 
was a considerable aid ; but it was necessary to make an 
index to the Yashts, which form about one-half of all the 
Avesta texts extant, and were for the first time published 
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in "Westergaard’s edition. Being convinced, like Burnoiif, 
that the language of the Vedas stands nearest of all Aryan 
dialects to the Avesta language, the author betook himself 
to the study of the sacred "writing of the Brahmans, espe- 
cially that section •which is called the Bigveda SamMtd, 
being a collection of ratlier more than a thousand verj’ 
ancient hymns. Only one-eighth part of this large 'work 
being published at that time, it wm necessary to copy out 
from a manuscript, kindly lent by Professor Benfey at 
Gottingen, the remaining seven parts. After that was 
done, an alphabetical index, at least to some portions of 
this extensive collection of hymns, had also to be made; 
but in this tedious work assistance was given by a friend, 
Gottlob Wilhelm Hermann (a young clergyman in Wiir- 
temberg), who possesses a remarkable knowledge of San- 
skrit. Hot content with these aids, the author commenced 
the study of Armenian (which is affiliated to the Iranian 
languages), and also that of Pahlavi (being abeady ac- 
quainted with modem Persian). The study of Pahlavi, 
which language resembles a mixture of Persian and Chal- 
dee, was much facilitated by lus being acquainted, to a 
certain extent, with all Semitic tongues, which knowledge 
he owed chiefly to his great teacher, Professor Ewald, at 
Gottingen. After these preparations, the philological 
operations were commenced in the follo'wing manner : — 
First, all the other passages were examined where the word 
or form to he investigated occurred, in order to ascertain 
its approximate meaning. But the parallels referred to 
being often as obscure as the passage upon which they 
had to throw light, it was frequently necessary first to make 
out their meaning also by a reference to other parallels. 
The approximate meaning of the word being thus arrived 
at, in most cases after much trouble, it was confirmed or 
modified by means of a sound etymology ; first applying to 
those words and forms of the Avesta language itself which 
there was reason to suppose to bfe cognate to the word in 
question, and then consulting the Vedas, especially the 
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hymns of the Eigveda. There being neither index nor 
glossary to these hymns, the same trouble had to be taken 
■with them as "with the Zend-Avesta, in order to ascertain 
from parallels the meaning of the Vedic "word referred to. 
When no satisfactory result •\^’'as obtained by these means, 
further search ■was made in modern Persian and Armenian, 
and now and then in Latin and Glreek also. Modern Per- 
sian, especially in its older form, commonly styled Parsi, 
was of the highest value for such etymological researches. 
But an appeal to this genuine niece of the sacred language 
of the Zend-Avesta is in general more difficult, and sub- 
ject to greater liability of error, than that to Vedic San- 
skrit, which is an elder sister of the Avesta language. In 
modern Persian a good many Avesta words are preserved, 
but they have undergone such great changes as to make 
them hardly discernible by a somewhat inexperienced ety- 
mologist. Such corruptions of the ancient words are, 
however, reducible to certain rules, which, being only par- 
tially known as yet, had first to be discovered. To illus- 
trate these remarks on the corruption of ancient words in 
modern Persian by some examples, we may take the Avesta 
mredaya, “ heart,” which has become dil in modern Per- 
sian; sareda, "year,” is sal; Tcerenaoiti, “he makes,” is 
hunad; “ fire,” is dtash; &c. In Sanskrit, as the 

elder sister, the corresponding words are much easier to 
recognise ; thus, zarcdaya is hridaya, saredha is sJiarad ^ 
(in the Vedas), Icerenaoiti is hrinoti (the Vedic form, altered 
in classical Sanskrit into Icaroti), dtar-sh is athar (pre- 
served only in its derivative ailiarvan, “ fireman, priest ”), 
&c. Of the ancient grammatical forms, such as the dis- 
tinctive terminations of cases, tenses, &c., nothing remains 
in modern Persian, but all are extant in Vedic Sanskrit. 

1 Spelt as pronounced ; the letter p, by no means an imaginary evil) more 
generally used by European Oriental- than counterbalances any etymologi- 
ists, misrepresents tbe sound of tbe cal advantage tb.at can bo gained by 
palatal sibilant, vvbicb is tbat of sh using 7c, g, and p to represent palatal 
in sTicel, or ss in assure. Tbe risk of sounds, 
leading to mispronunciation (wbiob i.a 
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From these remarks, it Trill bo readily perceived that San- 
skrit must be of much more use than modem Persian in 
deciphering the Avesta language. 

The first fruit of these laborious researches tvos an 
attempt to explain the forty-fourth chapter of the Yasna 
(forming a part of the second Gfitha), which appeared in 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society (1853-54). 
On account of the great difficulty of the subject, and the 
incompleteness of the intended preparations, at that early 
date it was impossible to bo certain of many of tho inter- 
pretations proposed. But being convinced, from this first 
attempt, that the Gathas contained the undoubted teaching 
of Zarathushtra liiraself, os he imparted it to his disciples, 
the author thought it worth the trouble to pursue these 
studies six years longer, and published tho results of his 
laborious investigations in a work entitled, "Tho Five 
G8.th&s, or Collections of Songs and Sayings of Zarathush- 
tra, his Disciples and Successors,” edited, translated, and 
explained (2 vols,, Leipzig, 1858-60). It contains tho 
text, revised according to philological principles, and trans- 
scribed into Roman characters, a literal Latin translation, 
a free translation into German, and a complete critical and 
philological commentary, with introdv^ctions to each of tho 
seventeen chapters, and concludes witli an introduction to 
the whole. The basis of the whole work is tho commen- 
tary, which gives, at full length, tho results of a comparison 
of all parallel passages in the Zend-Avesta and tho Veda, 
and the etymological rcsGorchcs in the Avesta and cognate 
languages, together with a partial teviow of tho traditional 
explanations, so far as they were accessible in a bad trans- 
cript of Neryosangh’s Sanskrit translation of the G&thns. 
Some portions of this work, much revised, Tvill bo hereafter 
submitted to the reader in the third Essay. 

About six months after the publication of tho first part 
of this work, Spiegel published a translation of the whole 
Yasna (including the Gathas), together with tho Visparad. 
In this translation of the Yasna ho appears to have relied 
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chiefly upon Neryosangh’s Sanskrit version, which, in its 
turn, is a mere echo of the Pahlavi translation. Tliis is, no 
doubt, the traditional interpretation; but, unfortimately, 
the tradition goes but a short way back in the history of 
such ancient writings as the Gathas, which had evidently 
become as unintelligible (from age or difference of dialect) 
in the time of the Pahlavi translators as they are to the 
Dasturs of the present day. Any translation based upon 
such imperfect tradition can claim little attention as a 
work to be relied on. 

Spiegel had previously (in 1856) published his “ Gram- 
mar of the Huzvaresh Language,” a term applied to Pah- 
lavi, and usually wiitten zvdrish by Persian writers; it 
appears, however, to mean the peculiar mode of writing 
adopted in Pahlavi, in which Semitic words (or other obso- 
lete forms) could be substituted by the writer for their 
Iranian equivalents, and would be read by the reader just 
as if the Iranian words had been written. This mode of 
wilting is by no means peculiar to Pahlavi, for even in 
English we often write forms which are strictly analogous 
to Huzvarish, such as viz., i.e., e.g., Ib., %, £ s. d., Xmas, 
&c., which we generally read as if they were written 
“ namely,” “ that is,” " for example,” “ pound,” “ per cent.,” 
“ pounds, shillings, and pence,” " Christmas,” “ et cetera.” 
Spiegel’s grammar was based upon the forms he found in 
the Pahlavi translations of the Avesta, and in the Bunda- 
hish ; and so far as the collection and arrangement of these 
forms was concerned, it was very complete and useful ; but 
he was unfortunate in his explanations of the Huzvarish 
forms, and so many of these explanations 'have since been 
disproved, that his grammar is practically obsolete, and 
likely to mislead. 

In i860 Spiegel published, as a second part of his 
Huzvarish grammar, a work on the traditional literature of 
the Parsis, illustrated by quotations from the original texts^ 
with translations, and a glossary. This work contains 
many valuable notices of such Pahlavi texts as were acces- 
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eible to him, especially the Bundahish, Bahman Yasht, 
Jlinokhird, and the PahlaW translations of the Vendidad, 
Tasna, and Visparad ; together irith some allusions to the 
Vajarkard-i-dlni, Arda-VInif-nfimah, Sad-dar Bundahish, 
Zaratusht-namah, Changhragh&ch-namah, ' Ulamd-i-Isl&m, 
Jamasp-namah, the Iliva3'at3, and a few minor Tnitings. 
■\Vith some of the longest of the Pahlavi witings Spiegel 
was then unacciuainted, and he was inclined to identify 
the Shayast-nosha^’ast with the Sad-dar Bundahish, not 
being aware that it is the name applied to the ^ahla^'i 
IZivayat by the Dasturs, and that there is also a Persian 
hook of the same name extant 

Before proceeding to later researches, some other publi- 
cations relating to the Zend-Avesta havo to bo mentioned. 
Lassen, the well-known Sanskrit scholar, published on 
'edition of the Avesta text of the first five chapters of the 
Vendidad (Bonn, 1851); but ho added neither translation 
nor explanatory notes. 

Max Duncker, the author of a " History of Antiquity ” 
which is highly valued in Germanj', treated of the ancient 
Persian religion, its sacred books and prophets, in tho 
second volume of his work. Although himself a moro 
historian, and no Oriental scholar, ho succeeded in drawing 
a fine and correct general picture of ancient Iranian life, 
according to tho reports of the Greeks and tho modern 
researches in the Zend-Avesta. 

WiNDisciiJiANN, a Roman Catholic clergyman of high 
position at Munich, published two valuable essays, one on 
the deity Anaitis worsluppcd by tho ancient Persians, 
and mentioned, under the name Anahita, in tho Ynshts 
(Munich, 1856) ; the other was a translation of the Mihir 
Yasht, with notes (Leipzig, 1857). His latest researches 
were published, after his premature death, under the title 
of “ Zoroastrian Studies,” edited by Spiegel (Berlin, 1863). 
This work contains a very useful translation of the Bunda- 
hish, with extensive explanatory notes and essays upon 
several of its subjects, induding a translation of the first 
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half of the Fravardfn Tasht. His translations were a great 
improvement on those of Anquetil, being made on scien- 
tific principles. In the case of the Bundahish, he had 
really to rely upon the single text published by Wester- 
gaard, as previously mentioned ; for Anquetil’s manuscript 
of the text was originally copied from the same codex, now 
at Copenhagen. 

In 1864, Bleegk published an English translation of the 
Avesta, at the request of Seth Muncherjee Hormusjee Gama. 
This was merely a translation from the German of Spiegel, 
but the translator referred to the original text as a guide to 
his choice of words in many places, and in some instances 
he complains of the German version being quite as unin- 
telligible as the Avesta text itself. This translation was 
intended for the information of the Parsis, but it has also 
been useful to that portion of the English public which 
takes an interest in Zoroastrianism, though unprepared to 
face the difficulty of foreign languages. It contaius, of 
course, all the imperfections of Spiegel’s translations. 

The further researches of the author of these Essays were 
greatly facilitated by his being appointed, in 1859, super- 
intendent of Sanskrit studies in Poona College, near Bom- 
bay. He was thus brought into contact both with Brah- 
mans and Parsi priests, the present possessors of all the 
traditional Vedic and Zoroastrian lore that has not been 
lost. After a short interval, employed in learning Marathi, 
the vernacular language of that part of Western India, and 
in the further study of English, he began his observations 
of the native modes of study, and followed them up by 
close inquiries regarding their rites and ceremonies. He 
had, in the first place, to unlearn much that he had learnt 
in Europe ; and to his readiness in accepting the fact that 
European scholarship must often stand corrected before 
Indian tradition was probably due his ever-increasing 
influence over the natives, which enabled him, in the 
end, to obtain fuller information regarding their ceremonies 
than had ever previously been given to a European. 
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Tlic Parsia liad gradually lost mucli of tlifir roluctanco 
to discuss religious matters Tritli Europeans, wliicli had 
been engendered or aggravated by their bitter controversy 
•with the missionaries, some twenty years before, mid which 
had been brought to a climax by tlic publication of the 
Pcv. Dr. ^Vilso^*s book before inentionetl. Tlicy felt liiat 
this book was so far one-sided as to give n false idea of 
their religion, and they were natnmlly indignant nt the 
sarcasms it contained.' Ihit the progress of time and 
eilucation had dissipated this iU-fecUng, and they were 
delighted to find a European scholar who understood .«o 
much of their religion as to appri’ciale its good iwinls 
without dwelling too severely upon those wliich arc doubt- 
ful or ohjcclionable. AVith a fcidiiig of growing confiticnee. 
the priests discussed their ceremonies and Mcred l»ook», 
and tlie laity were glad to receive, from a European scliolnr, 
explanations of their older scripture.s which had hitlicrto 
been neatly sealed books to all. To meet this increasing 
demand for information, a public lecture, "On the Origin 
of the Parsi llcligion,” was delivered on tho ist March 
l86i ; and tlic first edition of the-’c Essays was publlslicd 
in 1 8^2. 

In the cold Reason of x8G3-<54 the author undertook a 
tour in Gujrat, under Govcnmieiit patronage, to scarcli for 
Avesta, Pahlavi, and Sanskrit manuscripts. During this 
tour he examined most of the Parsi libraries in Surat, 2 
N/lwFari, Bhrocli, and Balsur, and succeeded in purcliasing 
several manuscripts for the Boinhay Govemmeut, including 


* Anj r>cMonil Utfccling wlilclt Dr. 
Wil*<)n may hare oecailoned }>j his 
Lwk mow dUappenrea ; hut H wai 
many yean before LU habitual Idnil* 
linesi, and comclcntioui efTorti for 
the improrement of the natiree of 
India, regained the coDridenco of the 
Pariit. On h'li death, howercr. In 
187s, no one felt more deeply than 
the Dutara tUeuiselvea that they b«l 


that In hit controreny with (hm he 
Lac) only acted aa hU duty comiwlled 
him. 

* The only I’anI prieit In Surat 
who knew anything of Arquctll Du- 
l>erron ua Dattur Kai-Khniro D-irah, 
who recollected hearing that Dxntur 
DaraLhad taught AncinctlUheAreatn, 
aud ahown him the lacrcd Cro, when 
diiguUed aa a rartl. 
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a veiy old coi)y of the Avesta text of the Yasna, an old 
copy of the Veiididad wdth Pahlavi, and a Vendidad-sadah 
■written in 1626. Some other manuscripts were presented 
to him as tokens of personal respect on tlie part of their 
owners. Among these -was a very old manuscript contain- 
ing the Visparad with Pahla-vd, Hadokht Nask, Pahla-vi 
Eivayat, Arda-Viraf-namah, Biuidahish, and several minor 
texts, written in 1397; also copies of the Nirangistan, 
Shikand-giimani, &c. AYith regard to Sanslcrit tmusla- 
tions, he could find none of the Yasna extending beyond 
the Srosh Yaslit; and of the Yendidad, only Fargards viii. 
79, 80, and ix. 1-4 (Westerg.), appear to have been ever 
translated into Sanslait. He also saw a Sanskrit Sirozah 
and an incomplete Avesta-Sanskrit glossary. At Niiw- 
sari he found two copies (one in Avesta and the other in 
Avesta with Pahla-vi) of a hook called the Vaetha Hask, 
from its beginning with the word vaetha; and other copies 
of it were seen elsewhere. Both its Avesta and Pahlavi 
were full of grammatical errors, and there is reason to 
believe that tliis work was fabricated by some Dastur more 
than a century ago, for the purpose of settling the inheri- 
tance of the childi’en of a non-Zoroastrian wife, which it 
fixes at one-half the property, wMle the widow is to 
receive the other half. This is contrary to the opinion of 
most Parsi priests, who would consider such children not 
entitled to any share of the paternal property, although 
there appears to be nowhere, in the Avesta texts extant, 
any du’ect prohibition of intermarriages between Zoroas- 
trians and non-Zoroastrians, 

After his retm-n to Poona, in 1 864, the author recom- 
mended the Government of Bombay to employ Dastur 
Hoshangji Jamaspji, a younger brother of the liigh-priest 
of the Parsis at Poona, to prepare editions of several Pah- 
lavi works for publication ; and he subsequently rmder- 
took to revise these works, and see them through the 
press, on his reton to Germany in 1866. He also de- 
livered a lecture, “ On an Original Speech of Zoroaster ” 
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(Yasna xlv.), before an almost exclusively Pars! audience, 
at Bombay, on tbe 8tb October 1864, at tlieir special re- 
quest And in pursuance of bis schemes for encouraging 
Parsis in tbe study of their reli^ous literature, tbe pro- 
ceeds of this lecture 'were appropriated as prizes for tbe 
best translations, by Parsis, of two Pablavi worbs, one of 
which, the Pandnamah of Adaipad Al&raspend, was pub- 
lished in 1 8^. 

Turning back to Europe, we find a young and indus- 
trious scholar, JusTi, of Marburg, publishing a “Handbook 
of the Zend Language” (Leipzig, 1864), containing a dic- 
tionary (Avesta and German) of all words in the texts 
published by IVcstcrgaard, a grammar, and selections for 
reading, all printed in Roman type. Tliis dictionary is a 
very useful compilation in a bandy form, and, so fiir as 
arrangement is concerned, it leaves little to be desired; 
but having been prepared with too little study of the 
texts, it is often incorrect in its definitions, and is there* 
fore likely to perplex the careful student, and mislead tlie 
unwary, unless it be used rather as a handy index than a 
complete dictionary, hlany of these defects will probably 
disappear in a second edition, which ought also to include 
the Avesta words peculiar to the Zond-Palilavi glossary 
and Hirangistdn; but the Avesta dictionary long ago 
promised by Westergaard woirld be more welcome, and 
be used with more confidence. 

In 1868 Justi also published a translation of the Bun- 
dahish, with the Pahlavi text lithographed and trans- 
literated into Persian characters, and a glossary, in which 
the Pahlavi words are printed in Persian type. Prom 
some misconception, he clsums, on the title-page, to have 
published the Bundahish for the jirzi time, whereas the 
lithographed text had been already published by Wester- 
gaard in 1851, and translations hod been published by 
Anquetil ia 1771, and by Windischmann in 1863. Justi 
had the advantage of collating another recension of the 
text, contained in a Pahlavi MS. at Oxford and a Pazand 
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MS. in London, Ijotli of whicli liave e^ddently been derived 
from the very old MS. ^ratten in 1 397, and presented to 
the author of these Essays at Surat, as mentioned above. 
Tlie translation is, therefore, more coiTect than its prede- 
cessors, though blunders are not unfrequeut. .Tusti argues 
that the Bimdaliish is not older than tlie time of Fir- 
dausi, and its statement about the accession of the Arabs 
cannot, of course, be more than three centuries older ; but 
many of the other signs of late date which he relies on 
are fallacious. It seems plausible enough to argue that 
the more old forms of words a MS, contains, tlie older it 
must be ; but wlien one finds old forms substituted in a 
modern MS. for later forms in a MS. five hundred years 
old (as often liappens in Palila^d), this argument evidently 
fails, and we have to suspend our judgment until tlie period 
when the later forms first arose has been historically 
ascertained. With regard to the Bundahish, it has pro- 
bably been too hastily assumed that it is a single con- 
tinuous work ; it may be half-a-dozen fragments, either of 
the same or various works, thrown together in different 
orders by different writers, as the kISS. vary in an’ange- 
ment, and the fragments constituting Anquetil’s Chapters 
xxviii., xxix., xxx., and xxxii., have been hitherto found 
only in the MS. at Copenhagen, and its two modern 
copies. This fragmentary condition of the book is more 
consistent with the supposition of its antiquity than of its 
later origin ; it also explains how some fragments may be 
much older than others. However this may be, the ar- 
rangement of the fragments in the Copenhagen MS. is 
probably that adopted in the latest edition, as it is most 
consistent with the idea of a continuous text. 

The author of these Essays, after his return to Glermany 
in 1866, revised and published, for the Government of 
Bombay, some of the Pahlavi works prepared by Hastur 
Hoshangji, as mentioned above. The first of these was 
the Old Zend-Pahlavi Glossary,” w^hich is found in two 
of the oldest Pahlavi MSS. extant. The text was printed 
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in tte original cliaracter, witli an interlinear transliteration 
in italics, and accompanied with an introduction, English 
translation, and alphabetical index to the Avesta words, 
arranged as an Avesta glossary. The introduction treated, 
first, of the age and origin of Pahlavi ; and, secondly, of 
the age and value of the glossary ; and it contained tho 
first systematic attempt to connect the Pahlavi of the 
Sasanian inscriptions with that of the Parsi books. This 
glossary was published in 1867, and was followed in 1870 
by the “ Old Pahlavi-Pazand Glossary,” of which tho text 
and index had likewise been prepared by Dastur HosIi- 
angji. The index, which was arranged as a Pahlavi- 
English glossary, was considerably enlarged by the addi- 
tion of all the Pahlavi words in tho “ Zend-Pahlavi 
Glossary.” And the work was preceded by a long and 
important introductory essay on the Pahlavi language, in 
which the nature of that language was, for tho first time, 
fully and critically examined, and a sound basis laid for 
future investigations. This essay began with a history 
of the researches in Pahlavi literature, inscriptions, and 
numismatics which had been made in Europe. It then 
proceeded to discuss tlie meaning of the terms Pahlavi 
and Huzvfirish, identifying Pahlavi with Parthian or 
ancient Persian, and explaining Huzvarish ns the mode 
of writing Pahlavi with a large intermixture of foreign 
or obsolete words. It next deciphered several Sasanian 
inscriptions, and compared their language with that of the 
Parsi hooks, ■with the view of determining the character 
of Pahlavi, which it defined as a Semitic language, with 
an admixture of Iranian ■words, and a prevailing Iranian 
construction, if we look only to the way it is ■written (all 
the pronouns and particles, and most of the common 
words, being usually Semitic); or as a purely Iranian lan- 
guage if we consider only way in which it is read; 
and to this practice, of reading the Iranian equivalents of 
■the written Semitic words, it attributed the total disappear- 
ance of these Semitic words in modern Persian as soon as 
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the writers began to write as they spoke. The essay con- 
cluded by discussing the origin and age of Pahlavi, and 
showed that traces of that language can he discovered in 
some short inscriptions of the fourth and seventh centu- 
ries B.c. Although this glossary was originally published 
by Anquetil in his Zend-Avesta in 1771, it v^as in such a 
modified form that it remained for a century practically 
useless. ^ 

Shortly after the publication of the first of these glos- 
saries, the author of these Essays was appointed Professor 
of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the University of 
Munich, where he continued to publish, from time to time, 
short essays on subjects connected with Parsi literature ; 
among them an essay “ On the Present State of Zend Phi- 
lology” (1868), in which he sought to cori'eet the mis- 
apprehensions of other scholars with regard to the mean- 
ings of certain Avesta words. Also a translation of the 
eighteenth Eargard of the Vendidad, with a commentary 
(1869) ; and an essay on the Yathfi-ahu-vairyo, one of the 
most sacred formulas of the Parsis, with a translation of 
its commentary in Yasna xix. (1872). 

The last of his works connected with the Parsi religion 
was the revision and publication of Dastur Hoshangji’s 
edition of “ The Book of Arda-Yiraf ” (1872), and its glos- 
sary (1874). In the preparation of these works, and also 
in the Palilavi-Pazand glossary, he was assisted by an 
English friend, E. "W. West, whose attention had been first 
directed to Pahlavi by the discovery of inscriptions in that 
language at the old Buddhist caves of Kanheri, about 
twenty miles north of Bombay. To the Pahlavi text and 
transliteration of the book of Arda-Viraf were added the 
texts and transliterations of the tale of G6sht-i Eryano 
and the Hadokht Uask, with English translations of all 
three texts, and introductory essays describing the manu- 
scripts used, the system of transliteration adopted, and the 
contents of the texts. The glossary, which was prepared 
by West from the original texts and from materials sup- 
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plied 1)7 Dastiir iroshangji, vras nrranged in the nlphn- 
betical ottlcr of the Tahlavi cliamclcrs, ns compared with 
their modem Persian equivalents. It form.s a complete 
index to the three texts, and to some Pnhlnvi fragments 
which had been pnhlishwl, hut not glossariscd, in the 
introductions and notes to iho previous glossaries. It 
would bo n great assistanco to scholars if other I’nlilavi 
texts were published in a similarly complete manner, but 
the labour of doing so, with sufTicient accuracy, i.s alann- 
ingly great. To the glossary was added an outline of 
Pahlavi grammar. 

Ecsides assisting in the puhlicalion of Dasltir lies* 
hangji’a worhs, WfjiT Imd also published " The Hook of the 
Maiuyb'i-Uhnrd” (1871) which profes.'’C3 to give tlie utter- 
ances of the Spirit of Wisdom on many of the doctrirjes 
and details of tlio Parsi religion. In this worl: the Pa.Miid 
text and Nciyesangli’s Sanskrit translation were printed in 
Pomau typo, and acconipanied by a glossary of all tho 
PAzand words, with an oulUno of PtV-and grammar. 

Passing over 8on\o short essays, such as Sacha\i’e *' Con- 
tributions to the ICnowlcdgo of Parsi I.ilerature," and also 
larger works of more pretension, such as Spiegel's “ Iranian 
Antiquities," tliis account of Knropcan researches may bo 
concluded by a short notice of fiomo Trench works. 

A new’ French translation of the Avesta is in tho course 
yof publication by C. de Harlez, Professor at the University 
of Louvain, in IklgiuTO. Tlio first volume (187s) contains a 
translation of tho Veiididad, with an introductory historical 
account of Zoroaster and the Avesta, and some details re- 
garding Zoroastrian doctrines and ceremonies. Tlio second 
volume (1876) contains translations of tlio Visparad, Yasna, 
Hadokht Nask, and tho first ten Ynshts of Westorganrd’j 
edition of the texts. These translations aro based not only 
upon SpiegGl’a translations, but also upon tho works ot all 
other scholars hitherto published, which Iiavo been care- 
fully compared wdth the original text by JI. de Ilarlez, wlio 
has selected the most satisfactory explanations, or modified 
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them in accordance with his own researches. He has 
endeavoured to give the meaning of the text without being 
slavishly literal in his translation, because the French 
language, in his opinion, does not tolerate strictly literal 
translation where the meaning is obscure. This is unfor- 
timate, as there are many obscure passages into which it 
would be very hazardous to import more meaning than the 
original text implies. Perhaps it would be more correct to 
say that French writers, like Orientals, cannot tolerate that 
strict accuracy of translation which seems so desirable to 
Teutonic scholars. 

With regard to the Vendidad, it may be noticed that aU 
translators have been misled into admitting Avesta quota- 
tions, made by the Pahlavi commentator, as integral por- 
tions of the Avesta text. This mistake has arisen from 
the Avesta text being printed separate from the Pahlavi, 
instead of alternating with it as in the original manu- 
scripts. Heither the writers of the Vendidad Sddah, nor 
the European editors of the texts, have been always able to 
distinguish these quotations from the original text; nor is, 
it sometimes easy to do so ; but Vend. i. 4 (i. 2, Westerg.) 
consists of four such quotations which form part of the 
Pahlavi commentary. 

A young French scholar, Jajies Dahimestetek, has 
recently engaged in the study of the Avesta texts in a 
strictly scientific manner, and has published several essays 
of considerable importance. Am ong these may be men- 
tioned his Zend Notes,” and “ Notes on the Avesta,” in 
which he traces the philological relations of many Avesta 
words, for the purpose of fixing their meanings. His essay 
on “Haurvat^d and Ameretad” (1875) traces the history 
of these two ideas, health and immortality, as they first 
became personified as archangels who oppose Tauru and 
Zairicha, the demons of s.ickness and death ; secondly, as 
these archangels acquired the attributes of protectors of 
water and vegetation, and their opponents became the 
demons of hunger and tliirst; and finally, as their names 
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became corrupted into Ivhurtlad and Mtinlad, ^'licn there 
appeared a tendency to treat them os titles of fire and the 
angel of death. Tliis account of these t^vo Aincshaspeutas 
is ably supported, and to a great extent substantiated, by 
quotations from the Avesta and Ve^la. 

His latest \vork is nn exhaustive essay " On Onnazd and 
Ahriman" (1877), in which ho has applied the method of 
comparative mj'tliology to explain lljo myths, equally with 
that of comparative philologj- to explain the texts. Tlic 
conclusion, he arrives at is, that Mazdayasnianism was 
originally a dualism which taught that tlic universe was 
created by two beings, Ahuramazda, who is luminous and 
good, and Angra-mainyu, who is glootny and bad ; and the 
history of the universe is a historj* of their struggles for 
supremacy. Ahuramazda can .bo traced back to Asurn, the 
supreme god of Indo-Iranian limes, and is the representa- 
tive of Vnruija, Jicus, or Jupiter, lint Angra-mainjni is n 
later idea of the Iraninos only, althoiigh ho takes the place 
of the Indo-Iranian sorpenUdemon who fought with the 
fire-god in storms. Tliis dualism satisfied the popular 
mind, but philosophers found it ncccssar)’. in the end, to 
set up a First Cause, whom they c.allcd Iloundlcss Time, or 
Destiny, and from whom they imagined that both the crea- 
tive beings proceeded. Thc.se conclusions, so far ns the 
primary dualism is concerned, will hardly bo accepted by 
the Dasturs as a correct view’ of Zaratliushtra’s teachings. 
The Parsis arc now strict monotheists, and whatover may 
have been the views of former philosophical w’ritings, their 
ono supreme deity is Ahuramazda. Tlieir views of Angra- 
mainyu seem to differ in no respect from what is supposed 
to be the orthodox Christian view of the devil. ^Vllether 
Darmesteter’s conclusions regarding the dualism can be 
fully maintained is rather doubtful; the question depends 
rather upon the exact meaning of a few difficult passages 
in old writings, W’hicli are confessedly mere fragments, than 
upon the wide generalisations of comparative mythologj’i 
which may easily mislead. 
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HI. — ^ZOROASTEIAN STUDIES Al^IONG THE PAESIS. 

Before concluding this Essay, we may briefly notice the 
efforts of the Zoroastrians themselves to preserve and 
elucidate their ancient religion and literature. 

The Persian cuneiform inscriptions inform us that the 
Achjemenian Mugs believed in Ahuramazda, and that their 
language was closely allied to that of the Avesta ; in fact, 
the period of their rule appears to have been the Augustan 
age of Zoroastrian literature, when it was completed and 
arranged in twenty-one hoolrs, called task's, each indexed 
by one of the twenty-one words composing the sacred 
Yatlidl.-aliu-'oaiTyd formula. This period is approximately 
mentioned in the hook of Arda-Viraf, when it states that 
for " three hundred years the religion was in purity, and 
men were without doubts.” 

We know from classical writers that Alexander, in a 
drunken frolic, burnt the citadel and palace of the Achas- 
menian kings at Persepolis, in which one of the two 
complete copies of the Zoroastrian literature had been 
deposited ; thus one copy was biumt, and the other is said 
to have been plundered by the Greeks, Any other copies, 
more or less partial, must have suffered greatly during the 
next 550 years, while the Zoroastrian religion received 
little support from either Greeks or Parthians, although 
the fourth book of the Dinkard mentions that Valkhash 
(Vologeses) tlie Ashkanian ordered all extant writings to 
be collected and preserved. 

The earlier kings of the Sasanian dynasty collected and 
rearranged the scattered writings, and the more peaceable 
of the later kings encouraged literary pursuits; but the 
Mohammedan conquest of Persia, and the troubled times 
which followed, swept away nearly all these writings, not- 
withstanding two or three attempts of leading Zoroastrians 
to preserve what was still extant. Of these attempts it is 
recorded, at the end of the third book of the Dinkard, that 
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Adarpad-i Adarfrobag-i I'anikhzSdan collected all the old 
writings he could find; and this collection falling into 
decay, was again copied by Adarpad-i Admitan, and 
arranged in the form of the Dinkard, the fourth and fifth 
books of which appear to contain the sayings of Adarfro- 
bag-i Tarukhzaddn, and those he selected from the reli- 
gious books. Of the subsequent fate of the Dinkard more 
will be said in the next Essay. 

The Zoroastrian fugitives who settled on the western 
shores of India found it difficult to preserve all their reli- 
gious ceremonies and literature, and frequently applied to 
their persecuted brethren in Persia for information during 
the first ten centuries after the Mohammedan conquest. 
Parsi writers may probably exaggerate the ignorance of 
their forefathers in India, as it was during these dark ages 
that one of their priests, the famous Neryosangh Dhaval, 
was able to translate several of their religious books from 
Pahlavi into Sanskrit. Among these books are the 
Shikand-gumanl, Mainy6-i-khard, and tbe greater part of 
the Yasna, the translations of which exhibit a knowledge 
of the original Pahlavi that is hardly yet surpassed by 
modern Dasturs. Neryosangh appears to have aimed at 
popularising the obscure Pahlavi texts by transliterating 
them into Pazand ; hut why he sliould have added a San- 
skrit translation is not so apparent, unless it were for the 
information of strangers, or as a somewhat unnecessary 
stepping-stone to a Gujrati version. As manuscripts of 
the early part of the sixteenth century are still extant, 
which have descended from Keryosangh's writings, it is 
evident that he must have lived as early as the fifteenth 
century ; and judging from their genealogies, the present 
Dasturs are inclined to think that he flourished about that 
time. 

The Parsis are also indebted, to some priests of these 
dark ages, for the successive copies of their sacred books 
which have preserved their religious writings from total 
dcstiuctiou. The oldest of these copyists whoso manu- 
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scripts still survive was Mihrapan-i Kai-Khusro-i Milu-a- 
pau-i Speudyad-i^ LlihrapS-n-i Marjpau-i Bahrain, who 
appears to have heen a voluminous though rather careless 
copyist, as we find his name in many colophons dated 
about 550 years ago. He seems to have completed the book 
of Arda-Viraf and G6sht-i Fryano (copied in Kng now at 
Copenhagen) on the i8th of the tenth month A.Y. 690; the 
first part of the so-called Pahlavi Shfihnamah (now in the 
library of Dastur Jamaspji at Bombay) on the nth of the 
sixth month a.y. 691, and the latter part on the 19th day of 
another month in the same year ; the Tasna with Pahlavi 
(now at Copenhagen) on the 27th of the tenth month 
A.Y. 692 ; another copy of the same (now in the library of 
Dastur Jamaspji at Bombay) on the 19th day of the 
eleventh month A.Y. 692 ; the Vendidad with Pahlavi (now 
at Copenhagen) on the 24th daj^’ of the fourth month 
A.Y. 693 ; the Shayast-la-shhyast (copied in K^o now at 
Copenhagen) on the 9th day of the seventh month a.y. 700; 
and the Hddokht Hask (copied in the same) on the i8th 
day of the niath month a.y, 720 ; also the Vendidad with 
Pahlavi (now in the India Office Library at London) 
seems to be in his handwriting, but the colophon is lost. .. 
Of these eight manuscripts, four are still extant in hlihr^ 
pan’s handwriting; three we know only from copies taken 
about five hundred years ago, and now contained in the 
manuscript Kso at Copenhagen ; and the handwritiug of the 
Pahlavi Shffimamah is so lilie that of Kjo, that it may be a 
similar copy from Mihrapan’s manuscript. Three of his 
books were copied at Kambayat from manuscripts {yadman 
nipilc) written by Bustam-i Mihrapan-i Marjpan-i Dahishn- 
yffi', who may have been his great-grand-uncle. 

Passing on to later times, we find the arrival of the 
Iranian Dastur Jamasp (surnamed Wilayati, “foreign”) 
giving a considerable impulse to the study of religious 
literature among the Indian Parsis. He is reported to 
have left Persia on the 27th Hovember 1720, and to have 

^ Once written Speudyiir. 
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given the Dasturs at Nawsari, Surat, and Bhroch much 
information regarding the customs and learning of the 
Zoroastrians in Persia. The chief Dastur at Nau'sari, 
Jamasp Asa, became celebrated for his learning, and at his 
death, about 125 years ago, left a large library of manu- 
scripts, -which has become much scattered among his pos- 
terity, now in the fifth generation. The visit of Dastur 
Jamasp Wilayati appears to have first called the attention 
of the Indian Parsis to the fact that their calendar was 
exactly one month behind that of their Persian brethren. 
This was a matter of some importance, as it would, in their 
opinion, destroy the efficacy of their prayers if the wrong 
month were mentioned, and it altered the date of all their 
festivals. It was not, however, till after further inquiries 
in Persia, and the arrival of another priest therefrom, that 
several Indian Parsis determined to adopt the Persian 
calendar, which they did on the 17th June 1745, corre- 
sponding to the 29th day of the ninth month a.y. i i 14 of 
the Persian reckoning, which they styled jarfiw, “ancient," 
while the old Indian reckoning, which has been retained 
by the majority of the Parsis, is styled ramt, “ customary,” 
or sJidhntshdht, “imperial;” the term qadim, however, 
when found in older documents, is said to mean the old 
reckoning of the Indian Parsis. 

This alteration in the calendar, and several small altera- 
tions in ritual in accordance -with Persian usage, such as 
pronouncing vohi for vokd, constituted a complete schkm 
requiring a distinct priesthood, and occasioned much 
controversy. The old-calendar party accounted for the 
difference in leckoning by supposing that the people in 
Persia had forgotten to insert an intercalary month which 
their fugitive brethren had remembered to do shortly after 
their flight from the Mohammedans : if this were the case, 
it is difficult to understand why the intercalary month 
was not again inserted e-very 120 years, according to the 
supposed practice. To support this theory it became 
necessar}' to prove, from the religious hooks, that such an 
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intercalary (kabtsah) month was therein enjoined, and this 
led to the kaUsah controversy, in which the chief advo- 
cates for the intercalation were Dastnr Aspendiarji Kam- 
dinji of Bhroch, who published a book on the subject in 
1826, and Dastur Edalji Darabji of Bombay, who published 
the book of the Elhorehe-Yehijak in 1828. Their chief 
opponent was MuUa Firuz, who published tlie Avijeh-Din, 
in 1830, to refute Dastur Edalji’s %dews. Much of the 
controversy turns upon the meaning of one or more Pah- 
lavi words, generally read veMjaktk, which Dastiu: Edalji 
translates as “intercalary,” and Mull a Eirhz explains as 
referring to new-year’s day, or the beginning. In some 
cases the word cited means evidently “additional,” but 
none of the passages quoted seem to bear much on the 
question of an intercalary month, either one way or the 
other, although Dastur Edalji has mistranslated one obscure 
passage so as to prove his case. That there must have 
been some mode of keepiog the calendar in accordance 
with the sun in former times appears evident from the 
Bundahish (p. 59, Westerg.), where two of the gakanldr 
festivals are made coincident with the longest and shortest 
days respectively; but there seems to be no account in 
the Parsi books of the mode adopted for the rectification 
of the calendar. 

The growing demand among Parsis fox further informa- 
tion regarding the contents of their sacred books was met, 
to some extent, by the publication (in 1843) of Yasna 
text in Gujrati characters, with a Gujrati translation, by 
Aspandiaeji Fkamji; and a similar translation of the 
Vendidad was made about the same time. These transla- 
tions are noteworthy as being the latest Parsi works of 
this natm-e which are free from European influence, and 
can therefore be consulted by European scholars as the 
last embodiment of pure traditional information. 

The foremost of the Parsi uniters who represent the 
period of transition from confidence in old traditions to 
reliance on European scholars, is Dastur Peshotanji 
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Behramji SanjanA, the present liigh-priest of the Bombay 
Parsis of the predominant sect. In 1848 he pubKshed the 
Pahlavi text of the Vajarkard-i-dinl, from a modern copy 
of an old manuscript at Surat : this is probably the first 
hook printed with Pahlavi type. In 1853 he published a 
Gujrati translation of the Pahlavi Kdrndmak-i Ardashir-i 
Pdpakdn, which is a fairly good specimen of correct trans- 
lation. Before the publication of his “ Grammar of the 
Pahlavi Language” (in Gujrati, 1871), Dastur Peshotanji 
had ample opportunity to study the views of European 
scholars ; and his grammar, whicli is very complete, 
though rather too voluminous, is a great improvement 
upon the one or two Pahlavi grammars previously pub- 
lished by Pars! ^vrite^3. He thinks that the pronunciation 
of the Semitic portion of the Pahlavi in Sasanian times 
has been correctly handed down by tradition, and that its . 
variations from Chaldee are due to corrupt pronunciation 
when the words were first adopted, and not to mere mis- 
reading of the characters after the correct pronunciation 
was lost. This opinion, however, is not confirmed by 
reference to the inscriptions of Sasanian times ; thus, the 
word traditionally pronounced jdniin, “ become,” is found 
inscribed yahvun in unambiguous Sasanian characters, 
exactly as had been anticipated by European scholars, 
whose proposed readings of several other HuzvSrish words 
are fully confirmed by the Sasanian inscriptions. In some 
cases the inscriptions have contradicted the views of 
■European, scholars, so Patsi writois oxoiciso a wise dis- 
cretion in not departing from their traditional readings too 
hastily. 

The latest work of Dastur Peshotanji, of which the first 
volume appeared in i874,i3theDinkard,in which he gives 
the Pahlavi text with a transliteration in Avesta letters, 
a Gujrati and English translation, and a glossary of soma 
selected words. This first volume contains about one- 
eighteenth part of the extant portion of the Dinkard, or 
about one-eighth of the third hook, which is the least 
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interesting part of tlie work, and perhaps the- most difficult 
to translate. Many improvements in the translation 
might he suggested, but it gives the meaning of the original 
as nearly as can he expected in a first translation of a 
difficult text. The second volume, published in 1876, 
completes the first tenth part of the extant text, and fully 
maintains the character of this edition of the Dinkard 
for accuracy. 

The works of Dastur Hoshaitgji Jamaspji have already 
been mentioned (p. 48-51) as having been revised by the 
author of these Essays, and published under his super- 
vision. In their original state they displayed a very con- 
siderable knowledge of Pahlavi on the part of Dastur 
Hoshangji, who had disposed of many of the chief diffi- 
culties which might otherwise have troubled the reviser ; 
most of the corrections required were due to additions, and 
to the progress of knowledge in the interval between the 
first preparation and the publication' of the works. Dastur 
Hoshangji has also prepared an edition of the Pahlavi and 
Pazand texts of the Shikand-gumani, with a glossary of 
the Pahlavi words ; and also an edition of the Avesta and 
Pahlavi texts of the Vendidad, with a glossary of the 
Pahlavi words ; but neither of these works are yet pub- 
lished. 

In 1866 a prize was offered by Seth Khurshedji 
Eustamji Kam^ for a new Gujrati translation of the 
Vendidad, with a complete glossary of the words in the 
Avesta text. This translation was supplied, three years 
afterwards, by Havasji Edalji Kanga, but was not pub- 
lished till 1874. It is based upon Westergaard’s text and 
the best European translations which had appeared, and 
the writer has added, in many places, a good deal of ex- 
planatory commentary. This is likely to remain the 
standard translation for the use of the Parsi community, 
and it is to be regretted that its author has not avoided 
the mistake of translating Avesta quotations, made by the 
Pahlavi commentator, as part of the Avesta text, which 
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has been already noticed (p. 52) as a general error of 
translators. In addition to the quotations admitted into 
the text by JI. do Ilnrlez, lie has translated the five quota- 
tions 'which constitute Vend. ii. 6 (A^^csterg.), and finds 
considerable difficulty in adapting them to the text, as 
might be expected. If ho had consultwl a manuscript of 
the Vendidad with Paldavi ho would havo seen at onco 
that these five sentences aro merely quoted by the Pahlavi 
commentator to prove tho correctness of lus assertions. 
The fact that these Avesla quotations form no part of the 
text is noticed by Dastur Iloshangji in his manuscript 
edition of the texts of tho Vendidad. 

In concluding these remarks upon tho progress of Zo- 
roastrian studies aiuoug tho Parsis, it ina^* bo mentioned 
that Dastur Jamaspji MiKociiniAnji Jamaspasana of 
Bombay has been engaged for many years in collecting 
materials for a Pahlavi dictionary, tho first part of wiiich 
is now in tho press. This dictionary is likely to bo ex- 
ceedingly useful, being by far tho largest collection of 
Pahlavi words liitlicrto made; and these aro arranged in 
the order of the Sanskrit alphabet, which is convenient for 
a people speakiug Gujratt It will adiicro strictly to 
traditional readings and interprctations, of which it ought 
to form a permanent record, valuable to all parties in 
these times of progressive transition. 

Thus much had to be noticed regarding tho general 
course of researches into tho sacred wTitings of tho Parsis. 
Slowly tho ideas of past ages, buried for thousands of 
years in documents wTittcii in a language moro or less 
unintelligible, begin to be unfolded ; but many years and 
many laborers will bo required to make this new field 
for antiquarian and philological research yield much fruit. 
The Dasturs, who are most concerned, and other younger, 
talented, and well-to-do members of tho Pars! community, 
ought to consider it their duty to collect and multiply 
correct and unimproved copies of all the oldest manu- 
scripts extant, and to supply themselves with all tho 
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means (such, as a knowledge of Sanskrit, Persian, Chaldee, 
&c.) now required for a successful investigation of the 
Avesta and Pahlavi languages, in order that they may 
study the contents of their manuscripts, and learn the 
foundations on which their religion rests. Let them not 
he discouraged if the results he not so flattering to their 
self-love as they anticipated. So far as their researches 
disclose what is good and proper in their religion, they 
must strengthen the belief in its divine origin ; and so far 
as they disclose what is bad and improper, they merely 
indicate the corruptions introduced by human tradition. 
Such corruptions can be neither concealed nor defended 
with safety ; but when discovered, they must be rejected 
as mere human inventions and superstitious errors. All 
religions have passed tlu’ough human minds and human 
hands, and are therefore likely to abound with human 
errors ; so that the man who believes in the infallibility 
of a book is but one step removed from the superstition 
of him who beheves in the infallibility of a high-priest ; 
he merely removes the idea of verbal inspiration from the 
broad daylight of the present, where its improbability 
would be too obvious, into the dim obscurity of the past, 
where difficulties become lost in the misty shadows of 
antiquity. Whatever is true in religion will bear the 
fullest investigation and most searching criticisih; it is 
only error that fears discussion. 
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LANGUAGES OF THE FARSI SCRIPTURES. 

The languages of Persia, commonly called Iranian, form 
a separate family of the great Aryan stock of languages 
■which comprises, besides the Iranian idioms, Sanskrit 
(with its daughters), Greek, Latin, Teutonic (with Eng- 
lish), Slavonian, Letto-Lithuanian, Celtic, and all allied 
dialects. The Iranian idioms arrange themselves under 
two heads : — 

1, Iranian languages properly so called. 

2. A£&liated tongues. 

The first division comprises the ancient, mediaeval, and 
modern languages of Iran, which includes Persia, Media, 
and Bactria, those lands which are styled in the Zend- 
Avesta airydo daiiharo, “Aryan countries." We may 
class them as follows : — 

(a.) The East Iranian or Bactrian branch, extant only 
in the two dialects in which the scanty fragments of the 
Parsi scriptures are -written. The more ancient of them 
may ho called the “ Gfitha dialect,” because the most 
extensive and important writings preserved in this pecu- 
liar idiom are the so-called Gfith:^ or hymns ; the later 
idiom, in which most of the books of the Zend-Avesta are 
written, may he called “ancient Bactrian," or "the classi- 
cal Avesta language," which ww for many centuries the 
spoken and ■written language of Bactria. The Bactrian 
languages seem to have been dying out in the third cen- 
tury B.C., and they have left no daughters. 

(&.) The West Iranian languages, or those of Media and 

i; 
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Persia. These are known to ns during the three periods 
of antiquity, middle ages, and modern times, hut only in 
the one dialect, which has, at every period, served as the 
written language throughout the Iranian provinces of the 
Persian empire. Several dialects are mentioned by lexi- 
cographers, hut we know very little about them.^ Of the 
^ancient Persian a few documents are stUl extant in the 
cuneiform inscriptions of the kings of the AchEemenian 
dynasty, found in the ruins of PersepoHs, on the rock of 
Behistun, near Hamadan, and some other places in Persia. 
This language stands nearest to the two Bactrian dialects 
of the Zend-Avesta, hut exhibits some peculiarities ; for 
instance, we find d used instead of z, as adam, “ 1,” in the 
Avesta azem. ; dasta, “ hand,” in the Avesta zasfa. It is 
undoubtedly the mother of modern Persian, hut the differ- 
ences between them are nevertheless great, and in reading 
and interpreting the ancient Persian cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, Sanskrit and the Avesta, although they he only sister 
languages, have proved more useful than its daughter, 
the modern Persian. The chief cause of this difference 


between ancient and modern Persian is the loss of nearly 
all the grammatical inflexions of nouns and verbs, and the 
total disregard of gender, in modern Persian ; while in the 
ancient Persian, as written and spoken at the time of the 


1 In Sayyid Husain Shall Hakikat’s 
Persian grammar, entitled Tu^fatu- 
l-’Ajant, there .are seven Iranian lan- 
guages enumerated, which are classed 
under two heads, viz. (a) the obso- 
lete or dead, and (6) such dialects 
as are still used. Of the obsolete he 
knows four: Svghdi, the language 
of ancient Sogdiana {Sxighdka in the 
Zend-Avesta); Zduli (for Zdhidt), 
the dialect of Zfl,bulistdn ; Sakzl,, 
spoken in Sajastkn (called Sakastene 
by the Greeks) ; and Hiriiut, spoken 
in Herat [Har6yu in the Zend- 
Avesta). As languages in use he 
mentions Pdrst, which, he says, was 
spoken in Istakhar (Persepolis), the 
ancient capital of Persia ; then Dart. 


or language of the court, according 
to this writer, spoken at Balkh, Bok- 
hara, Marv, and in Badakhshdn ; and 
Pahlavt, or Pahlavdnt, the language 
of the so-called Pahlav, comprising 
the districts of Eai [Bagha in the 
Zend-Avesta), Ispahan, and Dinfir. 
Dart he calls the language of Fir- 
dausi, but the trifling deviations he 
mentions to prove the difference be- 
tween Dart and Pdrst (for instance, 
ashkam, “ belly,” used in Dart for 
shikam, and abd, “with,” for Id), 
refer only to slight changes in spell- 
ing, and are utterly insuflicient to 
induce a philologist to consider Dari 
an idiom different from Pilrsi. 
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Aclircmciiiana (n.c. 500-300), wo utill fin<! a great inany 
iuficxjons agreeing with these of tlic S.in‘ikrit, Ave'^la, 
and other ancient Aryan tongnea. At wliat time iho 
Persian language, like the Engli'sh, hecamo simplified, and 
adapted for amalgamating with foreign wnrtl'J, by tlio lo^-s 
of its terminations, we cannot ascertain. Iltil there is 
ever}' reason to suppose that this dissolution and nh'-or|»- 
tion of terminations, on account of their liaving become 
wore or less unintelligible, began before the Clirirtian era, 
because in the later in«criptions of the Ac!m:mcninns 
(u.a 400), we find already Fome of the grammatical fonns 
confounded, which confusion we discover also in many 
parts of thu Zend-Avesta. Xo inscription in the vcnia- 
cular Persian of the Arsacidans, the ruccc«.5om of the 
Achrcmcnians, being extant, wo cannot trace the gradual 
dissolution of the tenninations; and wlien wc next meet 
with the vernacular, in the inscriptions of tho first two 
Sasanian inonarchs, it aj)|>cars in the curiously mixed 
form of Pahlavi, which gradually changes till about A.l». 
300, when it differs but little from lim Palilavi of tlio 
Pars! books, as wo shall shortly see. 

The second chief division of lliu Iranian tongues com- 
prises the afdiaUd /an^imjcs, that is to Fay, sucli ns slmro 
in the chief i>cculiarities of this family, hut dlfTor from it 
in many essential particulars. To this division wo inu.st 
refer Ossdk, spoken by home small lril)C3 in tho Caucasus, 
but difiering completely from tlio other Cnuc;isian lan- 
guages; also Armenian and Afyhanic 

After this brief notice of tho Iranian languages in 
general, wc slmll proceed to tho more particular considera- 
tion of the languages of tho Zoml-Avcsta and other religious 
literature of tho Parsis. 

1. — THE I^ANGUAOE OF THE AVESTA ERnOSTODSLT CALLED 
ZF.XD. 

The original language of tho Parsi scriptures has usually 
been called Zend by European sdiolars, but this name has 
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never been generally admitted by Parsi scholars, although 
it may have been accepted by a few on European autho- 
rity, which is apt to be treated with too much deference 
by Oriental minds. We shall see, hereafter, that this 
application of the term Zend is quite inconsistent with its 
general use in the Parsi boolcs, and ought, therefore, to be 
discarded by scholars who wish to prevent the propagation 
of error. At present we need only observe that no name 
for the language of the Parsi scriptures has yet been found 
in the Parsi books ; but whenever the word Zend {mnd) is 
used alone, it is applied to some Pahlavi translation, com- 
mentary, or gloss ; and whenever the word Avesta (avistdJc) 
is used alone, it is applied to the Parsi scriptures in their 
original language. The language of the Zend, therefore, 
is Pahlavi, and this is a sufSeient reason for not applying 
that term to another language, with which its connection 
is probably slight. Por want of a better term, we may 
follow the example of most Parsi scholars in usiug the 
term Avesta for the language of the Avesta ; and to avoid 
confusion, we must discard the word Zend altogether when 
spealdng of languages; although, for reasons given here- 
after, we may stiQ use Zend-Avesta as a general term for . 
the Parsi scriptures. 

The general character of the Avesta language, in both 
its dialects, is that of a highly developed idiom. It is rich 
in inflexions, both of the verbs and nouns. In the latter, 
where three numbers and eight cases can be distinguished, 
it agrees almost completely with Vedic Sanskrit, and in 
the former it exhibits a greater variety of forms than the 
classical Sanskrit. We find, besides, a multitude of com- 
pound words of various lands, and the sentences are joined 
together in an easy way, which contributes largely to a 
ready understanding of the general sense of passages. It 
is a genuine sister of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Gothic; 
but we find her no longer in the prime of life, as she 
appears rather in her declining age. The forms are not 
always kept strictly distinct from each other, as is the 
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case in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin; but are now and then 
confounded, much less, however, in the verbs than in the 
nouns, where the dissolution first began. The crude form, 
or original uninflected state of the word, is often used 
instead of the original inflected forms ; thus, we find daeva, 
“ demon, evil spirit,” which is really the crude form of the 
word, employed as the instrumental singular, which ought to 
be daevena, or at least and as the nominative plural, 
which ought to be daemonhC or daevd. The long vowels 
a and t are out of use in tlie nominative feminine, so that 
the gender is not so easily recognised from the termina- 
tion alone as in Sanskrit; thus wo have daena, "creed, 
belief,” instead of daend ; moreover, the forms of the dative 
and instrumental are often confounded, especially in the 
phiraL These deviations from the regular forms, and tho 
confusion of terminations, arc far more frequent in tho 
classical Avesta than in the Gfttba dialect, where tlio gram- 
matical forms are, in most cases, quite regular. 

Notwithstanding these symptoms of decay, tho relation- 
ship of the Avesta language to the most ancient Sanskrit, 
the so-called Vedic dialect,! jg as close as that of the dif- 
ferent dialects of the Greek language (iEolic, Ionic, Doric, 
or Attic) to each other. The languages of the sacred 
hymns of the Brahmans, and of those of the Parsis, are 
only the two dialects of two separate tribes of one and tbe 
same nation. As tbe lonians, Dorians, .^Etolians, &c., were 
different tribes of the Greek nation, whose general name 
was Hellenes, so the ancient Brahmans and Parsis were 
two tribes of the nation which is called Aryas both in the 

^ This is distinct from the nmal 105 of ceremonies, their effects, &c. 
Sanskrit, which alone ia studied now- They learn them parrot'like by heart, 
adays by the Brahmans. The most but care nothing about understand- 
learned Pandits of the present Brah- ing their prayers. If they are asked 
manic soianninity, who are perfectly to explain the meaning, they refer to 
acquainted with the classical Sansknt a commentary made sercral hundred 
longu^e, are utterly unable to ex- years ago by a highly celebrated Brab- 
plain the more ancient portions of man (SAyafla), which often fails to 
the Vedas, which consist chitfly of gwa a complete insight into Vedio 
hymns, and speculations on the mean- antiquity. 
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Veda and Zend-Avesta; the former may be compared vdtb 
the lonians, and the latter with the Dorians, The most 
strilring feature perceptible when comparing both Avesta 
dialects with Sanskrit is, that they are related closely to 
the Vedic form of Sanskrit, but not to the classical. In 
verbal forms, especially moods and tenses, the classical 
SansM’it, though very rich in comparison with modern 
languages, is much poorer than the more primitive dialect 
preserved in the Vedas ; thus it has lost various forms of 
the subjunctive mood, most tenses of all moods except the 
indicative (the imperative and potential moods preserving 
only the present tense), the manifold forms expressing the 
infinitive mood,i &c. ; whereas all these forms are to be 
found in the Vedas, Zend-Avesta, and Homeric Greek, in 
the greatest completeness. The syntactical structure in 
Vedic Sanskrit and the Avesta is simple enough, and 
verbal forms are much more frequently used than in 
classical Sanskrit, There can be no doubt that classical 
Sanskrit was formed long after the separation of the Ira- 
nians from the Hindus. 

The differences between Vedic Sanskrit and the Avesta 
language are very little in grammar, but are chiefly of 
a phonetical and lexicographical natm’e, lik e the differ- 
ences between German and Dutch. There are certain 
regular changes of sounds, and other phonetic peculiarities 
perceptible, a knowledge of which enables the philologist 
to convert any Avesta word easily into a pure Sanskrit 
one. The most remarkable changes are as follows ; — 

Initial s in Sanskrit is changed in the Avesta into h; 
thus soma (the sacred juice used by the Brahmans) = 
Tiaoma; sama, “together, the same,” == Kama; sa, “that, 
he,” = ha; sack, “to follow,” (Lat. sGg^^i) = hach. In the 
middle of a word the same change takes place, as in asu, 
“ life,” = anhv, ; except now and then in the last syllable, 
as in Av. yazahha, “ thou shalt worship,” where sh is pre- 

' In the Vedic dialect eleven such forms can be found, which are re* 
duccd to one- in classical Sanskrit. 
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served. At the end of a Tvord sA remains unless preceded 
by a, in which case the termination a&h, is changed into 6, 
except when followed by the enclitic conjunction tha, 
when the sibilant is preserved; thus asura-s, “living,” 
becomes ahurS, instead of ahurask, but we find aJmrashcha, 
“ and the living.” 

The Sanslait h, when not original, but only a derived 
sound, never remains in the Avesta, It is generally 
changed into z, as in zt, “then, therefore,” = S. hi; zima^ 
“winter," = S. hima; zle (root), “to invoke,” = S. hve. 
The Avesta z is also sometimes equivalent to a Sanskrit j, 
as in zan, " to produce,” (Ters. zddan) »» S. jan (Lat, 
gigno ) ; hizva, “ tongue,” s S. jihva. 

In comparing Avesta with Sanskrit words, wo often 
observe a nasal in the former which is wanting in the 
latter; this nasal is usually followed by k, os in atjhu, 
“life,” = S. asu. 

Instead of Sanskrit wo find ^ in the Avesta, as in 
ttspa, “horse,” « S. ashva (Lat. eguus, Gt. hippos); v(^a, 
“all,” “ S. vUhva; ijja/'dog,” * S. shvd. 

In place of Sanskrit rit, besides the regular change into 
arct} we find ash as an equivalent in tlio Avesta, as in 
mashya, “man,” = S. martya (Lat. mortalis, Gr. }/rotos)\ 
asha, “ right, true,” = S. rita. 

Instead of Sanskrit sv the Avesta has a peculiar guttural 
aspirate represented by q, and corresponding in sound 
probably to gu in Latin and Jchw in Persian, ns in qafna, 
“sleep,” = S. svapna (^t. samnus, Gr. hypnos, Pers. 
Tchwdh). 

These are the most remarkable phonetic differences 
between Sanskrit and Avesta words. By attending to them 
it is very easy to find the Sanskrit wo^ corresponding to 
one in the Avesta, and we can thus discover a largo number 
of words and forms similar to those in the Vedas. There 
are, of course, now and then (as is always the case in the 

• The Sanskrit vo«eI r* « alfisjsxeiircsenteJ b/ are or fr«,' fi't itself i» a 
corruption of art. 
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dialects of every language) peculiar words to loe found in 
the Avesta, hut these are always traceable to Sanskrit 
roots. 

A comparison of the grammatical forms in the Avesta 
and Sanskrit can he dispensed with. They are so very 
similar, even when not quite identical, that they are 
readily recognised by any one who has a slight knowledge 
of Sanskrit, The strongest proof of the original identity 
of Sanskrit and Avesta grammatical forms is their harmony 
even in irregularities. Thus, for instance, the deviations 
of the pronominal declension from that of the nouns are 
the same in both languages, as ahmdi, “to him,” = S. 
asmdi ; Jcahmdi, “ to whom,” = S. kasmdi ; yaesJiam, “ of 
whom” (pL), = S. yeshdm. Also in the declension of 
irregular nouns we find 8])wn, “dog,” = S. shvan,^ sing, 
nom. spd = S. slwd, acc. spdneni = S. shvdnam, dat. sunS = 
S. shune, gen. suno = S. sliunas, pi. nom spdno = S. sTwdnas, 
gen. sunam = S. slmndm ; likewise pathan, “ path,” = S. 
pathin, sing, noim.pcmta —^.pantlids, m&t.patlia = ^.patlia, 
pi. nom. pafitdno — S. panthdnas, acc. patho = S. pathas, 
gen.patJujm = patJidm. 

The extremely close affinity of the Avesta language to 
Vedic Sanskrit can he best seen from some forms of the 
present tense, in which the classical Sanskrit differs from 
the Vedic. Compare, for instance, Av. herenaomi, “I make,” 
with Ved. hrinomi and S. haromi; An. jamaiti, “he goes,” 
with Ved. gamati and S. gachclihati ; Av. gereiondmi, “I 
take,” with Ved. gAhhndmi and S. grihndmi. 

With regard to the differences between the two dialects 
of the Avesta, the language of the Gathas and the classical 
or ordinary Avesta, we can here only discuss their relation- 
ship to each other in a general way. The chief question 
is, whether they represent the same language at two 
different periods of time, or whether they are two con- 
temporary dialects, spoken in two different provinces of 

* Spelt as pronounced, sh representing the palatal sibilant, and sh the 
cerebral sibilant. 
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Iho ancient Bactrian empire. Our knowledge of tbo 
dialects of the Iranian languages and the periods of their 
development, pre\noii3 to the Clmstian era, is so limited, 
that it is extremely difficult to decide this question in a 
satisfactory manner. 

The difibrcnccs between these two dialects arc both of a 
phonctical and grammatical nature. Were the deviations 
merely of the former kind, we should be fully entitled to 
ascribe them to two dificrent ways of pronouncing certain 
vowels and consonants, os generally happens in diiTerent 
districts with nations speaking the same language; but 
should we discover in one dialect fuller and more ancient 
forms, and in the other evidently later and moro con- 
tracted ones, then the dificrenco between the Gfltha 
language and the ordinary Avcsla must bo ascribed to 
their being Avritten at different periods. 

The phonctical difiercnccs of the Giltha language from 
that of the other books arc, at a first glance, so considerable 
03 to induce one to trace them to di/TcrcDt localities of the 
same countiy, and not to different ages. But on closer 
inquiry we find that several of these phonctical pcculiaritic.s, 
such as the constant lengthening of final vowels, and the 
severing of one syllable into two (os of llio nom. pL n. of 
the relative pronoun yd into ecB), arc attributahlo to tbo 
original chanting of the Gfitbns and other shorter pieces, 
constituting the older Yasna, and arc not to bo traced to 
dialectical differences. These writings arc the most im- 
portant and holiest prayers used in the Zoroastrian divine 
service, and the way of chanting lliem was, very likely, 
analogous to that in which the Brahmans (originally near 
relations of the Parsis) used to chant the verses of the 
Samaveda at the time of solemn sacrifices, and which is 
kept up to this day on such occasions. On hearing a 
Simaveda priest chant some verses of this Veda, ono 
notices that be lengtlicns tho final vowels of the words, 
even when they are short. In Sanskrit, where tho 
grammar was fixed by rules, the texts were not altered 
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according to the mode of chanting them; while in the 
Avesta, where nothing regarding the grammar and pro- 
nunciation was settled, these peculiarities produced by 
chanting the Gathas and some other pieces crept into the 
manuscripts, which were generally written from memory 
only, as is still often the case. Besides these phonetical 
changes which can be explained as the result of chanting, 
there are a few other changes of vowels, such as that of a 
final d or initial a into e, as in Ice = M, “ who ? ” and 
emavat = amavat, " strong ; ” also some changes of con- 
sonants, as that of t into s in stavcis = stavat, “praising,” 
and the softening of harsh consonants, as in ddreng= 
dfhras (acc. pi, of dtar, “ fire ”). These deviations are sug- 
gestive of dialectical differences, but they are of no great 
importance, and no great weight can be attached to them ; 
they are merely such differences as might exist between 
the idioms of neighbouring towns in the same district. 
That these peculiarities, notwithstanding their insignifi- 
cance, have been preserved so well, and not been dissolved 
and changed into the current Bactrian language, which is 
preserved in the largest portion of the Zend-Avesta, in- . 
dicates the great reverence in which these hymns were 
held by the Zoroastrians. Considering that the Gathas 
contaiu the undoubted teaching of Zarathushtra himself 
(without adverting to other reasons), we do not hesitate to 
believe that the peculiar language used in the G4,thas was 
the dialect of his own town or district. 

As to grammatical forms, the Gatha dialect exhibits not 
a few deviations from the ordinary Avesta language. 
Most of these differences evidently represent a more pri- 
mitive state of the Bactrian language, nearer to its Aryan 
source; but some might be considered as merely dialec- 
tical peculiarities. The genitive singular of masculine 
nouns in a ends, nearly throughout the G§,thas, in ahyd, 
which corresponds exactly with the Sanskrit genitive ter- 
mination asya, while in the ordinary Avesta we always 
find ah6, apparently a contraction of ahya, thus Gdth. 
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daevahya, “ of a demon,” =“Av. daevahe - S. dcvasya. 
Again, the first pers. aing. imperative, expressing intention 
or volition, requires only the termination a or ai in the 
Gathas, whereas in the ordinary Avesta the derived 
termination dni prevails, and this is also used in Sanskrit; 
the usual infinitive formation in the Giithas is that in dydi 
wliich is also extremely frequent in the Vedic dialect, 
while it is nearly unknown in the ordinary Avesta, 
and wholly so in classical Sanskrit. In the pronouns, 
especially, the language of the Gathas exhibits more 
ancient forma than we find in any other part of the 
Zend-Avesta, as for example maihyd, “ to me,” which an- 
cient form, agreeing so well with Sans, mahyam and Lat. 
mihi, is nowhere to be found in the ordinary Avesta ; ob- 
serve also mahyd, m. 'maqydo, f. “ of my,” &c. The fre- 
quent use of the enclitic pronominal particles f, tin, htm, 
&c. (which is a peculiar feature of the Vedic dialect, distin- 
guishing it from classical Sanslcrit), and the great freedom 
with which prepositions are separated from their verbs (a 
chief characteristic of Vedic Sanskrit and Homeric Greek), 
indicate a more ancient stage of language in the G&tha 
dialect than we can discover in the ordinary Avesta, where 
these traces of a more varied and not quite settled form of 
expression are much fewer, and only met with, occasion- 
ally, in poetical pieces. 

Judging from these peculiarities, there seems no doubt 
that the dialect of the Gathas shows some traces of a higher 
antiquity than can he clmmed for the ordinary Avesta. 
l>ut the differences are not so great as between the Vedic 
and classical Sanskrit, or between the Greek of Homer and 
that of the Attic dialect, the two dialects of the Zend- 
Avesta being much closer to each other. They represent 
one and the same language, with such changes as may 
have been brought about within the space of one or two 
centuries. The Gdtha dialect is, therefore, only one or two 
centuries older than the ordinary Avesta language, which 
was the standard language of the ancient Iranian empire. 
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Much of the difficulty of understanding the Zend-Avesta 
arises, no douht, from grammatical defects in the texts 
extant, owing to the want of grammatical studies among 
the ancient Persians and Bactrians. Had the study of 
grammar, as a separate science, flourished among the an- 
cient Mohads and Dasturs, as was the case with Sanskrit 
grammar among the ancient Brahmans, and had Iran pro- 
duced men like Panini, K§,ty^yana, and Patanjah, who 
became lawgivers of the classical Sanskrit language, we 
should have less ground to complain of the had condition 
of the texts, and have found fewer difficulties ia explain- 
ing them than we have now to encounter. There is every 
reason to believe that the grammar of the Bactrian lan- 
guage was never fixed in any way by rules; thus the 
corruptions and abbreviations of forms, which gradually 
crept from the popular and coUoq[uial into the written 
language, became unavoidable. In Sanskrit the gramma- 
rians built, by means of numerous rules, under which every 
regular or irregular form in that language was brought, a 
strong bulwark against the importation of forms from the 
popular and vulgar language, which was characterised by 
them as Prl,krit i Grammar became a separate branch of 
study ; manuscripts were then either copied or written in 
strict accordance with the rules of grammar, but always 


^ One must not, however, lose sight 
of the fact that a language is not made 
by grammarians, but by the common 
people whom they despise. The work 
of grammarians is merely to take the 
language as they find it, and try to 
ascertain what rules they can manu- 
facture to account for the various 
forms and idioms used by the people 
around them. So long as such rtdes 
are laid down merely as explanations 
of existing facts, they will be useful 
to the scholar, and will not impede 
progress ; but once let them be enun- 
oiated as inflexible laws, unalterable 
os those of the Medes and Persians, 
and then they hinder progress, ossify 
thought, and stop discovery. Gram- 


mar is no exception to the general 
rule that laws are hurtful unless sub- 
ject to constant revision ; for a law 
that cannot be altered becomes a 
dogma, an impediment to discussion, 
progress, and improvement, whether 
it be grammatical, medical, legal, 
scientific, social, or religious. Whe- 
ther the stoppage of Hindu progress 
in knowledge beyond a certain point 
be not due to the excessive systema- 
tising adopted by their writers when 
they approached that point, is a mat- 
ter worth consideration. Arrived .at 
a certain amoimt of progress, they 
ceased to look forward, but contented 
themselves with surveying and ar- 
ranging what they already knew. 
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TTJth /itt«nl 2 on lo plmnclical peculiarilif'o, c^pMially in 
Vcdic books, if they had any real foundation. To thcoo 
graininntical studies of tlio ItraliinJin^ which belong to nn 
t^c long gone by, wo chiefly owe the wotiderfully correct 
and accurately grammatical stale of tlio texU of the Vcilaa 
and other revered books of antiquity. In Iran almost all 
knowledge of the exact meaning of tin* tonninations die<l 
out at the time when tho nncie 2 )t Irnni.ui Jangi:ngt*.5 under- 
went the change from inflected to uninllectcsl idiom"*, 
Cooks were extant, and Icaml by heart for religious pur- 
poses, as is still done by the Par<i priests. Ihjt when tlic 
language of the Zoroa''trian l>o«ks had l»ccoine dead, there 
were no moans for the priests, who cart-d mciTc for the incru 
mechanical recital of the sacred texta than for a real know- 
ledge of their meaning, to prevent comjplio:ts of the lext* 
Ignorant of anything like grammar they copie*) them me- 
chanically, like the luouk.s of Knro|>o in the middle ages, 
or a\Totc them from memory, and, of cour>e, full of blun- 
ders and mistakes. On this account ^^o find the copies 
now used by Mobads and Dastura in a must dcplorahlo 
condition as regards grammar; tlio terminations nro often 
avritten as separate words, and vowels inserted when* they 
ought to bo omitted, in accordance with tlie wrong pronun- 
ciation of the writer. The best text, comparatively speak- 
ing, is to bo found in the oldest copies ; while in Vcdic 
manuscripts (if written for religious pur])osc3) there is not 
the slightest diflercncc, whether they nro many centuries 
old or copied at the jirescnt day. ^Ve3lergaa^tl has taken 
great trouble to give a correct text, accortling to the oldest 
manuscripts accessible to him, and Ids edition is, in most 
eases, far prefornhlo to tho manuscripts used by llio priests 
of modem times. If older manuscripts than those used 
by Westergaard he knovm to tlio Dnsturs, they sliould con- 
sider it their hounden duty to procure them for tho purpose 
of collation avitli ■\Vestergaard'fl valuable edition, so that 
they may ascertain all prefcmhle readings for tlieir own 
information and that of other scholars. Wliy will they 
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remain beliind tlie Bralimans and tlie Jews, who have 
preserved their sacred writings so well, and facilitated 
modern researches to so great an extent ? The era for a 
sound philological explanation of the time-hallowed frag- 
ments of the Zoroastrian writings has come, and the Das- 
turs, as the spiritual guides of the Parsi community, should 
take a chief part in it. The darkness in wMch much of 
their creed is enshrouded should he dispelled j hut the only 
way of ohtainiug so desirable a result is hj’’ the diffusion of 
a sound and critical knowledge of the Avesta language. 

n. — THE PAHLAVI LANGUAGE AND PAZAND. 

It has been already noticed (p. 67) that after the five 
centuries of obscurity, and probable anarchy,! u;r]iioh fol- 
lowed the death of Alexander, when we next meet with 
the vernacular language of Western Iran, it has assumed 
the form of Pahlavi, the name generally api^Hed to the 
language of the inscriptions of the Sasanian dynasty, 
whether on rocks or coins. 

Various interpretations of the word Pahlavi have been 
proposed. Anquetil derives it from the Persian jialilu, 
“ side,” in which case Pahlavi would mean " the frontier 
language;” but although this opinion has been held by 
some scholars, it can hardly be correct, as it is difficult to 
imagine that a frontier language could have spread over a 
vast empire. It has also been connected with pahlav, “ a 
hero,” but “ the hero language ” is a very improbable 
designation. PTative lexicographers have traced Pahlavi 
to the name Pahlav of a town and pro^dnce ; that it was 
not the language of a town only, is evident from Firdausi’s 
statements that the Pahlavi traditions were preserved by 
the dihgdn, “ village chief ; ” it may have been the language 

^ ‘ In the Kfimamali of Artaklisliir-i ‘Pars and the borders adjacent to it 
‘ Pilpakfin it was written that after ‘ were in the hands of a olueftain of 
' the death of Alexander of Rfiin, ‘ Ardav^n. Pilpak was governor and 
‘ there were 240 small rulers of the ‘ sovereign of Pars, and was appointed 
‘ country of Alran. The warriors of ‘ by Ardavan.’ — Kimamak-i A. P. 
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of a province, but the province of Pahlav is said to have 
included Ispahan, EaS, Hamadan, Nihavand, and Adar- 
baijan, and must liave comprised the ancient !Media, but 
that country is never called Pahlav by Persian and Arab 
historians. Quatremfere Tvas of opinion that Pahlav ^vas 
identical with the province Parthia, mentioned by the 
Greeks ; he shows, by reference to Armenian authors, that 
•pahlav was a royal title of the Arsacidans. As the 
Parthians regarded themselves ns the most warlike people 
of the Orient, it is not surprising that^a/jfau ^niipahlavdn 
in Persian, and palhav or pahlav, and pdhlavig or palhavig 
in Armenian, became appellations for a warrior ; the name 
thus lost its national meaning altogether, and became only 
a title for bold champions of old. It spread beyond the 
frontiers of Iran eastwards to India, for we find the 
Pahlavds mentioned as a mighty foreign nation in the 
El.m&yana, MahSbh&rata, and the Laws of Manu, and wo 
can only understand them to have been the Persians. Re- 
garding the origin of the word, we may compare it tvith 
pdhldm, ** excellent,” but cannot derive it therefrom. 

As the name of a nation, we can discover it only in the 
Parthva of the cuneiform inscriptions, which is the Partbia 
of the Greeks and Romans. The change oi parthva into 
pahlav is not su^rising, as I is not discoverable in the 
ancient Iranian tongues, where r is used instead, and th in 
the middle of an ancient Iranian word generally becomes 
h in Persian, as in Av. milhra *= Pers. mikir. It may be 
objected that the Parthians were not Persians but pro- 
bably a Scythic race, and that Pahlavi could not have been 
the language of the Parthians. This objection, however, 
win nob hold good when we consider that the Parthians 
were the actual rulers of Persia for nearly five hundred 
years, and made themselves respected and famous every- 
where hy their fierce and successful contests with the 
mightiest nation of the ancient world, the Romans. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the name Which once struck 
such terror into the hearts of Roman generals and emperors 
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was remembered in Persia, and that everything connected 
with antiquity, whether in history, religion, letters, writing, 
or language, was called jjahlavt, or belonging to the ancient 
rulers of the country, the Parthians, Pahlavi thus means, 
in fact, nothing but “ ancient Persian ” in general, without 
restriction to any particular period or dialect. This we 
may see from the use made of the word by Mohammedan 
witers; thus, Ibn Hauqal, an Arab geographer of the 
tenth century, when describing the province of Pars, the 
ancient Persis, states that three languages were used there, 
viz. (a) the P^rsi (Persian), spoken by the natives when 
conversing with one another, which was spread all over 
Persia, and understood everywhere ; (&) the Pahlavi, which 
was the language of the ancient Persians, in which the 
Magi wrote their historical records, but which in the 
w'riter’s time could not he understood by the inhabitants 
of the province without a translation ; (c) the Arabic, which 
was used for all official documents. Of other languages 
spoken in Persia he notices the Khuzi, the language of 
Khuzist^n, wffiich he states to be qrdte different from 
Hebrew, Syriac, or Parsi. In the Mujmilu-t-taw^rikh there 
is an account of “ Pahlavi ” inscriptions at Persepolis, 
but the writer evidently means those in cuneiform char- 
acters. , 

Prom all this we may clearly see that the name Pahlavi 
was not limited to any particular period or district. In 
the. time of Pirdausi (a.d. iooo), the cuneiform writiug as 
well as the Sasanian inscriptions passed for Pahlavi char- 
acters ; and the ancient Persian and Avesta were regarded 
as Pahlavi, equally with the official language of the 
Sasanian period, to which the term has been now restricted, 
since the others have become better known. The term 
Pahlavi was thus, in fact, never used by the Persians 
themselves in any other sense than that of “ancient 
Persian,” whether they referred to the Sasanian, Arsacidan, 
Achaemenian, Hayanian, or Peshdadian times. An y reader 
of the Shahnamah will arrive at this conclusion. This 
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misapplication of a more recent name to earlier historical 
facts is analogous to the misuse of the appellation AiiimdJc, 
“ Eoman,” wliich the Parsi writers apply to Alexander, tho 
Macedonian conqueror, bccauso ho entered the Persian 
empire from the quarter wliero tho Poman armies appeared 
in later times. 

However loosely the term Pahlavi may have been for- 
merly applied, it has long been practically restricted to tho 
■written language of Persia during tho Sasanian dynasty, 
and to the Uteraturo of that period and a short time after, 
of which some fragments have been preserved by the 
Parsis, in a character resembling that of the Avesta, but 
very deficient in distinct letters. These Pahlavi writings 
are of a very peculiar character: instead of presenting us 
with a pure Iranian dialect (as might be expected in tho 
language of a period commencing with tho purely Iranian 
ancient Persian, and ending with the nearly equally pure 
Iranian language of Firdausi), it exhibits a large admixture 
of Semitic words, which increases as we trace it further 
back, so that the earliest inscriptions of tho Sasanian 
dynasty may be described os being written in a Semitic 
language, "with some admixture of Iranian words, and a 
prevailing Iranian construction. Traces of tho Semitic 
portion of the Pahlavi can be found on coins of the third 
and fourth century B.C., and possibly on some tablets found 
at Nineveh, which must bo as old as the soventh century 
B.O.; so there is some reason to suppose that it maybe 
derived from one of the dialects of tho Assyrian language, 
although it differs considerably from tho language of the 
Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions. Practically, however, our 
acquaintance with Pahlavi commences with the inscrip- 
tions of the first Sasanian kings on rocks and coins. 

Since the Mohammedan conquest of Persia, the language 
has become greatly mixed with Semitic words from tho 
Arabic, but this Semitic admixture is of a totally different 
character to that we find in Pahlavi. The Arabic element 
in modem Persian consists chiefly of substantives and 

p 
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adjectives, referring to religion, literature, or science ; few 
particles or verts have been adopted, except wben whole 
phrases have been borrowed ; in fact, the Arabic words, 
although very numerous, are evidently borrowed from a 
foreign language. The Semitic element in Pablavi writ- 
ings, on the contrary, comprises nearly aU lands of words 
which are not Arabic in modern Persian ; almost aU pro- 
nouns, prepositions, conjunctions, and common verbs, many 
adverbs and substantives in frequent use, the first ten 
numerals, but very few adjectives, are Semitic ; while 
nearly every Arabic word in modern Persian would be re- 
presented by an Iranian one in Pablavi writings. It is 
optional, however, to use Iranian equivalents for any of 
these Semitic words when writing Pablavi, but these 
equivalents are rarely used for some of the pronouns, pre- 
positions, and conjunctions ; so rarely, indeed,- that the 
orthography of a few of them is rmcertain. Notwithstand- 
ing the Semitic appearance of the written Pablavi, we find 
that all traces of Semitic inflexions have disappeared, except 
in a few of the earliest Sasanian. inscriptions, written in a 
peculiar character and dialect, called Chaldseo-Pahlavi, in 
which the Chaldee plural sufidx %ti is still often used, as in 
mcdMn mailed , “ king of Idngs,” instead of malkdn mailed 
in the ordinary Sasanian Pablavi inscriptions of the same 
age, where the Iranian plural sufiix an is used. Besides 
this Iranian suf&x to nouns, we find the verbs appearing in 
one unchangeable Semitic form, to which is added certain 
Iranian suffixes, except in the earliest inscriptions in Sasa- 
nian Palilavi, where these suffixes are wanting. In addition 
to these indications of Iranian grammar, we also find a 
prevailing Iranian construction in the sentences, as much 
in the older inscriptions as in the later %vTittngs. 

The explanation of this extraordinary com^JOimd writ- 
ing, fundamentally Semitic in its words and Iranian in its 
construction, is that it never literally represented the 
spoken language of any nation. The Iranians must have 
inherited their writing from a Semitic people, and although 
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they were acqnaintcd with the separate sounds of each of 
the letters, they preferred transferring the Semitic words 
bodily, so as to represent the same ideas in their own Ira- 
nian language, and each Semitic word, so transferred, was 
merely an ideogram, and would be read witli the sound of 
the corresponding Iranian word, without reference to the 
sounds of the letters composing it ; thus the Persians uTOto 
the old Semitic word mailed, “ king,” but they pronounced 
it shah. When the Semitic words had more than one 
grammatical form, they would, for the sake of uniformity 
be usually borrowed in one particular form, and probably 
in the form which occurred most frequently in the Semitic 
writings. As these ideograms were to represent an Iranian 
language, they would be arranged, of course, according to 
Iranian syntax. For certain words the WTitcr could find 
no exact Semitic equivalent, especially for Iranian names 
and religious terms ; to express them ho had recourse to 
the alphabet, and UTOte these words as they were pro- 
nounced ; thus laying the foundation of the Iranian olcraont 
in the Pahlavi. As tho Semitic ideograms remained un- 
changed,! it was necessary to add Iranian sufllxcs to indicate 
the few grammatical forms which survived in the spoken 
language ; these additions appear to have been only gra- 
dually made, for the sake of greater precision, os some of 
them are not found in the older inscriptions. In later 
writings wo find a few other Iranian additions to Semitic 
words, used generally to indicate some modification of the 
original word ; thus aid = ptd, " father,” is altered into 
oMdar =:ptdar ; am = mad, "mother,” into amidar = viddar; 
&a In these later writings, wo also find the proportion of 
the Semitic element considerably reduced, being confined 
to the representation of some three to four hundred of tho 
commonest w’ords in tho language, while all other words 
are Iranian, written as they are pronounced. 

* The only cxeeiitiors extant seem Uous Leforo mcntioncrl (p. 82) ; hut 
to be a. few SctoUic ptuTaU in -In exen these mo used in phrases of Ira* 
fciundin the Ghaldseo-Palilavi inscrip- nian construction. 
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As a proof tliat the Persians did not use the Semitic 
words in spealdng, we may quote the statement of Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus (xix. 2, 1 1). Wlien referring to the war 
between the Eoman Emperor Constantins and Shahpuhar 
II., about A.D. 350, he says that the Persians used the 
terms saansaan mApyrosen, meaning “ king of Idngs " and 
“ conqueror.” Both these terms are Iranian, the first being 
shdhdn-shdii, and the latter pw-ws:, “ victorious,” and show 
conclusively that the Persians of those times did not pro- 
nounce malJcdn 7 nalkd, although they vu’ote those words, 
hut they both %vrote and pronounced pti'ua, whicli has no 
Semitic equivalent in Pahlavi. More than four centuries 
later, Ihn Muqaffa, a Mohammedan writer of the latter haK 
of the eighth century, states that the Persians ‘ possess a 
‘ kind of spelling which they call zavdnsh; they write by 
‘ it the characters connected as well as separated, and it 
‘ consists of about a thousand words (which are put toge- 
' ther), in order to distinguish those which have the same 
‘ meaning. For instance, if somebody intends to write 
‘ gosM, that is Idlchn (meat) in Arabic, he writes hisrd, but 
‘ reads gosht ; and if somebody intends to write ndn, that 
‘ is hTmihz (bread) in Arabic, he ■writes lalimd, but reads 
‘ ndoi. And in this manner they treat all words that they 
‘ intend to write. Only things which do not require such 
‘ a change are -written just as they are pronounced.’ It 
appears from this that the Persians of the eighth century 
did exactly as a Parsi priest would do at the present 
time ; when they came to a Semitic word while reading 
Pahlavi, they pronounced its Persian equivalent, so that 
their reading was entirely Persian, although the -wilting 
was an odd mixture of Semitic, Persian, and hybrid words. 
It was always optional to -write the Persian word instead 
of its Semitic equivalent, and it was only necessary to make 
this the rule, instead of the exception, to convert -the old 
Pahlavi into pure Persian. This final step became com- 
pulsory when the Persians adopted a new alphabet, with 
which the old Semitic ideograms would not amalgamate, 
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blit which faci]it.'itc<l the adoption of Arabic tonna intro- 
duced by their Mohammedan conqxjcrors. Ilcnco the 
sudden change from PaMavi to modem Persian was mlJjor 
a change in writing than an Alteration in speaking. The 
spoken language changed but slowly, by the gradual adop- 
tion W Arabic words and phrases, as may bo seen from a 
comparison of the language of Firdausi wjlh U)nt of recent 
Persian writers. 

Ibn MuqafTa uses tho term sfirfJrish for the Semitic ele- 
ment in Palilavi, and this is the term usually employed in 
Persian, nlthongli written occasionally ozrurish or v^rtlrsh ; 
in Pahlavi it is-written Afcwrtsh or nilrninsAn, but it is 
doubtful if tho word occurs in any very old writings. 
Several attempts have been made to explain its etymology, 
but as its correct form is by no means certain, it nflbrds 
very little basis for trustworthy ctymologj'. Tho term 
Huzvurish is applied not only to the Semitic ideograms, 
but also to a smaller numlwr of Iranian word.s written in 
an obsolete manner, so a.s to bo liable to incorrect pronun- 
ciation ; these obsolete Iranian %vTitlcn fonns arc used as 
ideograms in the same manner as tho old Semitic words. 
The habit of not pronouncing the Iluzvaripli ns it is written 
must have tended to produce forgetfulness of tho original 
pronunciation of tho words; this was to some extent ob- 
^'iated by tbo compilation of a glossary of tho lluzvurish 
forms, with their pronunciation in Avesta characters, as 
well as their Iranian equivalents. 'When this glossary was 
compiled is uncertain, but ns tho pronunciation of some of 
the Huzvirish words is evidently merely guessed from tho 
appearance of the letters, we may conclude that tho true 
sounds of some of tho words were already forgotten. 

It has been already noticed (p. 68) that Pahlavi trans- 
lations of the Avesta are colled Zand, and wo may hero 
further observe that the Iranian equivalent of Huzvilrish 
is called Pazand, reserving further explanation of Ihcso 
terms for tlie tliird Essay. This Pazand may bo written in 
Pahlavi characters, as happens when single Puzaitd words 
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are substituted for tbeir Huzvarisb equivalents in a Pab- 
lavi text ; or it may be "written in Avesta characters, "which 
happens when the whole text is so transliterated, and is 
then called a P^zand text ; or this Pazand text may be 
further transliterated into the modern Persian character, 
when it is still called Pazand, and differs from the Iranian 
element of modern Persian only in its frequent use of ob- 
solete words, forms, and construction. It would be conve- 
nient to call this Persian form of Pazand by the name 
Parsi, but it is not so called by the Parsis themselves, nor 
in their books ; "with them, Parsi or Farsi means simj)ly 
modern Persian, more or less similar to Firdausi’s language. 

It has been mentioned above that it would be easy to 
forget the pronunciation of the Huzv^rish words, and it is 
now necessary to explain how this could be. The Pahla"vi , 
alphabets, being of Semitic origin, have not only all the 
usual deficiencies of other Semitic alphabets, but also some 
defects peculiar to themselves, so that several sounds are 
sometimes represented by the same letter ; this ambiguity 
is greatly increased, in Pahlavi books, by the union of two 
or more of these ambiguous letters into one compound 
character, which is sometimes precisely similar to one of the 
other single letters ; the uncertainty of reading any word, 
therefore, Avliich is not readily identified is very great. No 
short vowels are expressed, excej)! initial a, but it is pre- 
sumed they are to be understand where necessary, as in all 
Semitic alphabets. 

Two or three of the earliest rock inscriptions of the 
Sasanian kings record the names and titles of Ardashir-i 
Papakan and his son Shahpuhar I. (a.d. 226-270) in three 
languages, Greek and two dialects of Pahlavi. The Pah- 
lavi versions are engraved in two very different characters, 
one called Chaldseo-Pahlavi, from some resemblances to 
Chaldee in letters and forms, the other called Sasanian 
Pahla\d, as being mofe generally used by the Sasanian 
kings in their inscriptions, both on rocks and coins. This 
latter character changes by degrees, on the coins of the 
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later Sasanian kings, till it becomes nearly identical with 
the Pahlavi character in the manuscripts still extant ; while 
the Chaldseo-Pahlavi appears to have gone out of use be- 
fore A.D. 300. T^ro more inscriptions, of greater lengtli, 
are engraved in both these Pahlavi dialects, but wthout 
an)' Greek translation ; of one of these inscriptions only a 
few fragments are yet known, but the other is complete, 
and we may take it as a specimen of the Pahlavi writings 
of the early Sasanian times, as it refers to ICing Shahpiihar 
L (A.D. 240-270). 

Tliis inscription is engraved on two separata tablets (one 
for each dialect), cut on the rock-wall at the entrance of a 
cave near the village of Hajiabad, not far from the ruins of 
Persepolis. Copies of the two versions were published by 
Westergaard at the end (pp. 83, 84) of Ins lithographed 
edition of the text of the Bundahish. Plaster casts of the 
whole of the Chaldceo-Pahlavi, and of the first six lines of 
the Sasanian Pahlavi version, are preserved in the British 
Museum and elsewhere ; and a photograph from one set 
of these casts was published by Thomas in the “ Journal 
of the Poyal Asiatic Society,” new series, vol. iii. From a 
comparison of these copies with the photograph we obtain 
the follo^vmg texts, the words of one version being placed 
immediately below those of the other for the sake of con- 
venient comparison, and short vowels being introduced 
where they seem necessary, 

TEXTS OF THE PAHLAVI INSCRIPTIONS AT HAjIAbAd. 

[SASAKiiN Pahlavi.]— » njn«n* /I ntudayasn hagt ShahpUhaH, 
[CnALDJ-o-PAHLAVI.] — Karzflvanl zeunaii U raasda^azn alah& Shahtpdhart, 
malldn malkd Airdn ta Antrdn, min yoTtdn, 6nman ffioz- 

malkio rnalti Aryan va Andrydu, mind-shtliAr min ydztan, bar! mar- 


* The syllable nan is represented 
by A single letter in both characters, 
which evidently corresponds with the 
common Pahlavi termination man, its 
we hod it here in the common Pah* 
lavi words zenman (= dertman), bar* 
man, ragelmap,talman, tamman,h6^ 


tnan, lanvtan, and yadman, as well as 
in the uncommon forms qadmatman, 
ataman, and panman. In tamman 
the syllable man corresponds to mdn 
in Chaldee, hot in other words wo 
mast suppose it to represent an origi- 
nal von, tain, or <in. Thomas reads 
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dayasn lapt Artakhshatar, mnlkdn mailed Ah'dn, min6-chitrt min yazfdn, 
dayazn alaha Artaklisliatar, malkin malka Aryan, mino-sMhar min yAztan, 

napt lapt Fdpakt malkd ; afan amat zenman khitayd shadt- 
puhari pftliar tag Papak malka; va amat Ian zenman kliireraya slia- 
iun, adtnan levtnt shatradardn va larbitdn va vacharMn va dzdtan 
cli^ qadmatman khshatradarin, barbitan, raban va azatan 

skadUun, afan rapelman pavan zenman dtkt hankketiln, afan khitayd 

Bhadit, nagarln patan zenman vem baqaimat, va kbireraya 

Icckaddzak cMiukhard ramtlun,l>ard valman vaydk aik khitayd rami- 
lebad ^ lelib sbiti lebara ramit, blsh tamman anb kbireraya naflat 

inn, tamman vaydk zak argdn Id yelivdn, aik hat chitdk chitl Iidman, adtn 
lebavind, atarman layehM, aik ak sbiti banit bavindS, kal 
biidlni patydk yehvdn hdman ; akhar lanman framdt: Mind 

lebara sbadedra akasi yebbt havinde ; adtn Ian abpadisbt : Min6 
chttdkt adrundart cMit, mind yadman ketab ■ hdman, zak rapelman 
sbiti panman satar banit, avat mino yada kedab havint, nagarin 
pavan zenman dikt ayd hankhetdn, va khitayd val zak chitdki ayd 
patan zenman vem bip baqaimbd, va kbireraya kal bb sbiti hip 
shadttun, akhar mind khitayd val zak chitdk ramtlun ; valman yadman 

sbadyb, mino Idiirera}^ kal hb sbiti yainzbd ; lebbp yada 

ketab. 

kedab havind. 

A few words in tHs inscription are not q[nite intelligible, 
but by comparing one version with the other, which corre- 
sponds closely in all but two or three phrases, we can 
anive at the meaning of most of the obscure passages, and 
translate as follows : — ’ 

‘ This is an edict of me, the Mazda-wor shipping divine 
‘ being Shahpuhar, king of the kings of Iran and non-Iran, 
‘ of spiritual origin from God; son of the Mazda-worshipping 
‘ divine being Ardashir, king of the kings of Iran, of spiritual 
‘ origin from God ; grandson of the divine being Papak, the 
‘ Idng. And when this arrows was shot ] y us, then it was 
‘ shot by us in the presence of the satraps^ grandees, mag- 

tbe letter i, because it resembles t in traditional man on the authority of 
some old alphabets. For a similar the Chaldee tammdn, and because we 
reason Andreas reads it d. Thomas do not see why there should be a 
points to the correspondence of bar- second d in the alphabet. 
man, in one dialect of our text, with ^ Andreas reads this word kchad, 
hart in the other. Andreas points to as the h is peculiarly formed, and may 
a similar correspondence of yadman perhaps represent the letter isadc, or 
with ijadd ; he also shows that the ch in Pahlavi. 

reading « overcomes many etj-molo- = llie form of the word is plural, 
gical difliculties. o adhere to the but used probably for the singular. 
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* nates, and nobles ; and onr feet ■were set in this cave, and 

* the arrow was shot out by ns towards that target ; but 

* there where the arrow would have dropped was no place 
‘ (for it), where if a target were constructed, then it (the 

* arrow) would have been manifest outside; then we or- 
‘ dered : A spirit target is constructed in front, thus a spirit 
‘ hand has written : Set not the feet in this cave, and shoot 
‘ not an arrow at that target, after the spirit arrow shot at 
‘ that target ; the hand has written that/ 

Comparing the two versions of this inscription with the 
Pahlavi of the manuscripts, it will be noticed that though 
the Chaldffio-Pahlavi differs most, it still corresponds with 
the manuscripts to the extent of about one-third of the 
words, amongst which the preposition hal, “ to, at,” explains 
the manuscript ghat, which has been often read phan or 
gM, and is used for either val or valman. The construc- 
tion of the Chaldaeo-Pahlavi resembles generally that of 
the manuscript Pahlavi, but it docs not suffix the pronoun 
to the initial conjunction or adverb in each phrase, which 
is a peculiarity of Pahlavi as compared with modern Per- 
sian. Furthermore, the Chaldtco-Pahlavi has begun to use 
Iranian terminations to Semitic verbs, as t in haqdimiit, 
yeMt, havint ; d in lekavvid, haqdimdd, ; and the 

conditional de in havinde. The Sasanian version has not 
advanced to that stage in which it adopted Iranian termi- 
nations to Semitic verbs, although they are freely used in 
other insc^ptions some twenty or thirty years later ; but 
in all other respects the Sasanian approaches much closer 
than the Chaldffio-Pahlavi to the language of the manu- 
scripts, about two-thirds of the words being identical, and 
the construction of the sentences precisely Uio same. Thus 
we find the pronoun suffixed to the initial conjunction or 
adverb in some phrases, as in afan and adinan, only the 
pronominal suffix is Semitic; but in later Sasanian inscrip- 
tions we find Iranian suffixes, as in afam and afash This 
inscription leaves the question of the origin of the xdTidfat, 
or relative particle, verj' uncertain. Tliis particle is nearly 
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nbvays compressed in PaWavi ^vritings,! and not merely 
understood, as it is generally in modern Persian. In this 
inscription several words, in both versions, end in «!, but as 
this vowel termination cannot be the idlidfat in some cases, 
it may not be so in any. Thus in the Sasanian version the 
final i may be an idh§,fat in hagi, ShahpUharz, napt, Pdpakt, 
Icvini, and possibly in chitri, but it caniiot be so in dild, 
Urmd, and cldtdld, and an idh^fat is wantiug after mailed, 
barman, Artahlisliatar, and IcchaddL. In the Ohald^o-Pah- 
la%’l version the final i may be an idh^fat in Shaldpidiari, 
bari, and pidumd, but it cannot be so in sldli and dhasi, 
and an idhafat is wanting after alalid, mailed, ArtaleMIm- 
tar, puliar, bag, Pdpalc, and Ichad, and perhaps after sMliar 
and qadmatman. The omission of an idhafat after mailed 
is most significant, as it is a position in which it would be 
expressed even in modern Persian; it is, therefore, very 
doubtful whether any final % is intended as an idlidfat. In 
inscrijitions a few j^ears later we find the idhafat in the 
form of the Semitic relative zi. 

To compare with the early Sasanian Pahlavi of the in- 
scriptions, we may take, as a specimen of the manuscript 
Pahlavi, a passage from the Kfirnfimak-i Axdashir Pdpakan, 
in which the Semitic ideograms are given in italics, and a 
complete Pazand version, in Neryosangh’s orthography, 2 is 
interlined; so that the upper line gives the text as it is 
written, and the lower as it is pronounced : — 

[PahIiAVi], — ^Pilpab amaiash iiilmak andCllikCn ychevtini, a/as1i pavan 
[Pazand]. — Pftpak kash numa did andkbgin vast pa 

pa.sukli6 ral Ardaklisklr kar^ nipislit aP/Ji : Lak hi dS.nA,kyish kard, amdt 
pasukh d Ardashir kard navasbt ku : ThC ne dfinfiibfi, kard,- ka 

pavan mindavam-1 miln ziyau Id ajasbi slidya.st bkdatio, levatman vaj(irgfl.n 
p.T. tbis-e kc zia nC azhasli skfiyast bftdati, awd guzurgan 
etejak ycdiilntano milai/d drusbt-advrijyisb abbash gftft. Kevan bbjisbn 
Etozba burdan sakbiin dimj.sbt-fl.iivAzbiba bavasb guft. Nufi buzbesba 


' A few exceptions to this general - Derived from other works, as no 
rule, be.siclcs unintentional uniis.sioiia, version of the Kilmiim.ak by Nerya- 
may be di.scovcrcd, c-spccially in ina- sangli is known. 
nur:crii>ts from Persia. 
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ymaJtl^n.pavan r^jllk-inflnilak* angir; faaman dinAkAn jrfift yekaitndr.til 
gA, pa pMliJmOnl aRgAr; cH dAnApA guft cited 
atjAr Dtisbnian jxiraii d&diman r«l M t&Mn rolAddnlano miln* a»1»A mwd 
ka : Dastinian pa duihnwn R ii€ tui gnflan ko ashA mard 
tun kAnIshn-t n<r/fhman aibosh ra*M. Ptnmanich gftft i/flaiimilnh} ntffh 
call Initieslin*i qesh hkTash raicij. gntt citc<l ku: 

.Vin talk tttiA m&stAvamAnd flf j^Aerdntti mtin jarltj win rn'i/ian M 
Ezl» & kas mustAvarniA'l tna Msli ke j«'J «ti Ai nC- gurAt^d. 
I’a [nk 6cn<i/i/.nian iJAnv'il* nf^A AnUrdn madam h ni fak m laMXn 
U tb 5 qa(J dinai Vu Arda^ln awar men ti tlift u rasAn 

nnsAlJ^d-l din gfibln pai'a?i tanR tti lAdtJl in cAnAiJit rakbrAatak kAinkArtnr 
xnardumd sRdar gcbA pa tan w j*n u kbir u qAita kAnikArtar 
pA< 1 [akbit)At aUa. I'n lernnjcb andarj-I h rat tak rfenmnn laklittar, atfjK 
pAdisliAb Isast. U nuR-cha andarzbu men 6 tim iR lakhttar, ku 
AAaddkAnaklb vn farniAn tiftr^’Ar* tdddnl iMt/<A>nin.|anb Tan rn( nRbin- 
eogAnal u farml-burdAr kun qCib-tan Tan 6 ailn- 

bfi^th al avaspAr. 
bb<^t maavnapAr. 

This passage may be translated as follows ‘ Pdpak, 
‘ when ho saw tho letter, became anxious, and ho wrote in 
‘reply to Aidashir thus: Then didst unwisely, when, to 
‘ cany on a quarrel with the great, in a matter from which 
‘ there need bo no harm, thou spakest words ficrco and 
‘ loudly about it, No\7 call for release, and recount with 
‘ sorrow; for the wise have said that an enemy is not able 
‘ to take that, as an enemy, to which a righteous man 
‘ attains by his own actions. This also is said : Bo not an 
‘ antagonist of that person, aw'ay from whom you depart 
‘ not. And tliou thyself knowest that Ardaviln is a very 
‘ despotic sovereign over me and thee and many men in 
' the world, as to body and life, property and wealth. And 
' now also my advice to thee is most strongly this, tiiafc 
‘ thou practise conciliation thyself, and act obediently, and 
‘ yield not to want of foresight’ 

It will be noticed that many of tho Avoids in this PaUIavi 

^ A doubtful word, nod THisAemanf no difference between tbeso wordi in 
is merely a guess. PaWaTi writing. 

® All jlPS. have Xaiv/ano mtn, nnd • Plural used for tbo singulnr. 
no doubt some old copyist has read *80 In all SLSS., but the (ext it 
vdddntajw (= kardan) instead of cither corrupt, or tbb construction 
ralAi/dntrtno griftan), there being pieculiar. 
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text, sucli as did, hard, nipisJii, &c., are Pazand, although 
they have Semitic or Huzvarish equivalents, such as 
hTiadUund, vddund, yehtilmnd, &c., which might have been 
used. This is generally the case in Pahlavi manuscripts, 
as it is quite optional for the writer to use either the 
Huzvarish word or its Pazand equivalent, except perhaps 
in the case of some of the particles and detached pro- 
nouns, which are hardly ever used in thek Pazand form 
in Pahlavi writings. It is necessary to observe that the 
proportion of Huzvarish words in a manuscript is no 
criterion of its age, but merely an indication of the style 
of its writer, for it is not unusual for a manuscript of 
yesterday to contain more Huzvarish than one of the 
same text written five hundred years ago ; though 
sometimes the case is reversed. The reason for this un- 
certain use of Huzvarish is obvious; the copyist either 
knows the text by heart, or reads it from a manuscript, 
but in either case he repeats it to himself in Pazand, so 
that he has notliing but frequent reference to the original 
to guide him in the choice between Huzv^'ish and PS,zand 
modes of writing, and for want of frequent reference he 
will often substitute one for the other, or even use a wrong 
equivalent (if he does not quite understand his text) when 
there are two Huzvarish forms with nearly the same Pazand, 
or when he has misread a Huzvarish form which has two 
meanings. Thus we often find the Huzvarish amat, “ when,” 
confounded with mun, “which,” because the Pazand of 
both is ha or he; and sometimes the Huz. aigh, “that,” 
is similarly confounded, owing to its having been read hi 
instead of hu ; on the other hand, as the Huz. vahliddiid, 
“taken,” cannot be distinguished from vddund, “done,” 
they are both liable to be read and written either hard 
or grift, according to the knowledge or ignorance of the 
copyist. 
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in.— TRK rAlIIAYI UTEUATUnE EXTANT. 

rAlilovi writings may Ik> divWed into two da-sscs ; first, 
translations from the Avcsla; and, secondly, writings of 
wliicli no Avesta original is known. Tlic translations are 
always ^vritteii in sentences of moderate length, nltcm.'iting 
with those of the Avesta text; they arc cxlreroely literal, 
hut arc interspersed with short explanatory sentences, and 
somctiines nitlt long digres-^ions, serving as a commentary 
on the text. Tlic I’ahlavi writings without an Avesta 
original arc nearly entirely of a religious character, though 
a few are devoted to In'storica) legends, r.lzand versions 
of some of these writings, as well as of the translations, exist 
both in the Avesta and modem rcraian characlcn}. Some- 
times the Pilzand, when \mtlcn in the AvosUi diameter, 
alternates with a Sanskpt or Gujrati translation; and 
when s^Tittcu in the mo{\cr\i\rcrsiau character, in whicli 
case we may call it a Pam! \^ion, it is nsimlly accom- 
panied hy a Persian Iranslatioivv either alternating with 
the Parsl sentences or interlined ; the latter case, it is a 
literal translation, and in the former it is more of a pam- 
phrase. Some writings are found only in Persian, and 
this^is more especially the ca.so with the Pavaynts or 
colfections of memoranda and decisions regarding cere- 
monial observances and miscellaneous religious matters ; 
the.so arc generally very free from Arabic words, hut somo 
of thcpi contain nearly as much Arabic ns is used in 
Mohammedan Persian writings. Theso Rivflyats also 
contain metrical Persian versions of some of the more 
popular Pahlavi and PAzond books; theso distant imita- 
tions of the Slmhnumah arc generally from two hundred 
to three hundred and fifty years old. 

Having thus taken a brief survey of the Pahlavi writings 
and their connection with Parsi literature generally, wo 
may now proceed to give further details of sucli works os 
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are known to ke still extant, beginning with the translations 
from the Avesta, 

The Pahlmi Vendiddd is prohahly the most important 
of these translations, and extends to about 48,000 words 1 
Each sentence of the Avesta text is continuously followed 
by a literal translation, or attempted translation, in Pahlavi, 
interspersed with short explanations of unusual words, and 
often concluding with an alternative translation, introduced 
by the plirase, “There is (some one) who says,” In many 
places the translation of a sentence winds up with a longer 
commentary, containing Avesta quotations, and citing the 
opinions of various old commentators who are named, but 
regarding whom very little is Imown. As the next sentence 
in the Avesta text follows without break of line, it is often 
difficult to distinguish it from one of the Avesta quotations 
before mentioned. In the translation there are probably 
fragments of various ages, .as some of the commentaries 
bear traces of translation from Avesta originals, while 
many of the shorter expla;]:/ 4 tions appear more modern, 
but they must have been l^ought together in their present 
form before the Mohami^dan conquest. All the Imown 
extant copies of the Vennidad with Pahlavi appear to have 
descended from a manuscript of herbad Homast, from 
which a copy was made in Sistfin in A.Y. 554 (a.d. 1185) 
by Ardashir Bahman, and taken to India by herbad 
MS,hyfi,r Mah-mihir, who had been passing six years with 
the herbads of Sistan, whither he had come from the town 
of Khujak on the Indus. After the arrival of this MS. in 
India it was re-copied by Eustam MLhirfipfi,n, who has for- 
gotten to mention the year, 2 and from his copy the oldest 
manuscript now extant was copied by herbad MihirSp^n 
Kai-Khusro (who was probably his great-grand-nephew’^) in 

^ In estimating (more or less accn- counted compounds as either one or 
rately)the number of words in each two words' according to the usual 
of the works he has examined, as the mode of writing them, 
best standard of their length, the "'He copied the Arda-.Virdfn^mak 
editor has not included tlie conjunc- in a.t. 6i8 (a.d. 1249), andhad vi-sited . 
tion va and idliMat i; and he has Persia. 
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A.Y. 693 (a.d. 1324) in the to^ of Kambay. This manu- 
script is now in the Univemity Library at Copenhagen, but 
is very defective; the first portion of the manuscript 
(Vend. i. i-v. 78, Sp.) having fallen into other liands, 
probably on some division of property among brothers; 
and nearly half tho remainder is so much damaged, by 
the ink corroding the paper, that it is almost useless. 
Another manuscript, which appears to he in the same 
handwriting, but the colophon of which is missing, is in 
the India Office Library in London; this is also defective, 
as the folios containing Vend. i. i-iii, 48 and iv. S2-viii. 3 1 o 
have fallen into other hands, and have been replaced by 
modern writing; the folios containing Vend. iii. 49-iv. 8r, 
and a few others, are also damaged by the corrosive action 
, of the ink used by Mihir^pSn Kai-Khusrb. From a com- 
parison of these two manuscripts, we can ascertain the 
state of the text 553 years ago, except with regard to 
Vend. i. i-iii- 48 and a few other short defective passages, 
for which we must refer ip^dther old manuscripts. One of 
these was formerly in tho ubranr of Dastur Jamasp Asa at 
Nawsari, and is said to have bc^ transferred from Bombay 
to Teheran in Persia some twentj^ears ago. It was copied, 
probably from the Copenhagen MS., in a.y. 963 (a.d. 1594), 
by herbad Ardashir 2 iva, in the town of Bhroch ; it is rather 
Ciirelessly written, and many of the later copies are descended 
from ih"^ Another old manuscript, now in tlie University 
Library at Bombay, was obtained at Bhroch ; it corresponds 
very closely to the one last mentioned, and is probably about 
the same age, but its colophon is lost. The PahlaviVendidad 
w'aa printed at Vienna separate from the Avesta text, and 
was published by Spiegel in 1853, but his text can be much 
improved by careful collation with the old mantiscripts 
above mentioned. None of tliese MSS. contain the twelfth 
fargard of the Vendidad, so that the Pahlavi translation of 

* The descent of maniascripts can aliaped letters ; bnt it is hazardous to 
geueriUy be traced by their copying argue on the authority of only one 
errors, rrhich have been iusufSciently anch blunder, 
erased; or by their misreading 31- 
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tliis fargard, wliicli occurs in a few modern MSS., is pro- 
"balDly tlie work of some Dastiu? in India. It is difficult to 
account for the omission of the twelfth fargard in the old 
MSS., as the fargards are aU numbered, so that any acci- 
dental leap from the eleventh to the thirteenth ought to 
have been soon discovered; and it is unhlcely that the 
twelfth fargard would have occupied exactly the whole of 
any number of folios which may have been lost from some 
original manuscript before it was copied. 

The PoMavi Yasna contains about 39,000 words, ex- 
clusive of the Idriya or introductory prayers. It is written 
alternating with its Avesta,in the same manner as the Vendi- 
dad, but the long interpolated commentaries are much less 
common, and fewer commentators are quoted ; so it may 
be suspected of conta inin g less old matter than the Palilavi 
Vendidad, For the oldest manuscripts of this text we are 
again indebted to herbad Mihii’apS,n Kai-Ediusro, who 
copied at Kambay a manuscript of the Yasna with Pahlavi 
(now in the University Library ^ Copenhagen) in a.y, 692 
(a.d. 1323) from a manuscript written by Eustam Mihir- 
^p^n; in the same year he "also rn’ote a second manuscript 
of the same, which is now in the library of Dastur J amaspji 
IVIinochiharji in Bombay, and is dated only twenty-two 
days later than the ffist, but it does not mention whence 
it was copied. Both these manuscripts begin with a series 
of introductory prayers in Avesta and Pahlaffi, of which 
the commencement is lost; some of the folios are also 
damaged in both by the corrosive action of the ink used 
by the writer ; and one folio in the middle of the Bombay 
copy is lost, and many others are worm-eaten. Several 
more modern manuscripts of the Yasna with Palilavi exist, 
but they are less common than those of the Yendidad. 
The Avesta and Pahlavi texts were printed separately at 
Vienna, and published by Spiegel in 1858, but his text 
would be improved by collation with the old manuscript 
in Bombay. 

The Pahlavi Yisjparad contains about 3300 words, and 
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resembles in clumctcr Ihc Tuhlavi tran'slation of the 
Yosux Probably the oldest copy of tbi? text ext-ujt is 
contained in a manuscript of luisccllancnns texts brought 
from India by the nulhor of these IlsRays ; this copy WM 
written by PeshyOtan Ihlni Kftmdffi at Pliroch in A.v. 766 
(a.I). 1397). Tlie Avcsla nnd Pnhlnvi texts were prinlc<l 
separately nt Vienna, nnd puMished by Spiegel, nlong witli 
tlje Vasna texts, in 1S5S. 

The JJdii6hht nn$}: in Pablavi is ft mere fragment, con- 
taining ftbout 1530 worxls, and consisting of three farganis 
which were prohahly not consecutive in the original Kask. 
The first fargard (IcUih the value of reciting iho Asheni’ 
vokit formula under different circumstances, and is probably 
an extract from the first division of th^* Nask. Tim s'*cond 
and third fargartls describe the fate of the souls of the 
righteous and sricked respectively during tbo first three 
days after death; but their contents do not ngroo very 
well with the description of tho Nask in the Dlnkanl, 
where it is stated to have consisted of three divisions con- 
taining 13, 102, and 19 sections respectively.' Tl»e oldest 
conics of tlio text kimwn to bo extant ore contained in tho 
manuscript of mwcellaneous texts %vrittcn in a.i>. 1397, 
wliicli includes the Visparad, ns mentioned above; also 
in a very similar manuscript in tho Univerrity Library 
at Copenhagen, which must bo about tho fame ago. Tho 
Avesta and Paldavi texts, alternating ns in tho manuscripts, 
were printed at Stuttgart, and published w*ith tho Anli- 
Vlrilf Iffimak in 1872, ond a translation of tho Av'Cota text 
will be found in tlie third Jissny'. 

The Vishldsj) yaslit is found with a Pahlavi translation 
of about 5200 words, but only one manuscript has been 
examined ; this is in tho library of Dastur Jamaspji in 
Bombay, nnd is said to liavo been 'writton some thirty-flvo 
years ago. Tlie Avesta text is probably descended from 
the Kirman manuscript used by Westergaard, and now at 

• TLe tfiUl number of leetioitii U error of one In lomo one of tlie^o fo'ir 
(tvuu u 133; *0 tnero niuit bo an naniben. 

Q 
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Copenliagen, and the Pahlavi text has the appearance of a 
modern translation, 

Pahlavi translations of other Tashts also exist; such as 
those of the Auliarmazd yasht, ahoiit 2000 words; the 
KMtrslied yasJit and Mdli yasht, each about 400 words ; the 
Brosh yasU liddokht, about 700 words ; the Eapidn yasht, 
JBehrdm yasht, and probably others which have not been 
examined. In these, as in all the other translations, the 
Pahlavi alternates with the Avesta ; and there seems little 
doubt that most of these Yasht translations are old. 

Among the remaining translations are the Pahlavi texts 
of the Atash nydyish, about 1000 words; the KhursMd 
nydyish, about 500 words ; the Ahdn nydyish, about 450 
words; the Afringd/n, gdtha, the Afringdn gahanldr, the 
Afringdn dalimdn (Yasna, lix. 2-1 $ Sp.), the last containing 
about 450 words ; the Afrtn myazd, also called Afiin Zara- 
tusht; the Sirozah in both its forms, containing about $30 
and 650 words respectively ; and many short extracts from 
the Yasna which are much used in the Khurdah Avesta, 
such as the Ashem-vohu, Yathd-uhu-vairyo, and TehM- 
hdtam formulas ; Yasna, v. i, 2; xxxv. 4-6, 1 3-1 5 ; l 65-67, 
Sp. ; &c. 

The OhidaJc avistdlc-i gdsdn, or selection from the Gathas, 
is an old miscellaneous collection of short passages, some- 
times merely single lines, from various parts of the Gathas, 
alternating with the usual Pahlavi translation. Altogether 
76 lines are quoted from the Avesta, and the Pahlavi 
translation of about 1100 words does not differ materially 
from that given in manuscripts of the Yasna. Several 
copies of this selection exist, but the oldest seems to be 
that in the manuscript of miscellaneous texts written in 
A.D. 1397, mentioned above. 

Intermediate between the translations and the purely 
Pahlavi works, there are those which contain many Avesta 
quotations, which are often translated, but do not in them- 
selves form any connected text, as the bulk of the work is 
Pahlavi. The following three are of this class : — 
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The Niraruji^tdn contains about 30,000 xrovds, including 
the Avesta quotations, many of which arc no longer extant 
in the Zend-Avesta. It consists of tlirco fargards, and 
treats of a great number of minute details regarding rites 
and ceremonies, and precautions to bo adopted while per- 
forming them. Its contents correspond very closely with 
the description of the second section of the HfispAram 
Nask, as given in the Dlnkard; and the name of tliat 
section was Nlrangistfin. Tho opinions of many of the 
old commentators mentioned in tho Pahlavi Vendidad 
are also often quoted in this work. A manuscript of tho 
Nirangistun was brought from Persia to India by Dastur 
Jamasp 'Wilayati, A.D. 1720; this was copied from a manu- 
script dated A.Y. 840 (a.d. 1471), but whether it still exists 
is uncertain; it was rc-copied by Dastur Jamasp Asa of 
Nawsari in A.Y. 1097 (aj>. 1727), and this copy is now in 
the library of the ithdn Babtidar Dastur Kdshm’dnji 
JSmaspji at Poona, Several later copies c.xist, but ouing 
to the text being difDcult and little known to copyists, 
tbeir variations from the original are unusually numerous. 

The Farhang-i oim hhadiUc, or vocabulary of Avesta and 
Pablavi, so called from its first words being otm JcJutddk, 
consists of about 3300 words, including tho Avesta, and 
contains several words and phrases which aro no longer 
extant in the Avesta texts, Vcry.old copies of this vocu: 
bulaiy exist in two manuscripts of miscellaneous Pahlavi 
texts, one brought from India by the author of these 
Essays, and written in A-D. 1397, and Iho other at Copen- 
hagen, written about the same time. Dastur Hoshang^Vs 
edition of this vocabulary, printed at Stuttgart, and pub- 
lished in i867with the title of "An Old Zand-Pahlavi 
Glossary,” could probably be improved by collation with 
these old copies of the text. 

The A/rin-i dahmdn, including the aogmadaicTia Avesta 
quotations, contains about 2000 words. The first of the 
quotations is Yasna, vii. 60 Sp., but most of the others are 
no longer extant in the Avesta. They are also found with 
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alternating P^zand and Sanslcrit translations, an^ wittont 
tlie introductory sentences of the Afrin. / 

We may no'W' proceed to notice the purely PaUavi works, 
which contain hut few quotations from the Avesta, and 
those are generally references to the proper texts to he 
recited on particular occasions. There is hauch diversity 
in the style of these compositions, some being merely 
descriptive, in which the language is easy and the con- 
struction simple; while others are more philosophical, and 
their language difficult and obscure. 

The Vajarlcard-i dint, containing about 19,000 words, 
might almost be classed with the preceding, as the latter 
part of it contains several quotations from the Avesta. It 
is a very miscellaneous collection of injunctions and de- 
tails regarding religious matters, resembling a Eiv^yat, and 
divided into three chapters, professing to have been written 
by Mddy6mS,h, one of the old commentators quoted in the 
Pahlavi translations and other works. An old manuscript 
of the work, written in Kirm§,n, A.y. 609 (a.d. 1240), is said 
to have been brought to India and deposited in the library 
of the Mody family in Surat, where it was copied A.Y. 1123 
(a.d. 1754) by an \mcle of the late high-priest of the Parsis 
in Bombay ; from this copy the text was edited by Dastur 
Peshotanji, and printed in Bombay in 1848, as already 
mentioned (p. 59). This work includes three or four of 
the minor texts hereafter mentioned, as will be noticed 
when we come to them. 

The JDinhard is the longest Pahlavi work extant, although 
the first portion of it, containing the first and second books, 
is missing ; the latter part of the work, consisting of books 
iii.-ix., contains about 1 70,000 words. The third book con- 
sists of a series of explanations of religious matters and 
duties, for general information and removal of doubt, con- 
cluding with a description of the solar and lunar years, 
and a legendary history of the Dinkard which is evidently 
identified with that of the Nasks generally; this book 
contains 73Poo words. The fourth book contains various 
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Blatements selected from the rcbgious books by Adatfro-^ 
bag-i Farukhzild&B, the original editor of tbo Dinkard (seo 
p. 55), extending to about 4000 •words; tbeso statements 
commence •^vitb tbo characteristics of the Amesbftspends, 
and in discussing those of Shalrovair, tbo third Amcshfi- 
spend, an account is given of tho endeavours of various 
sovereigns, from Visht^'^p to KhOsro-i Knvfidan (Noshir- 
Y.\n), to collect and preserve the national literature. The 
fifth book contains tbo sayings of the samo Adarfrobag 
from a book called SImnl.t and lus replies to many ques- 
tions on obscure and difficult matters in history, astrology, 
and rcligin”c customs, extending to about 6000 words. 
The sixth nook contains tbo opinions of tbo j^r^oiUeshdn 
(professors of tbo primoval religion of Zaratbusbtm) on all 
matters of tradition, customs, and dutios, with many say- 
ings of Adarp&d-i Mdraspond^ ; tbo \7bolo extending to 
about 23,000 words. Tbo ficvenlli book contains an ac- 
count of tbo wonders, or miracles, of tbo Mazdayasnian 
religion from tbo time of Gdydmard, tbo first man, to that 
of Sdshdns, tbo last of the future prophets ; including many 
details of tbo life of ZaratOsht, and extending to about 
16,000 words, T1)0 eighth book contains an account of 
the twenty-one Kasks,giving a short description of each, but 
going into more details of tbo four Nasks xv,-xviii. wliicb 
constitute tbo majority of tbo seven “legal" Nasks; this 
book consists of about 20,000 words. Tbo ninth book 
contains a much more detailed account of tho contents of 
each fargard of tbo first tbreo Nasks, concluding wth some 
remarks upon selections from the wliolo Yosna, and ex- 
tending to about 2y,ooo words. Tbo work concludes with 
colophons to tho extent of nearly 1000 words, which relate 
that this latter part of tho Blnkard was copied at tbo place 
where it was found, Khushkand in Asuristdn, from an 
original which bad been written by elders of tbo family of 
AdarpM-i Mdraspenddn,by Mdhvanddd NatimabdnBebram 
Mihirapdn, and finished on tho 24th day of tho 4th month 

* There «ro, of cooffe, many other « aye of reading this name. 
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A.y. 369 (7tli Jilly A.D. 1000). From this copy others dated 
kx. 865, 1009,1 and 1038 1 have descended, and the last 
appears to have been brought from Persia to Surat in. kx. 
1152 (A.D. 1783) by Mulla Bahman, and about four years 
afterwards some copies of the manuscript of A.Y. 1038 (A.D. 
1669) were spread among the Parsis; hut before any of 
these copies were made, the manuscript from Persia had 
been lent to various parties, and more than one-sixth of 
the whole had been abstracted, so that all the' manuscripts 
are now deficient to that extent; hut out of 69 folios 
missing, 64 have been discovered, though they still remain 
in various hands. The manuscript itself is in the library 
of Dastur Sohrabji Eustamji, the high-priest of the Kadmi 
sect of Parsis in Bombay. Dastur Peshotanji is publish- 
ing an edition of the text, "with Gujrati and English trans- 
lations, as has been already mentioned (p. 59 )j 
will be many years before he can complete his task. 

The name Dddistd 7 \^i-dini is usually confined to a work 
of about 30,000 words, written by Dastur klinochihar 
Yud&,n-dam§,n, who was high-priest of the Mazdayasnians 
in Pars and Kirm§,n about A.y. 3502 (a.d. 981). It con- 
sists of 92 questions and answers about religious duties, 
customs, and legends ; the last of these answers seems to be 
incomplete, so that a portion of the original work may 
have been lost. The oldest manuscript of this text that 
has been examined was written in Kirman by MarjpS.n 
Fred-un in a.y. 941 (a.d. 1572); Ins writing was to supply 
the deficiencies in a still older manuscript, of which only 
28 folios now remain ; and his manuscript has, in its turn, 
had its deficiencies supplied from later copies. In this 
manuscript the text of the Dfidist&n-i-dini is preceded and 
followed by other somewhat similar writings by the same 
Dastur, and by Z&,d-sparam-i Yud^n-dam^n, who appears 

^ tChese dates no longer exist in tlie * Altered to 250 in the old manu- 
manuscript brought from Persia, hut script written Marjpdn Prfidhn, 
are taken from the copies and from ' but whether the alteiation was made 
the account given by MullS; Pirhz in by the original writer or not is un* 
his Avijeh-Din. certain. 
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to have been Ins brCfter. The first part of these extra 
aritings contains about 23,000 words, and tbo last part 
about 30,000 words, of wbicb 5000 arc lost; if these writ- 
ings bo taken as part of tlic DidistAn-i-dinl, the whole 
work contains about 78,000 words extant. The author of 
tlicsc Essays recommended the Parsis, twelve years ago, to 
have this work translated, and it is said that a translation 
was prepared, but has not been published. If the non- 
appearance of this translation be duo to any of the opinions 
of the old Dastnr of Kirmfln differing from those of Parsis 
of the present day, it is to bo regretted, ns the proper 
course in such a case would be to publisli a correct trans- 
lation, and point out the probable cause of the original 
writer’s errors in notes ; tliis is all tbe more necessary as 
none of the Pahlavi books are free from statements which 
would bo considered lietcrodox nowadays. Thus, whenever 
they give details regarding or next-of-kin mar- 

' riago, they describe it as applying to closer relationships 
than present customs tolerate; but whatever may have 
been the reasons for the establishment of this custom 
when the Zoroastrian faith was in power, ^ it is evident 
tlmt when the faitli was held merely by a persecuted 
remnant of the Persian people, their priests advocated the 
custom ns a specially meritorious net, with the view of 
discouraging intermarriages with their Mohammedan 
neighbours, which would have led to the final extinction 
of Zoroastrianism. That tho present customs of the Parsis 
are not quite the same ns those of eight or ten centuries 
ago is not surprising, when we consider that it was tho 
usual practice of all Christian sects who had sufficient 
power, two or three centuries ago, to put heretics and 
witches to death by burning or otherwise ; such practices 
were then not only legal, but weio considered highly meri- 
torious ; now they would be called judicial murders. 

• Tlieyliad prokaHy tonicttiing to tlia Jews to adopt itringent cxcep* 
ilo with tbo dislike of Eiatcrn natiosa lionn] marrio-o l.tivs, in case of a 
to any absolute alienation of family failure in direct heirs. 

I'roperty; a feclijig which Jed even 
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The Shikcmd-gumdni vijdr is a controversial work o 
about 18,000 words, written by Mard^-farukh-i Auhar 
mazd-d^d, who acknowledges the instruction he has le 
ceived from the Dinkard of Adarfcobag-i FarukhzM&n 
which contained a thousand chapters (dar), as well a 
from the DinkhariJ l of AdarpMy^vand, a work no longe 
known, unless it be the book of the Mainy&-i-khard, men 
tioned hereafter. The writer begins by answering somi 
questions of Mihiryar-i MahmS,d^n of Ispahan regardin^^ 
the existence and work of the evil spirit being permitted 
by Auharmazd ; he then proceeds to prove the existence 
of God, and to disprove the argumente of atheists, and oi 
those who disbelieve in the evh spii'it, and attribute both 
good and evil to God ; and he concludes by criticising the 
doctrines of the Jews, Christians, and Manichaeans. Mosi 
of the manuscripts of this work are incomplete, and onlj 
the first 3600 words are found in the Palilavi character 
the more complete manuscripts are in Pazand with PTeiyo- 
sangh’s Sanskrit translation, but there are evident indica- 
tions of the Pazand text having been origmally transliter- 
ated from Pahlavi, An edition of the Pahlavi and P^zanc 
texts has been prepared by Dastur Hoshangji, but is noi 
yet printed. 

The Bundahish calls itself ‘ the Zaoid-dicds 2 (zand-know- 
‘ing, or tradition-informed), which is first about Auhar- 
‘ mazd’s original creation and the antagonism of the evi: 
‘ spirit, and afterwards about the nature of the creature; 
‘ from the origiaal creation till the end, which is the futur; 
‘existence, just as it is revealed by the religion of th( 

^ The Mulia, rirftz library in Bom- ® The word min, “from,” wit] 
bay contains two modern Persian which many of the manuscripts com 
mairascripts, named respectively Din- mence, appears to be a later addition 
hard and Dinkhird ; these were -writ- as it is not found in the Copenhagej 
ten by Mull& Firhi to describe his manuscript, and has e^^dently beei 
voyage toPersia and the answers he ob- added by a I-Vter hand in the onli 
tained to seventy-eight questions pro- other mannscript of equal ago men 
posed by the Indian Dasturs. These tioned in the text. 

Persian works must not be confound- 
ed -with their namesalces in Pahlavi 
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‘ irozdayasiiians.’ The contents of this book nro too well 
known to require further description ; it contains about 
13,000 words, but the manuscripts do not agree cither in 
extent or arrangement The most complete and best-ar- 
ranged text, but not the most accurately copied, is that in 
the manuscript of misccUnncous Tahlavi texts at Copen- 
hagen, which is about fivo liuiidred years old, and has lost 
ono or more folios in the middle of the text of the Bunda- 
hish, but contains more sections (chaps. xx\'iii., xxix., xxx., 
andxxxil of Anquctil) than are found in other independent 
copies. Tlie text is found differently arranged, without 
those sections, but more accurately copied, in tho similar 
manuscript of misccUaneomi texts brought from India by 
the author of these Ess-ays, and written in 1397. Most of 
tho manuscripts in India scorn to have been copied from 
tho latter of these two old manuscripts, but they some- 
times vary further in their nnangcraent. Tho Copenhagen 
text was lithographed in facsimilo and published by 
IVcstcrgaard in 1851 5 a Trench translation was published 
by Anquctil in 1771, and German translations by Win- 
dlschmann in 1 863, and by JnsU in 1 868. 

Tho Min 6 k‘i 1 kharj., called in Tuxand Mainyo-i khard, or 
Spirit of Wisdom, consists of sixty-two answers given by tho 
said Spirit to the inquiries of a wise man regarding tho 
tenets, legends, and morals of the Mazdayasnian religion. 
Itcontains about 12,000 words, but tho text ends abniptly, 
as if incomplete; and its introduction bears some resem- 
blance to that of the Shikand-gnmAnl, so as to lead to the 
suspicion that it may be tho first portion of tho Dinkhard 
consulted by the author of that work. An old manuscript 
of the Pahlavi text was brought by Westeigaard from 

* Tbw word, which is iraditioDally not by H. On the other hand, tho 
read mnrIOnnd, has been pronounced Persfen mfnd must have been tnfndi 
mtnafrtd, or Tnatnitad, and traced to InPahlavI } this would be liable to bo 
a supposed ancient Fenian form, fflai' written and the addition of 

nival. Whetbcrsucliaforniactaally circumflexes (all the uses of which, 
existed is not known, and if it did, we inFahlari, arc not thoroughly unde^ 
should expect to find its iintl letter stood) changes this word into the tra* 
repretented by <f a ( in Fahlari, and ditioual viad6nad. 
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Persia, but the Pahlavi versions in India are probably 
merely translations from the better-known Pazand text 
which generally alternates with Neryosangh’s Sanskrit 
translation; a manuscript of this P§,zand-Sanskrit text, 
written in a.d. 1520, is preserved in the India Of&ce Library 
in London. A few fragments of the PS.zand text were 
published, with a German translation, by Spiegel in his 
“ Grammar of the Parsi Language ” (185 1) and his "Tradi- 
tional Literature of the Parsis” (i860); and the whole 
text, both P&zand and Sanskrit, was published by West, 
with an English translation, in 1871. 

The Slidyast Id-slidyast, or Pahlavi Eiv^yat, contains 
about 10,000 words, and treats of sins and good works, 
the proper treatment of corpses and other kinds of impu- 
rity, with the proper modes of purification, the proper use 
of the sacred thread and shirt, other customs and rites, 
with the reasons for reciting each of the G&thas, and details 
of the extent of those hymns ; aU subjects which are gene- ■ 
rally explained in the Persian EivS.yats ; but here the 
statements are enforced by quotations of the opinions of 
several of the old commentators, and by references to some 
of the PTasks no longer extant. The oldest extant copies 
of this work are contained in the two manuscripts of mis- 
cellaneous Pahlavi texts, written about five hundred years 
ago, which have been already mentioned. In these manu- 
scripts the text appears in two detached portions of about 
7500 and 2500 words respectively. 

The Ao'dd'^ Virdf ndmah, or hook of Ard 4 Vir&f, con-, 
tains about 8800 words, and describes what was seen by a 
chosen high-priest in a vision of the other world, where 
he was shown the rewards of the righteous, the punish- 
ments of the wicked, and the neutral state of stationary 
expectation of those who belong to neither extreme. It is 
stated in this work that Arda Viraf was called Mkhshapur 

1 Sometimes written Arddt, which doubt merely a title meaning “ right- 
should perhaps he read Arddlc, having eous ; ” the Parsis say, .-however, that 
been .altered into arddg, which is not it is also a name, 
distinguishable from arddt. It is no 
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by Fomo; tbh U not only the nnme of n toxrn. but nho 
tlmt of one of t!ic eld commontnlnrjt, fomctiinc^ quoted in 
Ibc Pnblnvi Yendidnd, Rtnl very often in tbo Klmn^d'tfin ; 
it i’i po'etble, Ibcrcforc, ihnt tbit cyunmeJitnlor inny lirtvc 
Trritten tbo lx>ob of AnU Vlnlf. Cojiies of lhi< text nro 
found in tbc ttvo old nmn««:rij>l«j of nii'cclltncons texts 
VTittcn nlK)Ut five Imndivtl yean* nj^o, which Jinvc Iwcn 
nlrcndy mentioned. A inanu«cTijil of n TArand nml San- 
skrit veraion, written a.D. 1410, w.an nUo brmi;;bt from 
India by the nulborof tbc5cl>«ays; nml Persian vcr'ionv 
lx>!b in prose nnd rerre, nre likcwi*e extant. Tlie I’ahlavi 
text waa printed at Stuttgart, and p«hli»hcd, srith an T.ng- 
lisli tranrialion, in 1872. 

The Jfdd/yun-t Oo'hUi Ftydr.C. of nl>o«l 3tXX) won!s, ii 
n Laic of tbc evil Akhtya of ibe AlCm Ynsbl (81 -S3), pro* 
iwunding tbirty*tbrcc enigmas to Yhisht6*>f)*rryanan.Im, 
to be solved on pain of death ; after tins is elonr lie has to 
solve three enigmas in his luni, but fails nnd is destroyed. 
The onignuLS are generally of n verj* trivial cimmeter, 
and nine of them seem to l>o omiUt-d. Thi’* text acenm- 
panics tliatof the Itook of Ardit Ylrfif in the two old inanu- 
pcripts Iwforc montioned, and was publidicd with il in 
jS;2. 

TIjg ZVrAnrnn of about 4200 wonls, pnifc^-<i‘S to l;e 
a revelation from Afilinnnaxd to of the aufferings 

and triuinpbs of the Mnzdaynsninn religion, from his time 
to the end of the ^Yorld, apparently in imitation of part of 
the Sfidkar Nask. As il mentions the Mu-almilns, nnd 
gives many details of tho auflTcrings occasioned by them, it 
must liave been written a con-sidcrnhlo time after the Mo- 
hanimcdan conquest. It details liow the power of tlio 
Jifazdayasnian religion is to be restored by tlio victories of 
YnlurTim-i VarjCivand, a prince {kat) of the Kayfin race, 
who at tho ago of thirty is to put himself at the head of 
Indian and Chinese annies^, whaso power will bo felt ns far 
aa tho banks of tho Imliis, which is called tho country' of 
llambo. Torcigners should bo careful not to confound tliis 
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name witli Bombay, which is merely a European corrup- 
tion, through the Portuguese, of Mumbai; a corruption 
which native writers stiU avoid when writing in the ver- 
nacular languages. The Pahlavi text of tliis work is found 
in the old manuscript of miscellaneous texts at Copenhagen, 
and its two copies, one of which is at Paris, but no other 
copies have been met with ; a Pazand version is, however, 
common in India. Spiegel has given a German transla- 
tion of extracts from the Bahman Yasht in his Traditional 
Literature of the Parsis.” 

In the same old manuscript at Copenhagen is the 
Andarj-i JSuddvar-i 1 ddndk, containing about 1800 words, 
of which one-third have been lost, as two folios are missing. 
This admonition (andarj) is given in reply to questions 
asked by his discijde (asJidJcard). ETo other copy of this 
work has been met with, but it will be found, of course, in 
the two copies of the Copenhagen manuscript. 

In the same manuscript is also a copj’’ of the Md^igdri-i 
gitjastak Aldlish, containing about 1200 words. The ac- 
cursed AbSllish appears to have been a mndtk or heretic, 
who relied upon later corrupt traditions in preference to 
the true faith. In the presence of Mamun, the commander 
of the faithful (amir-i -nvdminin) at Baghdad,, he proposes 
seven questions to a Mobad, who replies to the satisfaction 
of Mamun and the confusion of Abolish himself. The 
writer concludes by blessing Adarfrobag-i Earulchz§,dan 
(the author of an old edition of the Dinkard) for having 
destroyed Abalish; and he could not have written this work 
before a.d. 830, as M^mun was living at that time. Many 
copies of it exist in Pahlavi, Pazand, and Persian. 

The Jdmdsp ndmak consists of Jam^sp’s replies to King 
Gushtlsp’s questions regarding creation, history, customs 
of various natidqs, and the future fate of the religion. The 
most complete nianuscript examined contains about 5000 
words, but seems u^nished. The Pahlavi text is rare. A 
very old manuscApt in Dastur Peshotanji’s library in 

^ This name mW also be read Khdahvar-i, or otherwise. 
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Bombay contains about onc-fouith of tbe text, but no other 
copy has been met mth. The Piizand and Persian ver- 
sions are found in many manuscripts. 

A very old manuscript in the library of Dastur Jamaspji 
in Bombay has been called tho Pahlavi Shdhndmak, as it 
contains several short tales connected ■w’itli the kings of 
Persia. Its colophon states that it was finished in India, 
in the town of Tdnak,i on tlic 19th day of somo month 
A.Y. 691 (a.d. 1322), by Mihiriipdn Kol-Khusrd, tho copyist 
who wrote the oldest manuscripts of the Yasna and Ven- 
didad that are still extant Tho bandwriting, however, 
more nearly resembles that of the old manuscript of mis- 
cellaneous texts at Copenhagen, wJ)icIj contains several 
copies of Miliirupdn’s \rriting 3 , with his colophons attached ; 
so that tbe Pahlavi Shdhndmak may also be a copy of his 
manuscript, but, like that at Copeulmgen, it is certainly 
about five hundred years old. “Iliis manuscript is much 
■wormeaten, but a copy of it exists at Teheran, made one 
hundred and ten years ago, before tho original was much 
damaged, which wdll probably supply most of the defi- 
ciencies in those texts of which no other copies are known 
to exist. 

Of the texts contained in this old manuscript and its 
single complete copy, the following are not known to exist 
elsewhere in Pahlavi: — (i.) Yddkdr-i Zarirdn, of about 
3000 words, containing an account of the war between 
King Vishtdsp and Arjdsp. (2.) Gitits of tho Zand of Iran, 
about 880 words, giving their names and a very brief 
account of each. (3.) Wonders and Prodigies of the Zand 
of Sistdn, in about 290 words. (4.) ICk^rd-i Kavdddn 
(NfishirvSn) and the ^ave-boy, who replies to the king’s 
thirteen inquiries as to what things are the most pleasant, 
about 1770 words. (5.) Admonitions to Mazdayasnians in 
six separate paragraphs, about 940 words. (6.) Andatjd 

1 In another colophon, in the mid- zilah, the date being the 6th day of 
die of the reanuscrfpJ, thi^ place ia theaixth month A.J. figr. 
called T&rohk in Jutrak (or Gnjlrak) 
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Khusro-i KavdMn (N6sliirvaii), about 380 words, said to 
contain the dying injunctions of that monarch. (7.) 
Sayings of Adarfrohag-i Farukhz^dln and Bakht-^fiid, 
about 320 words. 

The following texts, contained in this old manuscript, 
are also found in Dastur Peshotanji’s old manuscript, 
which has been already mentioned as containing part 
of the Jam^sp-n&mak ; but they are not known to exist 
elsewhere in Pahlavi: — (i.) MddigdAh~i si rdz, about 4.60 
words, is a statement of what ought to be done on each of 
tlie thirty days of the month; at the end it is called an 
admonition (andarj) of AdarpS,d-i Maraspend§,n to his son, 
which leads one to suspect that it may be a detached por 
tion of his Pandnamak. (2.) Hirahlit-i Asurth, about 800 
words, is a debate between a tree and a goat as to which 
of them is the more worthy. (3.) Ohatrang ndmak, about 
820 words, relates how a chessboard and chessmen were 
sent by Devas&rm, a great long of India, to Khusr6-i 
Andshak-rubdn (Hdshirvdn), with a request for an ex- 
planation of the game, which was given by Tajurg-mihir-i 
Bulditakan, who afterwards takes the game of Mv-Ardashir 
to India, as an effectual puzzle for the Indian sages. (4.) 
Injunctions given to men of the good religion, about 800 
words. (5.) The Mve Bisjpositions of priests, and Tm 
AdmonitioTxs, about 250 words, which also occur in the 
Vajarkard-i-dlni (pp, 13-16 of Dastur Peshotanji’s edition). 
(6.) Ddruk-i Ichursandi, about 120 words. (7.) Anecdote 
of King V aliiram-i Y arj S,vand, about 1 90 words. (8.) A dviee 
of a certain man {fuldn gdbrd), about 740 words. Of the 
following texts contained in the two • old manuscripts of 
Dastur Peshotanji and Dastm Jamaspji, a thii’d copy 
exists in the library of the latter Dastur: — (i.) Forms of 
Letters to kings and great men, about 990 words, found 
also in the Yajarkard-i-dini (pp. 102-113 of Dastur 
Peshotanji’s edition). (2.) ForQn of Marriage Omtract, 
dated a.y. 627 (a.d. 1258), about 400 words. (3.) VdclwJ: 
aecliand (some sayings) of Adarp 3 ,d-i Maraspend§,n, about 
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1270 words. (4.) Sta^ishn^i drCn ra myntdj-An, 

about 560 wonis. 

Of the following texts contained in Danlur Jama'^pji’s 
old manuscript many copies exist:— (1.) iliinrfn 4 rmX'«< 
Zaratu^t, about 1430 wonl.s, contains admonitions ns to 
man’s duties, A copy of tbrce-fonrlbs of tins text exists 
in tlio University Library at Cojtcnbngcn- (2.) 
Arfarydd-i ^/{fraf/'en/fdn, nl)Out 1700 words, is Foractiincs 
called his PandniLmak, and contains his advice to his son 
Zaraldsht; but the last quarter of the (ext is mining in 
the old manuscript, and the end is very abrupt in other 
manuscripts, which makes it probable that iho next text 
in the old manuscript, the Mdfitjiin-i if nJ:, may have 
been originally the conclusion of this, as has been already 
noticed. Tliis Palilavj text was printed in Ilombay, and 
published, with a Gujrali translation, by Sljnhrv'Arji 
Dadabhai in 18O9; and an English version of this Gtij« 
rati translation, by tboPev. Shnpurji Ed.ilji, was published 
in 1870, but being a translation of a translation, it lUiTers 
considerably from tlio meaning of the original (3.) A'dr- 
ndmah-i Arta)Ji3htr< Pdpahin, about 5600 words, rceord-s 
many of the actions of KingArdashtr and liis son SlmhpOhar, 
beginning with the dl«covciy of S.'isAn, the father of the 
former, among tho shepherds of Pupak, and ending with 
Adiiarmazd, tho son of tho latter, ascending llio throne ; 
but this is not the original work, ns it begins with the 
phrase, ‘ In tho KdmAmak of Arlakhshlr-i PujjakAn it was 
' thus written.’ A Gujrati translation of this text was 
published hy Uastur Pcshotnnji in 1853. (4.) Ptnul’ 

‘ndmah-i Vajdrg-mihir-i BdkUiahln, tho prime minister of 
King Khll9r0 Nfishin’An, contains about 1C90 wonls, but 
seems to bo merely a fragment of the work, ns it ends very 
abruptly. This text is also called the Oanyi slidx'jdn, be- 
cause it states that it was placed in tbo royal treasury 
(ganj-i Bliahahdn in tho old manuscript). 

Tlie other old manuscript in Uastur Peshotanji’s library, 
which includes some of the above-mentioned texts, likcwi=o 
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contains the following : — (i.) Mddtgdn-i si yazaddn, about , 
8o words, stating the one special quality of each of the 
thirty Tazads who give their names to the days of the 
month. Another similar statement, in the old manuscript , 
of miscellaneous texts brought from India by the author of 
these Essays, specifies different qualities in most cases, (2,) 
Mddigdn-i mdh Fmvardm roj-i Horvadad, about 760 
words, which details all the remarkable occurrences said 
to have taken place, at different periods, on the sixth day 
of the first month of the Parsi year, A Persian version of 
this text is found in the Eivayats, (3,) Another Mddigdn-i 
si rdz, about 1150 words, detailing the proper business and 
duties for each of the thirty days in the Parsi month and 
the five G-atha days at the end of the Parsi year. This 
text is also contained in the Vajarkard-i Dini (pp, 1 13-125 
of Dastur Peshotanji’s edition). 

Copies of the remaining texts are numerous both in 
Pahlavi and P^zand. The Mddigdn-i haft ameslidspond, 
about 990 words, contains a detail of the various duties of 
the seven Amesbaspends, as revealed by Auharmazd to 
Zaratusht, The Andarj-i ddndh mard, about 520 words, 
details the advice of a wise man to his son. 

The Fahlavi-Pdmnd farhang, about 1300 words, is the 
glossary of Huzvarish and Pazand edited by Dastur 
Hoshangji and published in 1870. It is called the 
MdrihndmaJc-i AsdriJc, or Assyrian vocabulary, by Dastm 
Peshotanji in the list of Pahlavi works given in the intro- 
duction to liis Pahla^d Grammar; but the origin of this 
name requires explanation, as it appears to be unknown 
to the Dasturs generally. 

The Paiit-i Adarjpdd-i Mdraspe 7 id,abovit 1490 words, is 
a form of renunciation of every possible heinous sin, to be 
recited by the sinner. The Patit-i hh'dd, about 1000 
words, is a similar form of renunciation, but somewhat 
abbreviated, Avar chinv-i drun, about 380 words, regard- 
ing the symbolism of the ceremonial wafer-cakes, and the 
use of them in the vxydzd-, or sacred feast. The Paldcivi 
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dshirv&d, or marriage blessing, about 460 words. The 
Ndmstdyishii, or praise of Aubannazd, about 260 words. 
The Afrin-i " t'd hlvAddl* so called from its first 

words, about 190 words. And other benedictions and 
prayers which have not been examined, 

A Pahlavi yeraion of the Saddar Bundahish is also said 
to exist, but must be a modem translation, for the Sad-dar 
itself, although often written in Avesta characters, seems 
to be rather Persian than Pdzand, as it contains many 
Arabic words. Dastur Peshotanji mentions a few more 
Pahlavi texts, some of which may be included among 
those described above, but under difiercnt names. There 
are texts, such os the book of D&ddr 

bin Ipd^d^xbt, &c., which may have originated in Pahlavi. 

Frd^oJU^- above details we may form some idea of the 
probable extent of the scanty remnants of Pahlavi litera- 
ture, ‘Without making any allowance for works which 
remain unexamined or havo escaped observation, it appears 
that the extant Pahlavi translations from tlie Avesta ex- 
ceed 104,000 words, and the other Pahlavi works exceed 
413,000 words, making a total of upwards of 517,000 
words in all the extant Pahlavi writings whicl) have been 
examined. This total is nearly eleven times the extent of 
the Pahlavi 'Vendidad, or forty times that of the Bundahish. 

The Parsi community has been doing a good deal, of late 
years, for the preservation of the last remnants of their 
national literature, but it would be better if their efforts 
were of a more systematic character. Before much more 
is done for encouraging the publication of isolated texts, a 
systematic inquiry for manuscripts should be set on foot, 
for the purpose of ascertaining which are the oldest and 
best manuscripts, so as to avoid the error of editing texts 
■without reference to the best materials. Influential mem- 
bers of the Parsi community, assisted by the Pastura, 
ought to havo but little difficulty in inducing all possessors 
of manuscripts to supply a properly organised committee 
with complete catalogues of their collections. Such cata- 

H 
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logues need only be lists of the names of the works, with 
the names and dates of the copyists when these are re- 
corded; hut all undated manuscripts supposed to he more 
than a century old should he specially noted. Erom such 
lists the committee could easily prepare a statement of ,all 
extant texts and of the owners of several of the more valu- 
able manuscripts of each text. Possessed of this informa- 
tion, the next step would he to obtain a copy of the oldest 
manuscript of each text, hegmning with the rarest works, 
and have it collated with one or two of the next oldest 
manuscripts (not being copies of the first). These collated 
copies, if correctly made without any attempt at emendation^ 
would form standard editions of the texts, and should be 
carefully preserved in some public institution accessible to 
all members of the Parsi community, such as the MuM 
Piruz Library. 

It can hardly be expected that Westergaard’s edition of 
the Avesta texts can be much im]proved from any manu- 
scripts to be found in India; although copies from Tazd 
or Kirm^n, in Persia, might afford valuable emendations 
coming from an independent source, but it is generally 
understood in India that there are very few such manu- 
scripts still existing in Persia. Justfs Old-Bactrian Dic- 
tionary is a tolerably complete collection of the Avesta 
words, but requires to be supplemented by the addition of 
many words contained in the Hirangistan, Farhang-i oim 
khaduk, and Aogemadaecha ; and the meanings attached 
to the words want careful revision. 

With regard to Pahlavi texts, it would be important to 
discover any Pahlavi Vendidad or Yasna descended from 
any other source than the manuscripts of Mihirap^n Kai- 
Khusrd, also to find the first three fargards, missing from 
his manuscripts in Europe, in his own handwritiug. The 
first two books of the Dinkard, the Pahlavi text of the 
latter part of the Shikand-gumani, chaps, xxviii.-xxx. of 
the Bimdahish, and a complete Pahlavi version of the 
J&m£lsp-nS,mak, are all desiderata regarding which some 
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information miglit be obtained by a systematic inquiry for 
manuscripts. Hitherto the Parsis have had to rely upon 
Europeans for all explanations of their literature, beyond 
the merely traditional leaming of their priesthood ; they 
may always rely upon some European being ready to carry 
on such investigations, provided the materials be forth- 
coming ; and Europeans, in their turn, ought to be able to 
rely on the Parsis for the discovery of sU existing materials, 
and for rendering them accessible. 




III. 

THE ZEND-A VESTA ; 

OR, 

THE SCRIPTURE OF THE PARSIS. 




THE ZEND-AVESTA; OR, THE SCRIPTURE 
OF THE PARSIS. 


In this Essay it is intended to give a brief statement of the 
contents of the •whole Zend-Avesta, together with transla- 
tions of some important or interesting passages contained 
therein, which will enable tho reader to form Bomo judg- 
ment of tho true character of tho sacred books of the 
Parsis. After somo preliminary remarks about the name, 
extent, and preservation of the sacred books, tho separato 
parts of the present Parsi scriptures will be described in 
detail, and finally, an attempt will bo made to give a 
short, critical, and historical sketch of this religious 
literature. 


I. — THE NAME or THE PAKSI scnirTunTA 

The sacred writings of the Parsis have usually been 
called Zend-Avesta by Europeans, but this is, without 
doubt, an inversion of tho proper ortlcr of tho words, as 
the Fahlavi books always style them ‘ avisfdh va zand 
(Avesta and Zend), and this order is confirmed by tho 
traditional, as well as tho critical and liistorical, explana- 
tion of both terms. In tho opinion of tho present Parsi 
priests, Avesta means the original text of the sacred books, 
and Zend denotes tho Pahlavi translation. This "view is 
correct to a great extent, ns many passages may bo quoted 

• OaJyoae eace/ftiaa }ia4 been noticed in many hticdreci occurrence* 0 / tho 
phrase. 
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from the Pahlavi books in which Zend means simply 
“translation,” or “commentary;” thus the old 
oim Wiad4>lc commences (in the old manuscripts) with the 
words : Madam hard-sliindhhtano-i vdj va mdrilcdno-i 
Avistah, aigliash Zand maman va chigdn, ‘ on fully under- 
‘ standing the words and phrases of the Avesta, that is, 
‘ the nature and quality (lit. the what and the how) of its 
‘ Zend.’ But it is probable that the term Zend was ori- 
ginally applied to commentaries written in the same lan- 
guage as the Avesta, for in the Palilavi translation of the 
Yasna, when the scriptures are mentioned, both terms, 
Avistdk va Zand, are used,^ as if of equal authority, which 
would have been an instance of gross self-conceit on the 
part of the translator, if he meant his own translation by 
the term Zend. Prom this use of the denomination 
Avesta and Zend by the Pahlavi translators, we are fully 
entitled to conclude that the Zend they mentioned was a 
commentary on the Avesta already existing before they 
undertook their translation; and as they considered .it 
sacred, this Zend was probably in the same language as 
the original Avesta. There are many traces, in the Avesta 
quotations and other phrases of the Pahlavi translations, 
of much of this old Zend having been replaced by tJie new 
Zend of the Pahlavi translators ; but there are also traces 
of a good deal of it remainmg incorporated in the present 
Avesta text, as will be pointed out from time to time in 
the translations which follow. The term Avesta and 
Zend, or Zend-Avesta, cannot be considered, therefore, as 
wholly inappropriate when applied to the Parsi scriptures 
in their original language, although the word Zend is im- 
properly used when applied to that language itself, as it 
is much more commonly employed as a name for Pahlavi 
commentaries. 

From the above remarks, it will be seen that the term 

^ See Yesna, xsx. i, xxxi. i, -where generally renders the word Zend by 
the Avesta and Zend of both s.ayings, artha, “meaning,” , in his Sanskrit 
or both blessings, are specified in ti-ansl.ation of the Yasna, 
the Pahlavi translation. Neryosangh 
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Avesta was originally confitied to the sacred texts ascribed 
to Zarathushtra and his immediate disciples ; hut in the 
course of time this term has been gradually extended to 
all later explanations of those texts written in the same 
language, till at the present time it includes all writings 
in that language, whatever their age. All these writings, 
having become unintelligible to the majority of the Zoro- 
astrians, came to be regarded as equally sacred. 

The word Avesta does not occur in the sacred texts 
themselves with the meaning now attached to it, and it 
must not be confounded with the Sasanian apisfdn, en- 
graved on gems in the phrase apisiSn ml f/azddn, as this 
phrase is also found in the Pahlavi texts, Nvith the mean- 
ing of " prayers to God,” wheref^ the Pahlavi apUtdlc, or 
avi&tdk (Avesta), is a distinct word, never used in that 
sense, which, indeed, would be inapph'cable to nine-tenths 
of the Avesta. So far as the form of the Pahlavi avistdk 
is concerned, it might be best traced to ava + std, in the 
-sense of “ what is established,” or “ text,” as was proposed 
by M. J. Muller in 1839; but such a meaning, though it 
might be fairly applicable to most of the Avesta now 
extant, would hardly describe the very miscellaneous con- 
tents of the Kasks which have been lost, and which are 
all said to have had both Avesta and Zend. A more 
satisfactory meaning can be obtained by tracing avistdk to 
d -b vista (p. p. of vid, “ to know ”), with the meaning 
“ what is known,” or " knowledge,” ^ corresponding nearly 
with veda, the name of the sacred scriptures of the Brah- 
mans. It may be objected to this etymology that the first 
syllable of avistdk is written like ap, and an Avesta v does 
not usually change into a Pahla^p; this is only true, 
however, when the p would be initial ; in other cases, such 
as vi = Pahl. apt, the change is common. 

With regard to the term Zend, we see that its applica- 
tion varied at different times. Originally it meant the 

^More literally, “wbat is announced,” or “declaration;” approaching 
the meaning of “ revelation,” 
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commentaries made by the successors of Zaratbusbtra 
upon tbe sacred writings of the prophet and his imme- 
diate disciples. These commentaries must have . been 
written in nearly the same language as the original text, 
and as that language graduahy became unintelligible to 
all but the priests, the commentaries were regarded as a 
part of the text, and a new explanation, or Zend, was 
required. This new Zend was furnished by the most 
learned priests of the Sasanian period, in the shape of a 
translation into Pahlavi, the vernacular language of Persia 
in those days ; and in later times the term Zend has been 
confined to this translation. 

The word Zend may be traced in dzaintisTi (Yas. Ivi. 
3, 3 Sp.) and is to be referred to the root zan, to Icnow,” 
Sans, jnd, Gr. 71/0), Lat. gno (in agnosco and cogiiosco), so 
that it has the meaning of “ knowledge, science.” What 
passages in the present Avesta may be supposed to be 
remnants of the old Zend will be pointed out when- 
ever they occur in the translations we propose to give 
further on. 

The term Pdzand, which is met with frequently in con- 
nection with Avesta and Zend, denotes a furtlier explana- 
tion of the Zend, and is probably a corruption of paiti- 
zanti, which must have meant "re-explanation;” this 
word does actually c';;}ur (Tas. lix. 2 Sp.), but with a 
more general meaning. Some passages in the present 
Avesta will be pomted out, in the translations further on, 
which may be supposed to represent an old Pazand in the 
Avesta language ; but at present the term Pazand (as has 
been already shown in the second Essay) is applied only 
to purely Iranian versions of Pahlavi texts, whether 
written in the Avesta or Persian characters, and to such 
parts of Pahlavi texts as are not Huzv^rish. 
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n. — THE oniGisAL rxTn.T or the zend-atf-^a. 

Tin: KASKfi. 

From llie ancient claA?ical writers, ns well na from Uio 
tradition of the Fiiraia, we Icani tlmt the religions litera- 
ture of the ancient I’ersinus was of considerable extent, 
though the Zend-Avesta, in its present Blntc.is a compara- 
tively Email book. Tills circumstance necessarily leads ns 
to the conclusion, t!mt the sacred literature of the Zoroas- 
trians lias eufTored verj' heavy losses. Thus Pliny reports, 
on the authorit}' of Ilermippo.s, the Greek philosopher 
(see page 8 ), that Zoroaster composed two million.s of 
verses ; and an Arab historian. Aim Jafir Attavnri,* 
assures us that Zoroaster’s writings covcreil twelve hun- 
dred cowhides (parchments). These reports might appear, 
at the first glance, to bo exaggerations, but for the enor- 
mous extent of the sacred books of other Oriental nations, 2 
which affords us suHlcient reason for believing that the 
number and extent of the book.s ascribed (0 Zoroaster by 
his followers may havo been very considcmhlc. 

Tlio loss of most of these writings, known to the ancient 
Greeks, is ascribed by tho Pnrcis mainly to the ravage-s 
attendant upon the conquest of tho Persian Empire by 
Alexander the Great. TIius it appears from tho Ihirtl 
hook of tho Dlnkard, that at tho timo of Alexander’s 
inroad there were only two complete copies of tho sacred 
books (a term which the Dlnknrd Bcoms to identify with 
itself); one of these was deposited in tho royal archives at 

* IIytle,De Keliglooo Vi'lenjmJ’fr* worili, msy concluilo that etch 

larum, p. 316. line muit coiiUlnutnacIiMtenIfnri 

* That, for iiiitanK, the (ext of t 1 >« of any ontlnarj poeticnt roeaiorc. 
taerrd hooka cf the louthetn nnd* TInM>450QX3X9Xio a 8io.c«oline« 
<Ihl«tsof Ccjlon, Ilirma, Ac, aeconl' of ordinary mraiure. Asaln, (lie 
ing to Tumour’* computation, com- oomnifTilary extend* to a greater 
prise* 4500 IcATcr, cacii page being lengtlj than the text, 10 that there 
about two fc'-t long and confAlnlng iun*t be nrirly 9,000,000 lines In the 
nine lines. Tho text ixiing written wbolo of theie lacred lonV*. 
without any ipncei between tita 
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Persepolis, which were burned by Alexander, and the 
other, which was deposited in another treasury, fell into 
the hands of the Greeks, and was translated into their 
language. The Arda-Vir 4 f-naniak mentions only the one 
copy of the Avesta and Zend of the religion, which was 
deposited in the archives at Persepolis, and burned by 
Alexander ; hut it also mentions that he killed many of 
the priests and nobles. Both these accoimts were written 
ages after the events they describe, so they merely repre- 
sent the tradition that had been handed down, probably , 
in writing, or otherwise it would have been more exag- 
gerated ; but as these accounts appear to have been written , 
before the Mohammedan conquest, they cannot have con- 
founded Alexander’s ravages with those of the Mohamme- 
dans, for details of which we may refer to the Bahman 
Yasht. But although these accounts must be founded 
upon tradition, they are singularly confirmed by the ac- 
coxmts given by classical writers. Thus we find from 
Diodorus (xvii. 72) and Curtius (v. 7), that Alexander 
really did burn the citadel and royal palace at Persepolis, 
in a drunken frolic, at the instigation of the Athenian 
courtesan Thais, and in revenge for the destruction of 
Greek temples by Xerxes. Arrian (Exped. Alex., iii. 18) 
also speaks of his burning the royal palace of the Persians. 
This act of barbarous foUy was evidently the result of 
hasty impulse, and was probably committed at night, 
when the palace was full of attendants, courtiers, and 
priests ; the last, who had special charge of the archives, 
would naturally attempt to save their treasures, and would 
certainly be opposed by the intoxicated Greeks, at the 
cost of many lives. The sacred books would be burned 
with the archives, in which they were deposited, and many 
Persians, priests and others, would lose their lives in the 
confusion. Such would be the natural consequences of 
the facts mentioned by the "Western writers, and such are 
the traditional statements of the Parsis. 

But besides the ofS.cial copies of the sacred books, there 
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must Imve been other copies of many portions of them, 
which would be indispensablynoccssary in nil cities v.’hero 
priests and judges! had to perform their duties; and the 
copies of tl)c sacred books, which the first Sasaninn 
mouarcks collected, were no doubt derived from these 
scattered copies. Notwithstanding the long interval of 
550 years of foreign domination and domestic anarchy, 
which had intervened between Alexander and Ardoshlr 
Pdpakfin, the SasaniaJi kings Avere able to collect a large 
proportion of the old writings, if we may believe the 
details given of the contents of the books in their days ; 
and it is, therefore, to the later ravages and pcrsccntions, 
occasioned by the Mohammedans, that we must attributo 
the final loss of most of the writings. No doubt tho 
books, as restored by tho Sasanians, were chiefly collec- 
tions of fragments; but some portion of nearly everj' 
book seems to have been recovered by them, and tho 
total disappearanco of most of tho books must bo traced 
to recent times. 

Tho names of all tho boola arc, however, extant, to- 
gether with short summaries of their contents. Accord- 
ing to these reports, the Avholo scripture consisted of 
twenty-one books, called Nnsks,! each containing Avesta 
and Zend, t.<., an original text with n commentary on it. 
The number 21 was evidently an artificial arrangement, 
in order to have ono Nask to each of tho 21 words of 
tho most sacred formula of tho Zoroastrians, which aro 
as follows : — 

Yathd oAa vairyi, athd ra(aiA, 01/44^ rM'l hathl, 

Vax^htuih dasdd anhfui^ ina: 4 (f/, 

Kkthathrmzhd aAurSi d, yim dreyviyi dadhaff riUMivr i. 

Each of the Nosks was, ns it were, indexed under ono 
particular -word of this formula; and in tho same manner 

* Tli 5 » word occun in the Zend- eeema to he of foreign origin, end If 
Avcftn ittelf (Ya». ix. 73 Sp.) in ilia probablj identical with the Atsyrian 
compound Tiaft 3 -/rafdo?A 4 , “ftiHly- nuetu, end the Arabic nuiAAnA, pi. 
Ing the Kaalcs,” that ii to taj, the nufaM. 
different parts of tho acriptarc. II 
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as this formula consists of three lines or verses (^<£s), 
so also the Nasks were divided into three classes, ac- 
cording to their subjects to some extent, but not very 
strictly so. 

Several descriptions of the contents of these ITasks are 
extant. The longest of these accounts forms the eighth and 
ninth books of the Dinkard, as has been already noticed (p. 
loi), and goes into many details with regard to about one- 
third of the hlasks, though noticiag the others much more 
superficially. Another Pahlavi description of the Nasks 
is found in the Dini-vajarkard, and this does not differ 
much from those given in the Hivfiyats. Persian descrip- 
tions of the same are found in the Eivfiyats t of K^mah 
Bahrah, Barzu Qiy^mu-d-din, and Nariman Hoshang; 
these differ but little, except in small details. The fol- 
lowing statement of the contents of the .IsTasks is taken 
from the Dinl-vajarkard,2 except where otherwise noted, 
but their names and the order in which they stand are 
corrected from the Dinkard. 

I. Sijbdkar, “ conferring benefits," corresponding to the 
Avesta word yatJid in the Yatlid alvd vairyd formula, 
and called Stfidgar, or Istudgar, in the Eiv^yats and 
Dini-vajarkard, consisted of 22 sections. It contained 
advice to mankind as to prayer and virtue, the perform- 
ance of good actions and meditation, producing harmony 
among relations, and such-like matters. In the Eivayats 
and Dini-vajarkard this hTask is the second, as their lists 
begin with the twenty-first hTask, which removes all the 
others one step lower down ; tliis error appears to have 
been occasioned by the Dinkard giving two lists, one 
dividing the Hasks into three classes, gdsdnik, Mdak- 

^ The Rivfiyats are miscellaneous from the Vajarhard-i-dini described 
collections of information and deci- in p. loo, but it has not been exa- 
sions regarding the religion, m.ide by mined. The passage referring to 
various old Dasturs, chiefly in Per- the Nasks was extracted, from a 
sian, but also containing translations manusci-ipt in the library of the 
of passages from religious books, both Khfln Bahfidar Dastur !N6shirvtLnii 
in Persian verse and PAsand.' JAmAspji, at Poona. 

- This must be a different work 
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mdnsaHk (or yashtah-mdnsarik), nnd dddih;"^ tlio other 
recapitulating the names in thoir proper order, which is 
preserved in the after descriptions of their contents^ The 
first or classified list begins with the twenty-first Nash 
on the general list, and this may hove led the writers 
of the Hivayats to consider it the first Nask. That 
the second list in the Dtnkard is correct, appears from 
its placing the Vendidad nineieenih on the list, which 
is confirmed by Hustam-i Mihirfipfin’s colophon in the 
old Vendidad with Pahlavi at Copenhagen; whereas the 
Eiv^yats and Dini-vajarkard make it the twentieth. 

2. Varshtamdnsar, corresponding to Av. ahd, in V. a. v., 
and called Vahisht-mansrah (or m&ntar) in the Hiv. and 
D.V., consisted of 22 sections. It contained reasons for 
being trustful and heedful of the Mazdayasnian religion, 
for attending to religion, and using the benedictions and 
praises of the blessed Zaratfisbtj also all events before 
Zaratfishfc which were manifestly good, and all events 
which are to be after Zaratfisht until the future exist- 
ence; the benefits of this world, and such-like matters. 

3. £ak6, corresponding to Av. vairyd in T. a. v., and 
called Bagh in the Biv. and B.v., consisted of 21 sections. 
It contained an explanation of the Mazdayasnian religion 
and the ideas which Auharmazd taught to men ; the exer- 
cise of reverence, heedfulness, law, and judgment; the 
performance of the proper duty and good actions of a 
magistrate ; stopping the admission of the evil spirit into 
one’s self, attaining spiritual existence for one’s self, and 
such-like. 

4. Ddrnddd, corresponding to Av. atlid in Y. a. v., and 
called Dv^dah-ham^t (or horaast) in the Biv. and D.v., 
consisted of 32 sections. It contained an explanation ol 
the spiritual existence and heaven, good nnd evil, the 
material existence of this world, the sky and the earth, 
and everything which Ailharmazd produced in water, 

^ TheseTen pdiuntl are Kaskssi, mdmariU are Jfasks 4-10; and the 
*» 3, 3. 20, 13 ; the serea hddak- seveo ctddih are Nasks 15-19, 12, 14. 
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fire, and vegetation, men and quadrupeds, reptiles and 
birds, and everything wliicli is produced from tlie waters, 
and the characteristics of all things. Secondly, the pro- 
duction of the resurrection and future existence ; the con- 
course and separation at the Chinvad bridge ; on the re- 
ward of the meritorious and the punishment of sinners 
in the future existence, i and such-like explanations, 

5. Nddar, corresponding to Av, ratush in Y. a. v., and 
caUed M(Jur in D.v., consisted of 35 sections. It con- 
tained explanations of the stars, both fixed and planetary, 
the good and evil (influence) of each star, the course of 
all the planets in the signs of the zodiac and lunar 
mansions. It is translated into Arabic and Persian, and 
they named the book Butfil; in Persian it is named 
Kapfimaj§,n,2 

6. Pdjah, or Pdji, corresponding to Av. aslidd in 
F. a. u, and called PSjam in the Eiv. and D.v., con- 
sisted of 22 sections. It contained explanations of the 
slaughter of quadrupeds and sheep, and how they are 
to be slaughtered ; which quadrupeds it is lawful to eat, 
and which kinds are not lawful; how he who slaughters 
should strike at the time the sheep is expiriug.S The 
more that is spent upon a Gahanbfir,^ so much the more 


1 The text appears to he va madam 
vindskdrdn pddafrds-i yehevdnSd pa- 
van tanil-i pasin in the Dini-vajar- 
kard. If the meaning be that the 
punishment is to endure dxiriny the 
futui'e existence, whioh is not quite 
certain, the D.v, differs from the 
orthodox view; it is not, however, 
a book of any authority, as the text 
is evidently a mere tr.anslation of 
modern Persian. 

® The EivAyats are quite uncertain 
how to read these names, but they 
prefer BawaftS,! and Pawamsubhhfln, 
but Pawtojas^n, FawSmikhs^n, and 
even Khawdsahhfin, occur iu different 
copies. The Dinkard knows nothing 
about the contents of the Nddar 
Nask, so that the Rivdyats must have 
had other sources of information. 


3 The slaughtering is performed by 
cutting (pesMintano), but the animal 
must be finally killed by a blow, as 
explained by Dastur Hoshangji. 

^ One of the six season festivals 
which are held on the 45th, 105th, 
iSotli, zioth, 290th, and 365th days 
of the Parsi year, whioh commences 
now on the 20th of September ac- 
cording to Indian Parsi reckoning, 
or on the 21st of August according 
to Persian reckoning, but retrogrades 
one day every leap-year. These 
periods, whioh ' seem originally to 
have been the six seasons of the 
year, came to represent, in later 
times, the six periods of creation. 
See section xi. of this Essay. 
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is the reTvard; Low much it is needful to bestow upon 
Dasturs, Mobads, and Hetbads, and upon tbe unwavering 
doers of good works in tbo good religion ; to every ono 
who celebrates a Gahanb&r, and consecrates a dress 1 for 
a (departed) soul, what liappens in the last times and 
in heaven, and what merit accrues to him; the giving 
of a dress in charity for righteous relatives, using media- 
tion on the part of the righteous, the five greater and 
lesser lYavarc^ganS days; and tlio performance of good 
works on these ten days is enjoined in this Nosk; all 
men should read this book, with good and wise under- 
standing, who would become fully aware of its explana- 
tions. 

7. JtatCskidxti, corresponding to Av. cMd in K. a. v , 
and called llatushtal in the Iliv. and B.v., consisted of 
50 sections until the accursed Alexander burnt tbo Nasks, 
hut after that only a fragment containing 13 sections 
came to hand, as the rest no longer existed. It con- 
tained explanations of performing scr\'icc, giving orders, 
and remaining at the command of kings, higli-pricsts, and 
judges; the means of preserving cities is declared; tho 
commands of religion, and means of taking reptiles, birds, 
cattle, and fish ; everything wliich is a creation of Afihar- 
mazd and Ahrimau; accounts of all seas, mountains, and 
lands ; and matters similar to those mentioned. 

8, Barish, corresponding to Av. hachd in Y. a, v., con- 
sisted of 60 sections at first, hut after the accursed Alex- 
ander’s (time only) 12 remained. It contained informa- 
tion as to how kings should rule, and what should bo 
the orders and decrees of tbe judges of tho religion ; tho 
preservation and protection of the world; making every 
new city fiourish ; accounts of false-speaking men, sinners, 
and such-like are given in this Nask. 

* Or “& cup,” tho text being ta (frarasfti, fratarli), or *piritnal re- 

jam-i pavan rUl/dn yezM/idn^d. preaenUtiTea, of the deceased aro 

* The latt five daya of the old year beUeved to como to Dio honspa ; and 
and the first five of the new one. the daya are, therefore, called Pra- 
Daring these ten daya the fr&han var^lg&n. 
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9. KasliHsrSbd, corresponding to Av. vanlieush in F. 
a. V., and called Kaslikaslrah or KashsTob in the Eiv. 
md D.V., consisted of 60 sections formerly, but after the 
accursed Alexander’s (time only) 15 remained. It con- 
tained accounts of wisdom and knowledge, the cause of 
childbirtb,! teacliing guides to wisdom, performance of 
purification, speaking truth, bringing manldnd from evil 
to good, bringing them from impurity and filth to purify ; 
greatness and promotion are for men near kings ; and in 
what manner men become tellers of falsehood to relatives 
and kings, and such-lilre, 

10. VisMdsjj-sdstd, corresponding to Av. dazdd in F. 
a. V., and called Visht^sp-shah or Vishtfisj) in the EivS-yats, 
and Yisht&sp&d in D.v., consisted of 60 sections, but after 
the accursed Alexander’s (time only) 10 remained.2 It 
contained an accotmt of the reign of Gushtasp; that 
Zaratusht-i Spit§,m§,n brought the religion from Auhar- 
mazd, and Eing Vishtfisp accepted it and made it current 
in the world ; and such-ldce. 

11. Vasliti or Dddalc^ corresponding to Av. manandit 
in F. a. v., and called Khasht in the Eh 4 yats, and Klvdstd 
in D.v,, consisted of 22 sections originally, but after the 
accursed Alexander’s (time only) 6 remained (called 

“ portion, bundle of folios,” in the Eivayats). The first 
portion was about understanding the attributes of Auhar- 
mazd, being without doubts about the religion of Zara- 
tusht, aU the duties and good works which are enjoined 
in the religion, and such-like. The second portion was 
about accepting service, the truth of religion, and aU 
commands, from kings ; and withholding one’s hand from 
evil doings, so that it may be far from vice. The third 
portion was about debt to virtuous disputants, the ad- 
vantage and merit of the last deliverance from hell, and 
such-hke. The fourth was about the creation of the 

^ Ckhn-i pe^dk-ychcvilntano min ^ jt jg doubtful wliotber ibe first 
ami^ar in tbe original text, letter in one of tbe lists be part of 

- The RivfLyat of Barzft Qiyfl,nra-d- tbe name, or merely the conjunction 
din says “ eight.” va. 
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■world, the practice of agriculture, the cultivation of trees, 
the date-tree and all fruit-trees; •whence is the chief 
strength of men and cattle; on the obedience of tho 
doers of good works and the virtuous, on obedience to 
Dasturs, and such-like. The fifth portion was on the 
ranks of men; all are mentioned whose kno'O’ledge is 
great, as kings, judges, and the learned in religion; in 
the second rank are all who take care of the country 
and attack the enemy ; in the third rank are those who 
are called xdstrydshdny “ agriculturists ; ” the fourth rank 
is said to be those of great skill, market dealers of dili- 
gence and volubility to avoid loss, giving one-tenth to 
the Dastur and king, offering praise on their hardened 
knees, and whose last reward is that they obtain in 
heaven. The contents of the sixth portion are not 
stated. " 

12. Chidrashtd, corresponding to Av. skhjaothnanam in 
Y. a. V., and called Jirasht in the Eiv. and D.v., consisted 
of 22 sections. This Nast was sent by Auharmazd to 
manifest to men what are the details of that science 
through which mankind is bom ; 1 how many individuals 
are still-born, and how many will live; then, how many 
men become kings, and how many perform the mission 
of prophesy and high-priesthood, how many men are 
very great, and how many are very small men, and 
how this happens; from first to last the time men are 
bom, and all those det^ls are in this Kask. The 
numbers of all the preceding Nasks, as given in the 
Eivayats and Dint-vajarkard, have been one in excess 
of those given in the Pinkard, their order being in both 
cases the same; but this Nask and the next one have 
changed places (and so have the i6th and 17th Nasks) 
in the Eiv. and P.v., which moke this the 14th Kask. 

13. Spend, corresponding to Ar. ariTi^ish in T. a. v., 
and called Sfend in the Kivayats, consisted of 60 sections, 

' Maman cMn» zdk cf<2ntjAn-i min terkkUnid ia the original text, meou^ 
mar^em min asAWmJo-i mddo lard mg “midwifery.” 
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■wMcli are valuable to great men, productive of virtuous 
actions, and cause attention to the great and religious. It 
contained accounts of Zaratilsht from his being brought 
forth by Dughda tdl his tenth year. Every Dastur and 
Mobad, "who shall reverentially recite this Hask for several 
days in purity and by heart, shall obtain every wish for 
himself, or any favour he may request for others. Tliis is 
the 1 3th Hash according to all authorities. 

14. jBaJcdn-yastd, “ worship of divinities,” corresponding 
to Av. mazddi in Y. a. v., and called Baghan-yasht in the 
Eiv. and D.v., consisted of ly sections.^ It contained 
accounts of Ahharmazd the lord, the knowledge of his 
attributes, the service and sublimity of Auharmazd, when 
is the time of every G 5 ,h (time of prayer) till the future 
existence, what duty is to be performed, the offering praise 
for every benefit from Affharmazd, obtaining benefits from 
him; the appearance (chiiar) of the Ameshfispends, and 
knowing in the future existence what is such-and-such an 
appearance of such-and-such an Ameshaspend. This Nask, 
made in homage of Auhai-mazd and the AmeshSspends, is 
very fine. 

15. NiJcdd'dvi, corresponding to Av. klishailiremclid in 
Y. a. V., and called Myainim 2 in the Biv. and D.v., con- 
sisted of 54 sections. It contained details about preserv- 
ing wealth and placing it out, bargaining and measuring 
by the cubit and handful ; everything the creator Afihar- 
mazd has ordained as innocent; deliverance from hell, 
and how to walk in the path of reverence and worship ; 
what is in the mind of man, and everything which is in 
the body of man, and similar matters to those mentioned. 

16. Ddhdsrdjd^ or Ditbdsrild, coiTesponding to Av. 
almrdi in Y. a. v., and called Dv^srfijad, Dvasrunjad, 

^ D.v. says i8, btit this is proh.ably this form of the namo, bnt this in 
a copyist’s eiTor. probably a copyist’s blunder ; the 

® Evidently a modem Porsinn blun- second form is evidently reproduced 
der, as r and d are very similar in in the last Eivdynt form, which would 
that alphabet. be drdsrilt if it were not wrongly 

® The Dinkard prefizea to pointed. 
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D^■Asrub in difTcTcut lUvuyaU', nnd Dvrisrftrd in T).\\ con- 
sisted of 65 sections. It containctl accounts of HtViuWos 
(ncxt-oW:in marriase), forming connections nniong rela- 
tives, and Buch-like. In Iho Hiv. and I).v. tins is tlio 
iStli Naslc, having changed places with the next one, 
as has been already noticed in the remarks on the I2tli 
Nask, 

17. //ttfjxirnni, corresponding to Av. « in V. a. r., and 
called Asplrani in the Riv.lyats, ajid Asprmlin in 
consisted of 64 sections according to the Hivriyaus (one of 
them says 60), or 65 acconling to D.v. It contained 
religious matters which all people know well, the punish- 
ment suffered by sinneta which they receive in their last 
career; everything which is hmoccnl is allowable, and 
what is not innocent is not allowable ; Uio fit.irs which 
preside over the destiny of men, and euch-liko. Tins is 
the 17th Nask according to all authorities. 

18. corresponding to Av. yna in J'. a. r., and 
called Askfiram in the lUvAyats, and Askarum in D.v., 
consisted of 52 sections. About giving orders and exer- 
cising authority, practising wisdom in everything ; causing 
the resurrection, by which every man wlio has passed 
away is ra.ado living again, ami tlio malformations of 
Ahriman and the demons arc destroyed ; and the like, 

ig. VU-dMuj. VVe-shm-ddd, or JavUUmd-dtid, 
corresponding (0 Av. dregvhjd in 11 a, r., and called Van- 
dld/wl, or Jud-dfiv-ddd, in the Jlivfiyats and D.v., consists 
of 22 sections. About what prcscn'cs men from evil and 
impurity, end will restrain them from nil kinds of pollu- 
tion. Of all tho 21 Nasks, tho JavlfJ*<lC'v-dAd 1 ms re- 
mained complete; while several remained scattered by 
the wretched accursed Alexander, this VcndldAd remained 
in hand, and from its elucidation the lllnxdayasnian reli- 
gion exists now. 

20. Udddhhid, corresponding to Av. dadad in Y. a. 
and called Hfi.dukht in tho lUviyats, consisted of 30 see- 
tiona. It contained much goodness and much gratilica- 
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tion. Every one who recites this Hadoldit, drives the evil 
Ahriniaii far from him, and approaches and comes near 
to Auharmazd. This is the 21st hTask according to the 
Eivayats and D.v., which remove all tlie Nasks, except 
the 12th, 13th, i6th, 17th, and 21st, one step lower on 
the list. 

21. Silid-yasid, corresponding to Av, vdstdremin Y. a. v., 
and called Sthd-yasht in the Eiv. and D.v., consisted of 
33 sections. It contained the praise and reverence of 
Ahharraazd and the Ameshaspends, and thanksgivings. 
Ahharmazd sent this Hask into the world that every one 
should recite it from memory; and to every Dastur who 
recites both the Avesta and Zend of this hTask three 
times acciu'ately the Ameshaspends will come near; he 
knows this without doubt. This is the ist Nask in the 
Eivayats and D.v., as has been previously mentioned. 

ni. — ^THE BOOKS NOW EXTANT, AND THE SUPPOSED 
ZOROASTRIAN AUTHORSHIP. 

Of these twenty-one Nasks, which have been enume- 
rated, only the nineteenth, the Vcndidad, is preserved 
complete ; of a few of the others, such as the Vislddsp- 
sdsfd and Rdddhhtd, and perhaps the Bahd^ some frag- 
ments only are extant; but by far the larger number of 
these ancient sacred books have been lost for ever. There 
are, however, in the Zend-Avesta, as used by the Parsi 
priests nowadays, other books extant besides the Vendi- 
dad, which are either not mentioned in the foregoing list, 
as the Tasna, and Visparad, or not clearly indicated; as 
the Tashts. These last, as well as the shorter prayers 
{Nydyish, Afringdn, Gdhs, Sirdzali), were very probably 
contained in the 14th and 21st hTasks. 

* In tho library of tbo Khftn Balift- the treatment of a dead body and 
dar Dastur NOsbirvanji, at Poona, the fate of the soul immehately 
there is a small fragment said io be- after death ; but Dastur Hoshangji is 
long to this Nask, aud referring to doubtful about its authenticity. 
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2\% to the ITriJift tiiul I'Yywrnrf, tliey nre not to bo 
found in any of the twenly-ono Xnsks, if wo cxaniino 
ibc Flatcnicnts of Ibcir contents, lliey were probably 
separate from them altogether, occupying in regard to tbo 
Kasks tlio same rank ns the Vwlas, in tbo Ilrahmnnical 
literature, do in reference to the Sliftstm^ and I’urunas. 
Tliat tlic Yasna is tho most sacml l*ook of the whole 
Zend-Avesta may be cxsily ascertained by perusing and 
comparing it with the other books contai«c<l in the scripluro 
of the Parsis nowadays, where (as in tbo Vendidad) many 
verses from it arc quoted as most sacretl and rcriptural. 

Tim difiercnco Imtwccn the nnd the Arfsta^Zfnd 

said to have beerr contained in the twenty-one Xnsks is 
about the came ns that between the five Afosalc iKwks 
(Pentateuch), which were always believed by the Jews 
to be the most sacred part of the Old Testament,* and 
tho other books of tho Old Testament together with 
tho different parts of the extensive Tnlmvd.^ Tljcrc is 
no doubt, and the present state of tho only Nask now 
completely extant, viz., tho Vendidad, cecins to prove it, 
tlmt by far tho larger bulk of the various contcnia of 
these Itooks contained Zend, or tho explanation of an 
ancient sacred toxt called Avcsln. A good deal of the 
contents of these Zend books is in all prolnbility extant 
in the rahlavi lilcraluro, a-s yet very imperfectly known 
in Europe. 

Erom tho contents of the Kasks, n-s given nlmvo, wo 
clearly see that they must represent the whole religious 
and scientific literature current throwgliout tho ancient 
Persian Empire; for tlicy treated not only of religious 
topics, but of medicine, astronomy, agriculture, botany, 
philosophy, &c. That the contents of those Zoroastrian 
books which were known to tho Greeks and Eomans, 

* The Samaritan Jewt ftcknov to thp oricfnal extent of tho 

IcJgr, io t]jis (lay, oMr twok( tironlf.ORe Na<k>, ecpcclallj’ thote 

of Moses as ■crii'ture. called J/alal<th, “rulo," ate as 

* Fonio |iorHons of this enormnusljr anthoritatlTe for the Jews as the 
largo xork, which may he salJ cTcn Thotah (rciiUtoiich) itself. 
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were of such a various character, undoubtedly follows 
from the reports which have reached our time. Indexes 
of them, like the catalogues of the ancient literature 
known to Parsi priests nowadays, were extant at the 
time of Alexander the Great; because Hermippos (see 
p. 8) is said to have read and perused such a catalogue. 
This extensive ancient literature, which in all probability 
was already complete in B.c. 400 (see tlie last section of 
this Essay), shows the great activity and scientific in- 
terest exhibited by the priests of the Zoroastrian religion 
in olden times. So comprehensive a literature was of 
course the work of centuries, especially if one takes 
into consideration the scarcity and expense of fit writ- 
ing materials,! the clumsiness of the ancient characters 
used (in all probability a kind of cuneiform), and the 
long time which Orientals require for original composi- 
tion. The composition of the sacred literature of the 
Jews, from the time of Moses (B.o. 1300 to 1500) down’ 
to the cjlose of the Tahnudic literature (a.I). 960), occu- 
pied a period of about 2400 years. Were we to apply 
the same calculation to the Zoroastrian literature, its be- 
ginning would have to be placed as early as B.c. 2800, 
which would not in the least contradict the statements 
made by the Greeks ,2 about the age in which the founder 
of the Parsi religion was believed by them to have lived. 
At all events, this much seems to be certain, that at least 
a thousand years must have elapsed before a sacred litera- 
ture so various and extensive could have grown up out of 
the seeds sown by the great founder of the Parsi creed, 
Spitama Zarathushtra. 

^ They used cowskins, which were of aljihabetical writing, as practised 
prepared for the purpose. In the now by European nations, w.as per- 
fragments of the ancient literature, fectly understood by the Persians in 
extant in the Zend-Avesta, no word the sixth century before the Christian 
meaning “to write” is anywhere to era, we know now from the inscrip* 
be found. This is merely fortuitous, tions of the kings of the Achsemehian 
because, systematic books on scientific dynasty, such as Cyrus and Darius, 
matters can never be composed with- ® See the fourth' Essay, 
out the aid of writing. That the art 
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As to the authorship of these hoohs, they were ascribed 
by the ancient Greeks and Eomans, and aro so by the 
present Parsis, to Zoroaster himself. This opinion being 
BO old as to have been known to tho Greeks several 
centuries previous to the commencement of tho Christian 
era, wo may presume that it is not without foundation ; 
though, on the other hand, it is impossible for a modem 
critic to believe that so extensive a literature as this, 
treating of such various topics, was the work of a single 
man. The Parsi tradition, it is true, gets over this diffi- 
culty by asserting that all the twenty-one Nnsks were 
tvritten by God Himself, and given to Zoroaster, as his 
prophet, to forward them to mankind. But such asser- 
,tions being inadmissible in modem criticism, which tries 
to solve problems by appeal to reason, not to miracles of 
the most extraordinary character, we must dispense with 
them entirely, the more so as such claims to God’s im- 
mediate authorship of the whole Zend-Avesta are never 
made in any of the books which are now extant They 
lay claim to divine revelation (only the Tasna, not the 
Vendidad), hut not in such a form as to exclude all 
activity on the part of tlie receiving prophet As to 
the nature of this revelation, tho reader may best learn 
it from the second Giitha, of which n translation will 
he given in the 7th section of this Essay. He will see 
that the prophet was believed to have held conversa- 
tions with God Himself, questioning the Supreme Being 
about aU matters of importance, and receiving always the 
right answers to his questions. The pj-ophet accordingly, 
after having been instructed, comniiinicated these accounts 
of his conversations with God to his disciples and the 
public at large. "Who wrote them down is quite uncer- 
tain; for in the old hooks no mention of this circum- 
stance is made. The scanty texts which can be traced 
to the founder himself were very likely not written 
down by him, hut learned by heart by his disciples, as 
was the case with the nmnerous Vedic hymns which 
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for centuries were handed down orally only. To the 
Euroi^ean reader it may he somewhat astonishing to 
hear that such large works as the Vedas could he faith- 
fully and accurately retained in the memory for cen- 
turies ; hut considering that at the present day thousands 
of Brahmans exist who are able to recite parrot-hke with 
the greatest accuracy, even as to accents, the whole of 
one of the Vedas, we are driven to admit that the same 
might have heen the case in tliose early times to which 
we must trace the origin of the Zoroastrian religion. As 
long as the language of the hymns or prayers repeated 
was a living one and perfectly intelligible, there was no 
need of committing them to writing; hut as soon as it 
had become dead, the aid of writing was req[uired in 
order to guard the sacred prayers against corruption and 
mutilation. That was, in all probability, the case already 
a thousand years before the beginning of our era. 

To revert to the supposed Zoroastrian authorship of the 
whole Zend-Avesta, believed by the ancient Greeks as well 
as by the modern Parsis, the solution of the difficulty, is 
simple, if we take the name' “ Zarathushtra ” (Zoroasterj), 
not as the proper name of only one individual, but as 
the general title of the spiritual heads of the religious 
community of the ancient Persians. That this was really 
the case the reader will see from the fourth Essay. The 
founder is distinguished by the name “ Spitama,” The 
high-priest of the whole Parsi community was believed 
to be the successor of the great founder, Spitama Zara- 
tlmslvtTa, and to have inherited his spirit. His sayings 
and decisions, therefore, were listened to with the greatest 
reverence, and in the course of time believed ,to be as 
sacred and divine as those which are with reason to be 
ascribed to the founder alone. The meaning of the sup- 
posed Zoroastrian authorship of the whole -Zend-Avesta 
is that the scripture is the joint work of the high-priests 
in the ancient Persian Empire and other priests nearest 
to them in rank, compiled in the course of centuries. 
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This circumstance throws light upon the fact, that only 
the Dasturs, or present high-priests, are required to 
understand the meaning of the Zend-Avesta, and no one 
who has not thoroughly studied it can he aclcnowledged 
as a real Dastur. 

The texts extant now, and collected for the first time 
in Westergaard’f valuable edition, comprise the following 
books : — ^Yasna, Vispabad, Vendidad, and twenty-four sec- 
tions called Tashts, including fn^nents of the Hidokht 
Nask (No. 22 inWestergaard’s edition) and Vishtasp Nask 
(No. 24) ; to these ate added some short prayers of dif- 
ferent kinds, called Afringan (3), Nyayish (6), Gah (5), 
with some miscellaneous fragments (9), and the Sirozah 
(thirty days) or calendar. Wo shall treat of each of them 
successively in detail. 


rv.— TA6HA. 

The word ya^nai corresponds exactly to the S. yajna, 
“ sacrifice,” and does not signify only mere prayers, like 
the Ny&yish, but prayers referring to sacrificial rites, and 
includes the performance of the latter. The solemn recital 
of the Yasna before the fire is always connected with cere- 
monies, to which several of the prayers contained in the 
Yasna allude. Thus they require consecrated water 
{zaothra), a kind of bread (^arctem, ** food "), butter (jjdush 
hudkdo), fresh milk Q/dush Jivya), meat (myasda),^ the 
branches of the Homa plant together with one of the 
pomegranate ijiadhdnaipdta), the juice of the Homa plant 
{para-haoma), hair of an 01 (rarasa), and a hun^e of 
twigs (baremia, nowadays ftarsowi) which are tied together 

I Y<i]ishn (sometimes u(fu%no) in stand U to mean “fruit,” which they 
Pahlavi, transliterated into Jjajhne use when performing the Ijashne 
InGujrati; the root is ya2,pag, "to ceremony. But originally it meant 
worship by means of sacrifices and "flesh,” as may be clearly seen from 
prayers;” no forms abstract conns the cognate Armenian mis, ‘‘ meat,” 
in the ATesta, and in FahUri ishn (comp. Sans, mdilja) being identical 
answers the same purpose. with " meat.” 

* .The Bastnrs nowadays under- 
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by means - of a reed. Witbout these implements, Ts^hich 
are evidently the remnants of sacrifices agreeing to a 
certain extent with those of the Brahmans, as we shall 
see in the fourth Essay, no Ijashne can be performed by 
the priest. All these things must be in readiness, except 
the prepared Homa juice, and placed on a table of marble 
opposite to the fire of the Dddgdh, or the common hearth 
of the temple (not before the sacred fires Adardn or Beli- 
rdm), before the Ijashne ceremony can be commenced. 

The Tasna at the present time comprises seventy-two 
chapters, which number (6 times 12) is probably to repre- 
sent the six galianhdrs, or seasons, during which Ahura- 
mazda is said to have created the world. At aU events, 
the extension of the several sections of the Tasna, called 
Hd (from Av. lidtcb), to the number of seventy-two, is not 
accidental, but was purposely made, as we may guess 
easily from the fact that several chapters occur twice 
within the compass of those seventy-two. Eor instance, 
the 6 ist and 72d chapters are the same, and the i 8 th con- 
tains nothing but verses from the Gatha portion of the 
Tasna. 

On closer inquiry, we find the Tasna really consists of 
at least two different parts, distinguishable by consider- 
able differences in language and contents. One part we 
may call “ the old,” the other “ the later Tasna.” The old 
Tasna is written in a peculiar dialect, stjded the Gatha 
dialect in the second Essay, where its chief peculiarities 
have been pointed out. 

All parts written in this peculiar dialect l formed origi- 
nally a separate book, which was believed to be sacred 
even at the time of the composition of the other books con- 
tained in the present Zend-Avesta. The original name of 
this collection was, in all probability, mdthra spefita, “ bene- 

^ These are the five G&thas Tas. 9, 17, 18 ; xii. ; xiii. ; xiv, ; xv. 2, 3 ; 
xxviii.-xxxiv. ; xliii.-xlvi. ; xlvii.-l. ; xx-vii, 13, 14; Ivi. ; Iviii. All refer- 
li. ; liii. ; Tasna /lapian/tatit (Tasna of cnees made to the Avestn, in this 
seven chapters), xxxv.-xli., and some Esssiy, are to Westergaard’s edition 
other smaller pieces, as Yas. iv. 26 , xi. of iho texts, unless otherwise noted. 
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ficent ritual” (called Jlfdnsarspend in Persian ^vritiugs), 
wMch is several times mentioned in the Vendidad (iv. 44) 
•^th the meaning of " Scripture.” Its different parts were 
known by different names, as Gdihas or hymns, Tama 
haj)tanhaiii or the Yasna of seven chapters, which are 
often quoted in the other books, as in Yns. hdi 8 (where 
the angel Srosh is said to have first recited the five Gfithos 
of Spitama Zarathushtra), Yas. Ixii. ii, 12, iS (where the 
Gathas, the sacrificial prayers, and Yasna haptanhaiti, 
are distinguished, and a collection of all prayers is men- 
tioned besides). In the Vendidad, especially in its tenth 
chapter, many sacred prayers are quoted, which are all to 
be found in the old Yasna, written in the peculiar Gfitlia 
dialect. 

In the first chapter of the Visparad wc find a series of 
sacred prayers (or rather their angels i) invoked. Tliis 
passage being of the greatest importance for tho history of 
the Avesta literature, I shall point out liero all that refers 
therein to this matter. As sacred prayers and sacred 
literature in general, tho following writings are there 
enumerated:—!. The three most sacred sliort formulas, 
viz., Tathd aM vairyd (Yas. xxvii. 13), a$han voh’d (Yos. 
xxviL 14), QXiCi yHhi (Yas, iv. 26); 2. the Gdtlm 

1 Aceonliog to Zoroaitmn iJos, *for tb« sitkeof rigliteousnea^, (to b^) 
CTerytbiDg in the good creation, * the girer of the good tbonglits, of 
whether animate or inanimate, ia pr«> * the actions of life, towanls ilarda ; 
sided orer hy an angel, as tho reader ' and tho dominion is for tho lord 
will learn from the nth section of * (Ahura) whom ho (Ifazda) lias giren 
this Essay. ‘as a protector for the poor.’ The 

•Thesa three formulas are ^ery AsAcwvofttl fomrula, which is cren 
short; it is, therefore, somewhat morofrcqucntlyusedthautheAhuna. 
hazardons to venture upon a transla^ vairya, may he translated as follows : 
tion of them. The words themselves — ‘ Righteousness Is the best good, a 
do not offer much difBeulty, but tba ' blessing it is ; a blessing bo to that 
context does. The test of the Brat * whicliisrightoousnesstowardsAsha* 
has already been given (p. IS5); it is ‘vahishta (perfect righteousness).* 
usually called Ahuixa-vairya, and It U tobe understood that “ righteous- 
hence the first G&tha is called ness,’’ hero and elsewhere where it 

naraut, as it is written in the same translates ozAem, means “what is 
metre and follows this formula, wbicb right or meritorious” in a ritualis- 
may he translated as follows : ‘ As a Uc or materialistic sense, and does 
‘ heavenly lord is to be chosen, so is not necessarily imply holiness, any 
* an earthly master (spiritual guide), more than tlie Sans, pnnynmdoes. 
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ahunavaiti (Yas. xxviii.-xxxiv.) ; 3- Tasna haptanliaiti 
(Yas. xxxv.-xli.); 4. Gdtiia usMavaiti (Yas, xliii.-xlvi.) ; 
5. Gdtlia spentd-mainy'd (Yas. xlvii.-l.); 6. Gdtha vohu- 
IcJisJiatJira (Yas. li.) ; 7. Gdtha vahishtdishti (Yas, liii.) ; 8. 
Dahmi mnuhi and dfo'iti (tlie Dahmdn Afringdn, Yas. lx,, 
the principal prayer for deceased pions Zoroastrians, called 
dalvmd) ; 9. Airyama ishyd (Yas, liv., a short prayer now 
nsed at the time of the solemnisation of a marriage) ; lo. 
Fshdsho-mdthra (Yas. Iviii., a prayer for prosperity) ; 1 1. 
Berezd hadaoJchdJia (perhaps Yas. xv.); 12, the conversa- 
tions with and teaching of Ahuramazda, as imparted to 
the ruler and chief high-priest {Zaratlmshtrdtemd, “the 
highest Zarathushtra ”) of a whole country, by which a 
book like the Vendidad is to be understood, as we shall 
see afterwards. 

In Vendidad xviii. 51, thi'ee classes of sacred writings 
are enumerated in the following order : — G 4 thas, Yasna (by 
which very Ihcely the Yasna haptanhaiti is to be under- ' 
stood), and a sacred tradition in a conversational form 
(called paitiparshtd-sravanhciir), which appears to have 
been a work like the present Vendidad. 

From these passages we may gather with certainty that 
the old Yasna, i.e., that part of the present Yasna which is 
written in the peculiar Gatha dialect, is the most ancient 
of the whole Zend-Avesta, being known as scripture 
already to the later Yasna, the Visparad, and Vendidad. 
All other parts of the Yasna, written in the ordinary 
Avesta language, are evidently of a later date; they may, 
therefore, be called the later Yasna. We shall first exa- 
mine the contents of the chief parts of the old Yasna, 
the Gathas. 

v. — GATHAS. 

The Gathas, five in number, are comparatively small 
collections of metrical compositions, containing short 
prayers, songs, and hymns, which generally express philo- 
sophical and abstract thoughts about metaphj’^sical sub- 
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jects. TIio name " Gutha,” •which is also well known in 
Sanskrit and Pali literature, means "gong" (especially a 
stanza •which contains allusions to historical facts, as pre- 
E0^^•cd in the moutlis of tho ancient bards), from the root 
gai, “ to sing." That they were sung is not to l)e doubted, 
as we may Icam from Greek rcf^orts (sco p. 1 1), and from 
their being metrical compositions, tlic recital of which is 
always designated hy a geparatc word : /msrdv<iy(iti.^ At 
present, the priests do not make any distinction as to the 
way of repeating tho dilTcrcnt parts of llic Zend*Avcsta; 
they recite them equally in a singing tone. Tljat is not 
to be wondered at, tho diflerent constituents of the Yasna 
being unknown to tlie present priests, whicli was not tlie 
case in ancient times. 

As to the metres used in the Gutlias, we find them of 
the same nature as those which aro to bo found in tho 
Vedic hymns, Ko rliymo is obscn'cd, only tho ayllablcs 
are counted, without much attention being paid to their 
quantity. The five collections into which tho Gilthas 
have been brought exliibit each a different metro. Verses 
of the same metre were put together, irrespective of their 
contents. So the first Gfitha contains verses, each of 
which consists of forty-eight syllables; in tlio second, the 
metre is of fifty-five syllables; in tbo third, of forty-four, 
&c. The number of syllables is not always strictly 
obsers'cd; wo find, now and then, ono less or one more. 
To give tho reader an idea of this poetry, soino specimens 

* TlK're aro three exiircMlon* Kenernt Drrfy meani tTliIently • 

for tho recital of tho oacred text*, peculiar ktnd of recital; It it chiefly 
Ttt., mar, " to recite,” dreii) (or applied to ijiella, and may bo com. 
/romru), “to recite in a low tone,” pared to the recital of tho Tcrtet ot 
and trdvay, fratrdTay, “to recite the YaJ.irveda, which it done with a 
withalondToicenndobicrringmatb lowroicc, and monotonoutly. i’rct- 
cal nccenlt,” The firat exprestloD anfnry it tho lolemn rcclbal in tho 
conreyi tho most general meaning, form of a very limjde tunc, conipar- 
viz.,“to'repeatfrommemory”(mar ahlo to the way of tinging theSlma- 
= S. tmar, “to recollect”), which T«Kby the Jlrnhm.mi. Tliiscjpres. 
was Tcry likely done in tho tamo way tion la pre-eminently applied to tho 
at the Brahmans repeat the rerses of G&lhot. Compare Yas, xlx. 6 V'end. 
the Uigreda, observing tho accents in iv. 45, Yt. xiii, 20 
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are here quoted. In the first G^tha (called aliunavaiti, 
from the Ahuna-vairya formula which precedes it), each 
verse consists of tliree lines, each comprising sixteen 
syllables, as may he seen from the following example 
(Yas. xxxi. 8) : — 

Ad tim-d menht paourvtni mazdd yazdm stCi viananhd 

so theo I thought first Mnzd.a great in creation in mind 

Vanheiish ptarSm mananhd hyad thwd hSm chaslimaini hcugrnlem 
of the good father mind tlierefore theo together in the eye I seized 

AaitMin ushahyd ddmtm ajihctish ahurem shkyaothanaCshd.^ 
true of righteousness creator of life Ahnr.a in actions. 

In this verse the cesura is after the seventh syllable ; 
the second half of each line comprises, therefore, nine 
syllables. Were the cesura after the eighth syllable, and 
if the whole verse comprised only thirty-two syllables, 
instead of forty-eight, this metre would correspond to the 
Sanskrit shloka, consisting of four lialf-verses (p§.das) 
each comprising eight syllables, which metre is preserved 
in some fragments of epic songs in the Zend-Avesta, as 
we shall see hereafter. It stands nearest to the G^yatri 
metre, which consists of twenty-four sjdlables, divisible 
into three padas, each comprising eight syllables. 

In the second GS.tha (called iishtavaAti, from its first 
words, ushtd ahmdi, “ hail to him ! ”) there are five lines in 
each stanza, each consisting of eleven syllables, for instance 
(Yas. xliv. 3) ; — 


Tad thwd 

peresd 

ercsh 

mCi vaochd 

aJiurd 1 

That thee 

I will ask 

right 

me tell 

Ahura ! 

Kasnd 

zdtfid 

ptd 

ashahyd 

paoiiruy6 ! 

What man 

creator 

father of righteousness 

first? 

Kasnd 

qeiig 

slaremclid 

ddd 

advdnem ! 

What man 

sun 

and stars 

made 

path? 

Ke yd 

mdo 

ukhshyeilt 

nerefsaitt 

thwad?^ 

Who that 

the moon 

increases 

wanes 

besides theo ? 

Tdcht^l 

mazdd 

vasont 

anydclid 

- viduyC. 

such things 

Mazda ! 

I wish 

and other 

to know. 


^ See a freer translation further on. dent on ke {M}, v/ho? The meaning 
® is the ablative case, depen- “besides, else,” hero absolutely re- 
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or six iDildas or feet, each consisting of seven syllables, 
■which make in all forty-two. In the fifth Gatha, various 
metres are used. 

The five Gathas are expressly designated as the " five 
Gfithas of Zarathushtra” (Yas. Ivii. 8), in order to distin- 
guish them from other Gathas or h5^mns, as, for instance, 
those devoted to the praise of Homa (Yas. x.) That they 
really contain the sayings and teaching of the great founder 
of the Parsi religion, Spitama Zarathushtra himself, cannot 
be doubted, as the reader will perceive from a perusal of 
the larger portion of them, which will be found in the fol- 
lowing sections. 


VI. — GATIIA AHUNAVAlTI.l 

This Giitha is divided into seven chapters 2 (Yas. xxviii.- 
xxxiv., Westerg.), which comprise loi verses, all of them 
being composed in the same metre, described above (p. 
144). As to its contents, it resembles more a collection of 
scattered verses than one continuous whole. It is even 
doubtful whether the author is always the same, the style 
being now and then different. But in consequence of one 
and the same sphit pervading the whole Gatha, we must 
admit that it all belongs to the same age. We have in it, 
in all probability, the sayings and songs of Zarathushtra 
himself, mixed with those of his disciples Jdmds^a, Vish- 
tdq)a, and Fraslmoslitra. Thus, for instance, the following 
verse (Yas, xxviii. 7) must be considered as the composi- 
tion of one of the disciples of the prophet : — 

‘Come with the good mind, grant prosperity for, life 
‘ long, by means of thy mighty words, 0 thou Mazda ! give 
‘ both Zarathushtra and us thy powerful assistance to put 
‘ down the assaults of our enemy.’ 

Here Zarathushtra being spoken of in the third, and the 

To -the explanation of this Githa - The chapters of the Yasna are 
the-wholeofthefirstvolumeof thean- called which is a corruption of 
thor’s German work on the G&thas the Avesta word hata. 

(containing 246 pagesl is devoted. 
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autlior in the first person, wo nre fully cnlillcil to ascribe 
the verse to one of his followers, not to himself. 

Tlie heading of this GsHha, ‘Tlic revealed thought, the 
* levcalcd word, the revealed deed of the righteous Zam- 
•thushtra; the archangels first eang the GfiUia'^,'* is of 
high interest, because it docs not refer to this Giliha alone, 
but to all five indiscriminately. The*e introductorj' re- 
marks ore written not in the peculiar Githa dialect, but in 
the common Avesta language, which circumstance shows 
clearly that they proceed not from one of the authors, hut 
from a subsequent collector of these racred versoi We 
learn from them that the G.\tha3 were l>elievcd to contain 
all that has been revcaleil^ to Spllama Zanlhuslitra; that 
lio learnt them from the choir of the archangels, who s.ing 
them to his mental cars when, in n state of ccsUisy, hi‘» 


mind was raiso<l to heaven. 

Trauslalions of some parts of this Gilha will bo pro* 
sented to the reader. In its second section (Yaa. xxix.) it 
is related that tho Glxish «ml ,5 *'tho 60\>1 of tlio nnimato<l 


> A foil expluitUon of iW» tfi-Uns 
i< Sheo In tie eutlor’i Oennen woilc 
on the Githi*, vel L i>p. 

’ Thetermln tleoristnat I* 
wlikl doei oot ilffnUjr '* rwI, hRI'nr." 
ni the Dutun tlinV, but 
leen wben In t lUte of cctUtj'. Tltu 
tnca&lng it cren prewrved In the mo* 
dern PertUn wojj yin, •' « reverie of 
afautie.etrance.'' Tlie litenl neui> 
Ing it " % walk,” u may U) leen from 
itioieln the VedicSantkrHIreot jnl, 
** to go *'), hut ajiplicd to the gettlcu- 
latloniof a prophet or teer when in 
ccituy, it meant what lie ]>errcivee 
with hit mental eye In inch an extra- 
onlinary frame of mind. Tlio word 
“ to tee " I# really n»ed in reference to 
revelation in tho GAthaa (tee Yat. 
xliil. 5 , zxxi. 8, xzvUi. C), Tiili ap- 
plication of tho wonl It wholly in 
accordance with iU mt.*nning in tho 
Vedot, where it ii ttate<l that the 
aacred longt (manJro) have been eecn 
by the niihii. 

* In the I'arai or PAzand language, 


the name it eomptnl Intoylitifrtfa, 
wbleh it very likely pmerretl in the 
mMrm Peniut poiftor, "nature.’* 
At«\.nling to the tradition, it waa iLe 
Crtt aidtaalM ervatnir, in the akajRi 
of an or, from which, after haring 
been kiUe<I and cut into |iecea, the 
whoIolWing creation It raid to havo 
tiTUOg. The aUu^hterer of thia j'ri- 
liiary ox, the (Up|H>artl aneeitor of the 
whole animal kingdom, ti often al- 
lude<l to by the name pfuiA (■ia\it, 
'•cutter of the ox." Who waa tho 
killer of thit uz la not atated in tho 
2knJ-Avrtta, but tradition charge* 
thia tuunler, of coune, to Anj/rt}- 
MxiRyut^, the dovih Thit legend 
abont the origin of the animated crea- 
tion apparently refert to lacrifleUl 
ritci, the creation of the world being 
ConiIdcre<l by leveral ancient nation* 
a* a aaerilico; by the Ilrahmani at 
tlut of llrahnia himtelf ; by tho an- 
cient Bcandiiiaviana, the people nf the 
£dda, at that of the primary giant 
JUr. 
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creation,” was crying aloud in consequence of attaclcs made 
upon its life, and imploring the assistance of the arch- 
angels. The murderer, frightened by this cry, asked one 
of the archangels, Aslm (Ardibahisht), as to who had been 
appointed to protect this soul of the earth. Asha referred 
him to Mazda, who is “ the most wise, and the giver of 
oracles.” Mazda answered that Glush urvd was being cut 
into pieces for the benefit of the agriculturist. Mazda now 
deliberated with Asha as to who might he fit to communi- 
cate this declaration of the heavenly council to mankind. 
Asha answered that there was only one man who had 
heard the orders issued by the celestial councillors, viz., 
Zarathushtra Spitama ; he, therefore, "was to he endowed 
with eloquence to bring their messages to the world. 

Geush urvd means the universal soul of earth, the cause 
of aU life and growth. The literal meaning of the word, 
" soul of the cow,” implies a simile ; for the earth is com- 
pared to a cow.i By its cutting and dividing, plougliing 
is to he understood. The meaning of that decree, issued 
by Aliuramazda and the heavenly council, is that the soil 
is to he tilled; it, therefore, enjoins agriculture as a reli- 
gious duty. Zarathushtra, when encouraging men by the 
order of Ahuramazda to cidtivate the earth, acts as a pro- 
phet of agriculture and civilisation. In this capacity we 
shall also find him afterwards. 

In the third section of this Gfitha (Yas. xxx.) one of 
the most important sections of the Gfitha literature is 
presented to us. It is a metrical speech, delivered by 
Spitama Zarathushtra himself, when standing before the 
sacred fire, to a numerously attended meeting of his coun- 
trymen. The chief tendency of this speech is to induce 
his countr3rmen to forsake the worship of the devas or 

^ Qdxis lias in Sanskrit the two Teutonic mythology), who represent 
meanings “cow” and “earth.” In the creative powers in nature, are said 
Greek gt, “ earth,” is to be traced to to “ have cut the cow and made fertile 
this word. In the "Vdmadeva hymns the earth.” The term evidently re- 
(fourth book of the Rigveda), the fers to the cultivation of the soil. 
Rihhus (comparable to the elves of the 
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gods, polytheism, to bovr only before Alinramazda, 
and to separate themselves entirely from the idolators. 
In order to gain the object Tvished for, he propounds the 
great difference Trluch exists between the two religions, 
Monotheism and Polytheism, showing that %Ylicrcas the 
former is the fountain of nil prosperity loth in this and 
the other life, the latter is utterly niinous to mankind. 
Ho attempts further to explain the origin of l>oth these 
religions, so diaractricall}’ opposed to c.ach other, and finds 
it in the existence of two primeval causes, called '* exist- 
ence" and “non-existence,” Hut this merely philosophi- 
cal doctrine is not to bo confounded with his tlicology, 
according to whicli ho acknowledged only one God, as will 
bo clearly seen from tho second Glitha. The following is 
a translation of tho whole of this inaugtiral spcccb of 
Zarathushtm. 

Yas. XXX. I. I will now tell you who arc assembled 
here the wise sayings of Mazda, tlio praises of Ahum, and 
the hymns of the good spirit, tho sublime tnith which I 
see arising out of these sacred (lames. 

2. You shall, therefore, hearken to the soul of nature 1 
to plougli and cultivate tho earth) ; contemplate tlio 

beams of fire with a most pious mindJ Every one, both 
men and women, ought to-day to choose his creed 0>O’ 
tween tho Devn and the Ahura religion). Yo offspring 
of renowned ancestors, awake to agree with tis (t.r., to 
approve of my lore, to bo delivered to you at this 
moment) 1 

(The prophet begins to deliver tlio words revealed to 
him through the sacred flames.) 

3. In the beginning there was a pair of t^vins, two 
spirits, each of a peculiar activity; these aro tlie good 
and the haso, in thought, word, and deed. Choose ouo of 
these two spirits 1 Be good, not base I 

4. And these two spirits united created tho first (tho 

* GSuth vrvA, tee p. 147-8. It n ter* oridently kn tlluiioa m&do to th« 
Ugend mcatioaed obor*- 
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material things); one, the reality, the other, the non- 
reality. To the liars (the worshippers of the devas, i.t., 
gods) existence will become bad, whilst the believer in the 
true God enjoys prosperity. 

5. Of these two spirits you must choose one, either the 
evH, the originator of the worst actions, or the true, holy 
spirit. Some may wish to have the hardest lot (ie., those 
who will not leave the polytheistic deva-religion), others 
adore Ahiu’amazda by means of sincere actions. 

6. You cannot belong to both of them (^.c., you cannot 
be worshippers of the one true God, and of many gods at 
the same time). One of the devas, against whom we are 
fighting, might overtake you, when in deliberation (what 
faith you are to embrace), whispering you to choose the 
worst mind.i Then the devas flock together to assault the 
two lives (the life of the body and that of the soul), praised 
by the prophets. 

7. And to succour this life (to increase it), ArmaitiS 
came with wealth, the good and true mind ; she, the 
everlasting one, created the material world; but the :S0ul, 
as to time, the first cause among created beings, was mth 
Thee. 

8. But when he (the evil spirit) comes with one of 
these evils (to sow mistrust among the believers), then 
thou hast the power through the good mind of punishing 
them who break their promises, 0 righteous spirit ! ^ 

9. Thus let us be such as help the life of the future.^ 
The wise living spirits 6 are the greatest supporters of it. 


^ Akem man6 (superlat. achishtem 
man6) means literally “evil iriind.” 
It is a philosophical term applied by 
Zai-athushtra to designate his prin- 
ciple of non-existence, non-reality, 
■which is the cause of ali evils. 

- She is the angel of earth, and the 
personification of priiyers. 

® That is to say, those who give 
to-day the solemn promise to leave 
the iJolytheistic religion and to fol- 


lo'w that preached by Zarathushtra, 
•vriU be punished by God should they 
break their promise. 

V* In this passage we have the germs 
of the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the dead ; see the author’s German 
■work on the Gilthas, vol. i. pp. iog~ 
112. 

® These are the archangels (Am* 
shaspends). 
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Tbo prudent man wishes only to bo there where wisdom 
is at home. 

10. Wisdom is the shelter from lies, the annihilation of 
the destroyer (tho evil spirit). All perfect things arc 
garnered up in tho splendid residence of tho Good Mind 
(Vohu-mano), the Wise (Mazda), and tho Righteous 
(Asha),i wlio arc known as tho best beings. 

11. Therefore, perform ye tho commandments which, 
pronounced hy ^fazda himself, have been given to man- 
kind; for they arc a nuisance and perdition to bars, but 
prosperity to the believer in tho truth; tliey are the foun- 
tain of happiness. 

In the fourth section of tho first Gatha (Yas. xx-ri.) wo 
have a collection of «rrd/a5, *' sayings,” of Ahuramazda, 
revealed to his prophet Zaralhushtra, for the purpose of 
protecting tho good creation from iho attacks of wicked 
men and evil spirits. Tho chief means of checking odl 
influences is the cultivation of the soil. Some of theso 
verses arc hero translated. 

Yas. xxxi. 7. He (Ahuramazda) first created, through 
his inborn lustre, 2 tho multitude of celestial bodies, and 
through his intellect tho good creatures, governed by the 
inborn good mind. Thou Almramazda, tho spirit who art 
everlasting, raakest them (tho good creatures) grow. 

- 8., When my eyes beheld Thco, tho essence of truth, 
tho Creator of life, who manifesto his life in his works, 
then I know Thco to bo tho primeval spirit, TJiou Mazda, 
so high in mind as to create tho world, and tho father of 
the good mind .5 

9. In Theo was Armaiti (spirit of earth), in Thco tho 
very wise fertiliser of tho 8oU,< 0 Ahuramazda, Tiiou 

* Three Biimei of orchanseK life In men ami aninielx, the principle 

* “by mcane of his own ofviUlHy. If Ahurtiinazila U calied 
fire.*' Ahuramazda, as tiio source of tho father of T'oAu.manO, it meani 
light, wbichmost resembles him, end (hat all ritnl powers in the animated 
where ho appears to hia prophet, ii lieings haTO spruus out of him, at the 
called <7tltArd, “haTinghisownlighl” anpreme heing. 

(not borrowed). * LCtrrolIy, “tiio cutter of the cow” 

* VoAu mand. He leprcicnU the (pdusA.tasAd;, «ee p. 147. 
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spirit ! when Thou hast made her paths that she might 
go from the tiller of the soil to him who does hot culti- 
vate it 1 

10, Of these two (the agriculturist and the herdsman), 
she chose the j)ious cultivator, the propagator of life, 
whom she blessed with the riches produced by the good 
min d. All that do not till her, but worship the devas 
(false gods), have no share in her good tidings (the fruits 
produced by her, and the blessings of civilisation). 

11. When Thou madest the world with its bodies, and 
(gavest them) motions and speeches, then Thou Mazda! 
hast created at first through Thy mind the gaitlms (enclo- 
sures), and the sacred visions (da&ndo), and intellects.^ 

1 8. Do not listen to the sayings and precepts of the 
wicked (the evil spirit), because he has given to destruc- 
tion house, village, district, and province. Therefore, 
kill them (the wicked) with the sword. 

The fifth section (H&) of this Gr&tha (Yas. xxxii.) is one 
of the most difficult pieces of the whole Yasna, It depicts, 
in glowing colours, idolatry and its evil consequences. The 
prophet directs his speech against the devas, or gods, in the 
following manner : — 

Yas. xxxii, 3. Ye devas have sprung out of the evil 


^ The meaning is, that Annaiti, the 
spirit of earth, is wandering from 
spot to spot to convert deserts and 
wildernesses into fruitful fields. She 
goes from the agriculturist to the 
shepherd, who still adheres to the 
ancestral nomadic life, to call upon 
him to cultivate the soil also. 

2 By gacthas, frequently mentioned 
in the Zend-Avesta, the ancient set- 
tlements of the Ir.anian agriculturists 
are to he understood. Ahuramazda 
is constantly called their creator, 
which moans, that these settlements 
helong to a very remote antiquitj-, 
and that they foi-m the basis of the 
Ahura religion, or the religion of the 
agriculturists. The da6nas are the 
revelations communicated to the i)ro- 


phets through visions. The root of 
the word is tff, “to see” (preserved 
in the modern Persian dtdan, “to 
see ; ” it is related to the Sanskrit root 
dhyai, “ to think,” thinking being 
considered to be a seeing by means 
of the mental eyes). Afterwards it 
passed into the more general meaning 
of “ religion, creed,” and is retained 
in the form dtn down to this day in 
Persian, whence it was incorporated 
into Arabic,- like many other Iranian 
words, at a time anterior to Moham- 
med. This word is also to be found 
in the Lithuanian language (a link of 
the Aryan stock) in the form dain6, 
meaning “a song” (the mental fiction 
of the poet). 
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ppirit who t.ihrs ]y)'55C'i^ion of you Iiy inloxiMlion (Slmnw), 
twching you manirold' art^ to deceive and dr,nr<i.v man* 
kiud, for which arts you am notorious everywhere. 

4. Inspirtxl \ry thi^ evil «pm!, you h.ave invented 5 |»ell 5 , 
which arc applicnl hy llm ino^l wickwl, ple.a.«ing the devaa 
only, but rejected hy the pood apirit ; but the wickc<l 
periah through the wi'dorn and rightcou^ncM of Ahura- 
niarda. 

5. Ye devM and thou evil apiritl ye by niean^ of your 
l«asc mind, your ba*c word<, your b-vc nrlion^, rob man- 
kind of iU earthly and immoriAl welfare hy raiding the 
wickwl to jKJwcr. 

Of the fiixth and fcvcnth (Ya^xxxiii. xxxiv.) a few 
vcraca are here tmndated. 

Yas. xxxiii. 2 . AVhocvcr arc oppo*cd, itj their thoughta, 
words, and actions, to the wickctl.and think of the welfare 
of the creation, t their cfTort.s will l>o crownc<l witli succcm 
tliTOUgh the mercy of Ahuramazdrw 

3. Whoever of two lortU, of two yeomen, of two I'onds* 
men, 2 behaves hirn«clf well towanh n righteous man (an 
adherent of the Zoroa.slrian religion), ami furthers the 
works of life hy tilling tlic roil, that onn will l)C in the 
fields of the rightcoun and good (»>., in pamdi«:o). 

4. But by means of prayer I will remove from TIjco 
( from thy community), 0 Mnxdnl irrcliginusness and 
wickedness, the disobedience of tho lonl, and the falac- 
hood of the scra’ant liclonging to him and his yeoman, 
and frustrate tho most wicked designs plotted for destroy- 
ing tho fields. 

14. .iVmong tho priosla Zarathushtra maintains tho 
opinion that the peculiar nature of each hcxly (living 
creature) subsists through tho wisdom of tho good mind, 

i Tlie t^nn in the Ave«U U cuU, tliw, liut notin theetherl>ookinf Ui« 
“exljknci-.” It U tho contoqncnee SSenJ-ATcat*. Tlie wonl for loril i« 
®f adherence to the E00.I j.nnclpl*. "owner;" that for yeoman, 

* These three narntf of the mem- air|MinA, " aMocIate, frinid that 
l>enofthe aneientlronUncommuiiity for iKmdtman, rmtfno, • workman, 
aro rezy fre<iuetiily rued iu tiio QS- labourer." 
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tliroiigli righteousness of action, and the hearing of, and 
keeping to, the revealed word, 

Yas. xxxiv. i. Immortality, righteousness, wealth, health, 
all these gifts to he granted in consequence of (pious) 
actions, words, and worshipping, to these (men who pray 
here), are plentiful in Thy possession, 0 Aliuramazda 1 

VII. — GATH A USHTAVAITI (YaS. xliii.-xlvi.)t 

Whilst the first GtUha appears to he a mere collection 
of fragments of hymns and scattered verses, made uuthout 
any other plan than to transmit to posterity what was 
believed to he the true and genuine sayings of the prophet, 
in this second G^tha we may observe a certain scheme ' 
carried out. Although its contents, with the exception of . 
a few verses only (xlvi, 13-17), are all sayings of Zara- 
thushtra himself, yet they have not been put together, as 
is the case in many other instances, irrespective of their 
contents, hut in a certain order, with the view of present- 
ing the followers of the prophet with a true image of the 
mission, activity, and teaching of their great master. . In 
the first section of this G§,tha (Yas. xliii.), his mission, by 
order of Ahuramazda, is announced ; in the second (Yas, 
xliv.), he receives instructions from the Supreme Being 
about the highest matters of human speculation; in the third 
(Yas. xlv.), he appears as a prophet before a large assem- 
bly of his countrymen, to propound to them his new doc- 
trines ; and in the fourth or last section (Yas. xlvi.) we 
find different verses referring to the fate of the prophet, 
the congregation which he established, and his most emi- 
nent friends and supporters. 

As this G§.tha is the most important portion of the 
whole Zend-Avesta for giving an accurate knowledge of 
Zarathushtra’s teaching and activity, a translation of the 

^ See the text, with a literal Latin and the commentary on it, ibid., pp> 
translation, in the author’s German S 9 “iS 4 * 
work on the GS.thas, vol. ii, pp. 2-18, 
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whole of it is submitted to the reader in the following 
pages. 

I. (Yas. xliii.) 

1 . Blessed is he^ blessed is cveiy one, to whom Ahura- 
mazda, ruling by his own will, shall grant the two ever- 
lasting powers (health and immortality). For this very 
good I beseech Thee (Ahuramazda). Mayest Thou through 
Thy angel of piety, Armaiti, give me happiness, the good 
true things, and the possession of the good mind. 

2 . I believe Thee to be the best being of all, the source 
of light for the world. Every one shall chooso Thee (be- 
lieve in Thee) as the source of light. Thee, 0 Mazda, most 
beneficent spirit ! Thou createdst all good tme things by 
means of the power of Thy good mind at any time, and 
promisedst us (who believe in Thee) a long life. 

3 . This veiy man (Sraosha) may go (and lead us) to 
Paradise, he who used to show us the right paths of hap- 
piness both in the earthly life and in that of the soul, in 
the present creations, where Thy spirit dwells, the living, 
the faithful, the generous, the beneficent, 0 Mazda J 

4 . I will believe Thee to be the powerful benefactor, 0 
Mazda 1 For Thou givest with Thy bond, filled •with helps, 
good to the righteous man, as well as to the mcked, by 
means of the warmth of the firci strengthening the good 
things. For this reason the 'vigour of tho good mind has 
fallen to my lot. 

5 . Thus I believed in ITice, O Ahuramazda! as tho fur- 
therer (of what is good) ; because I beheld Thee to bo the 
primeval cause of life in the creation, for Thou, who hast 
rewards for deeds and words, hast given evil to the bad and 
good to the good. I will believe in Thee, 0 Ahura I in the 
last (future) period of creation. 

6 . In whatever period of my life I believed in Thee, 
O Mazda, munificent spiiitj in that Thou earnest with 


* The fire is suprosed in the Zend'Afeslb aad tho Vedas to be spread 
erervwhcre as (he cause of all life. 
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•wealth, and with the good mind through whose actions oui 
settlements thrive. To these (men who are present) Ar- 
maiti 1 tells the everlasting laws, given hy Thy intellect, 
which nobody may abolish. 

7. Thus I believed in Thee, 0 Aliuramazda ! as the fur- 
therer (of what is good) ; therefore he (Sraosha) came to 
me and asked : ^^Tio art thou ? whose son art thou ? How 
dost thou at present think to increase and iniprove thy 
settlements and their beings (to increase the power of the 
good mind in all thy teratories where thou appearest) ? 

8. I replied to him : Firstly, I am Zarathushtra. I will 
show myself as a destroyer to the wicked, as well as he a 
comforter for the righteous man. As long as I can praise 
and glorify Thee, 0 Mazda ! I shall enlighten and awaJcen 
all that aspire to property (who wish to separate them- 
selves from the nomadic tribes and become settlers in a 
certain country). 

9. Thus I believed in Thee, 0 Aliuramazda ! as the fur- 
therer (of what is good) ; therefore he came to me with the 
good mind (and I asked him) : To whom dost thou wish 
the increase of this life should be communicated ? Stand- 
ing at Thy fire amongst Thy worshippers who pray toThee, 
I will be mindful of righteousness (to improve all good 
things) as long as I shall be able. 

10. Thus mayest Thou grant me righteousness. Then 1 
shall call myself, if accompanied by the angel of piety, a 
pious obedient man. And I will ask in behalf of both of 
us 2 whatever Thou mayest be asked. For the king will, 
as it is only allowed to mighty men, make Thee for Thy 
answers a mighty fire (to cause Thy glory and adoration to 
be spread over many countries like the splendour of a large 
blazing flame). 

1 1. Thus I believed in Thee, 0 Ahuramazda ! as the fur- 
therer (of what is good) ; therefore he (Sraosha) came to 

^ The spirit of earth. and renown the prophet is here pray- 

® This refers to Zarathushtra and ing. 

Kaya VishtSspa, for whose welfare 
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mo Tn'th Uie good mind. For since I, wIjo nm your most 
ol)odicnt sei^’ftut amongst men, nm ready to destroy tho 
enemies first by tbo recital of your 1 words, so toll mo tlic 
best to bo done, 

12. And when Tliou earnest to instruct me, and taughtest 
me righteousness ; tlicn TIiou gavest me Tiiy command not 
to appear (before large assemblies as a propliet), ndthont 
having received a (special) revelation, beforo tljo angel 
Sraosba, endowed with tbo sublime righteousness whicli 
may impart your righteous things to the two friction woods 
(by means of which tbo lioliesl fire, the source of all good 
iu the creation, is produced) for the benelit (of all l>oings), 
shall have come to me. 

13. Then I believed in Tlice, 0 Almram.aidaf ns tho 
furthcrer (of what is good); therefore lie c.aint* to me xviili 
the good mind. Let me obtain tho things wliich I wislied 
for; giant me tho gift of a long life: nono of you may 
detain it from mo for tho benent of the good creation sub* 
ject to Thy dominion. 

14. Therefore (Sraosha), tho powerful proprietor (of 
all good), communicated to me, his friend, knowledge of 
Tliy helps (Thy powers); for endowed with all the gifts 
granted by Tijco, as to tho various kinds of speech, like 
all other men who rccito Thy prayers, I was resolved upon 
making my appearance (in public as n prophet). 

15. Tims I believed in Thee, 0 Ahummazdal as tho 
furthcrer (of what is good) ; therefore bo came to mo with 
the good mind. May the greatest happiness brightly blaze 
out of these flames I 3 fay the number of tho w'omhippcra 
of tho liar (evil spirit) diminishl may all those (th.at aro 
hero present) address themselves to tho priests of tho holy 
firel 

iC. Thus prays, 0 Ahuraroozdal Zamthushtm and every 
holy (pure) man for all that choose (as their guide) tho 
most beneficent spirit. May vitality and riglitcousness 

* TUU refen to AliurmA&Ia and tb« ftrcli&ngeli formiog the celeftle] 
counciL 
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(the foundations of the good creation) become predomi- 
nant in the world! In every being which beholds the 
sun’s light may Armaiti (the spirit of piety) reside I She 
who causes all growth by her actions through the good 
mind. 

2. (Yas. sdiv.) 

1. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
whether your friend (Sraosha) he willing to recite his own 
hymn as prayer to my friend (Yrashaoshtra or VishtS,spa), 
0 Mazda ! and whether he would come to us with the good 
mind, to perform for us true actions of friendship.! 

2 . That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
How arose the best (present) life (this world) ? By what 
means are the present things (the world) to he supported ? 
That spirit, the beneficent (Vohu-mand) 0 righteous Mazda! 
is the guardian of the beings to ward off from them every 
evil ; He is the promoter of all life. 

3 . That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura t 
Who was in the beginning the father and creator of right- 
eousness ? Wlio created the path of the sun and stars ? 
Who causes the moon to increase and wane but Thou ? 
This I wish (to know), 0 Mazda ! besides what I know 
(already). 

' 4 . That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
Who is holding the earth and the skies above it ? Who 
made the waters and the trees of the field ? Who is in 
the winds and storms that they so quickly run ? Who is 
the creator of the good-minded beings, 0 Mazda ? 

5 . That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
Wlio created the lights of good effect and the darkness ? 
WTio created the sleep of good effect and the activity? 
Who (created) morning, noon, and night, reminding the 
priest always of his duties ? 

^ The meaning is, the prophet would make communications to his 
wants to ascertain from Ahuramazda, (the prophet’s) friend, 
whether or not the angel Sraosha 
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6. Tliat I shall ask Thee, tell it mo right, 0 Ahum! 
Wlicther these (verses) wliicli I shall weite, arc really 
thus 11 (rt) jVnnaiti doubles righteousness by her nclionsi. 
( 6 ) Ho collects ^vealth ^vith the good mind, (c) For wljom 
hast thou made tho impcrislmble cow Ih\ny5*skcrcli?2 

7 . That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
Who has prepared tho Dactrian (UrA.Jidhn) homo with its 
properties? "VNlio fashioncil, by n weaving motion, tlic 
excellent sou out of the father? 3 To Ixscomc nequainted 
with theso things, I approach Thee, 0 Hnrda, beneficent 
spirit! creator of all beings I 

S. That I shall ask Thee, tell it mo right, 0 Ahum! 
"What soul (what guardian angel) iimy tell ino good things, 
to perform ftvo times (a day)^ tho dutioa which aro en- 
joined by Thyself, 0 ifarda! ami to recite those pmyers 
which are communicated for the welfare (of all beings) by 
tho good mind. f^Hiatcvcr good, intended for the iucreaso 
of life, is to bo had, that may como to me. 

9 . Thatl 8 haIlaskThcc,(cllitmoright, 0 Almraf How 
shall I bless that creed which Tlry friend (Sraosha), who 
protects it with a Injc and good mind in tho assembly (of tho 
heavenly spirits), ought to promulgate to tho migljty king ? 

10 . That I shall ask Thee, tell it mo right, 0 Ahura 1 Tho 
faith which, being the best of all, may protect my possc.s- 
sion, and may really produce tho good tilings, by means of 
the words and actions of Armaiti (tho spirit of earth). My 
heart wishes (it is iny lively desire) that I may know 
Thee, 0 Mazda 1 

^ Here ere quoted llio finl p 1 ir»m lUcIca, which wm In aiiiciont time* 
of three nnclent pivyen which aro no tho moit mred way of hrincini; Into 
longer known. eilitenec tho fire, cominouly c-tllnl 

* Tills is a mylliologieat name of ' AhantnanU'ason.' Rea the author's 
the earth, to ho fonnd in the GAthes work on IhoClthas, rol. it pp. Sr, 83 , 
only. It means “proilucing the two ♦ Tho so-«alled fire g 4 hs : Illvant, 
friction woods (two wooden sticks, frvmStoio A.u.; Ihipithwina, 10A.U. 
by means of ruhUng which fire was to3r.u,; UMyClrins, from3 to6 r.H. 
produced).” See the author’s work (auuset); Aiwisrhthrema,from6toia 
on the OAthas, vol. ii. pp, 9r, 93. P.lf.; Uthahius, from ra PM. to 6 

* This refers to the produettonof A.11. 

£re by the friction of two wooden 
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11. That I shall ask Thee, teU it me right, 6 Ahura! 
How Armaiti 1 may visit those men to whom the belief in 
Thee, 0 Mazda ! is preached 1 By those I am there 
aclmowledged (as a prophet); but all dissenters are regarded 
as my enemies. 

12. That I shall ask Thee, teU it me right, 0 Ahura! 
Who is the righteous man and who the impious, after 
whom I wish to inquire ? With which of the two is the 
evil (spirit), and with which the good one ? Is it not right 
to consider the impious man who attacks me or Thee to 
be an evil one ? 

13. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
How shall we drive away the destruction (destroyer) from 
this place to those who, full of disobedience, do not respect 
righteousness in keeping it, nor care about the thriving 
of the good mind (that it may be diflused all over the 
earth) ? 

14. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura ! 
How shall I deliver the destroyer into the hands of truth, 
to be annihilated by means of the hymns for Thy praise ? 
If Thou, 0 Mazda ! communicatest to me an ef&cacious 
spell to be applied against the impious man, then I vill 
destroy every diiSiculty and every misfortune. 

15. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 

When or to whom of the lords givest Thou as proprietor 
this fat flock (of sheep), two, armies being gathered for a 
combat in silence, by means of those sayings which Thou, 
0 Mazda ! art desirous of pronouncing ? ' ‘ 

16. That I shall ask Thee, teU it me right, 0 Ahura! 
Wlio Mlled the hostile demons ,of different shapes, to enable 
me to become acquainted with the rules established for the 
coui'se of the two lives (physical and spiritual) ? So may 
the angel Sraosha, assisted by the good mind, shine for 
every one towards wiiom Thou art propitious. 

This refers to the wanderings of agriculture and the arts of a more' 
Armaiti, the spirit of earth, by which civilised life, 
is to be understood the progress of 
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17. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahum I 
How may I come, 0 Mazda J to your dwelling-place (that 
of God and the angels) to hear you sing? Adoud I ex- 
press my wish to obtain the help of (the angel of) health, 
and that of immortality, hy means of that hymn which is 
a treasure of truth. 

18. Tliat I shall ask Tliee, tdl it me right, 0 Ahura! 
How shall I, 0 Righteous I spend this gift, ten pregnant 
mares and a camel, 1 to obtain in future the two powers of 
health and immortality, in the same way as Thou hast 
granted them to these men (to others known to the pro- 
phets) ? 

19. That I shall ask Thee, tell it mo right, 0 Ahura! 
How is the first intellect^ of that man, who does not return 
(what he has received) to the offerer of this gift ,3 of him who 
does not grant anything to the speaker of truth ? For the 
last intellect of this man doing) is already known to 
me. 

20. What, 0 good ruler Mazda I are the Devos (evil 
spirits) ? Thus I might ask Thee for those who attack 
the good existence (the good beings), by whose means the 
priest and prophet of the idols expose the earth (the 
cultivated countries) to destruction ; and (I wish to know 
heaides) what the false prophet has gained by doing so. 
Ho not, 0 Righteous ! grant him a field to fence it in (to 
make it his own property). 

3. (Yas. xlv.) 

I. AH ye, who have come from near and far, should 
now listen and hearken to what I shall proclaim. Now 
the wise have manifested this universe as a duality. Let 


* This refers to a sacrifice. Sacri- first intellect is that -which is innate 
fices of animals were cnstomary in in (hesoul, which came from heaven; 
Zarathushtra’s time. the last is that one which man Inm- 

The first and last intellects are self acquires bj experience, 
notions of the Zoroastrlsn {>hil<»> * That is to say, ‘who is ungrateful 

BOpby; see the fourth Essay. The towards God.' 
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not the misuhief-maker destroy the second life, since 
he, the wicked, chose with his tongue the pernicious 
doctrines. , ' 

2. I will proclaim the two primeval spirits of the world, 
of whom the inoreaser thus spoke to the destroyer : Do 
not thoughts, do not words, do not wisdoms, nor doctrines, 
do not speeches, nor actions, do not meditations, do not 
souls follow us ? 

3. I will proclaim the primeval (thought) of this life 
wMch Ahuramazda, who knows it, spoke unto me; for 
those of you who do not carry my word into practice so as 
I think and speak it, the end of the life will come. 

4. I will proclaim the Best in this life. Mazda knows 
it in truth, who created it as the father of the Good Mind 
who is working (in the minds); its daughter is Devotion 
(Armaiti) with good works. The Lord (Ahura) who is 
gmng all (good things) cannot he deceived. 

5. I will proclaim the word which the Most Beneficent 
(the source of all prosperity) spoke to me, which is the 
best for men to hear. All those who give, a hearing to 
this my word, will be free from all defects and reacli im- 
mortality. Mazda is Lord through the instrumentality of 
the Good Mind. 

6. I will proclaim, as the greatest of all things, that one 
should be good, praising only righteousness. Alim’a-. 
mazda will hear those who are bent on furthering l (all 
that is good). May He whose goodness is communicated 
by the Good Mind, instruct me in his best wisdom. 

7. All that have been living, and will be living, subsist 
by means of His bounty only. The soul of the righteous 
attains to immortality, but that of the wicked man has 
everlasting punishment. Such is the rule of Ahuramazda, 
whose the creatures are. 

8. Him whom I wish to extol with my praises I now 
behold with (my) eye, knowing him to be Ahuramazda, 
the reality of the good mind, deed, and word. Let us thus 

* Literally, “ who are good with the increasing (beneficent) spirit.” 
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Bct do^vn our gifU of ptaiae in tbc dwclUng-plncc of iho 
hcavunly singora (nugoli).* 

9. Kim I \vwl» to ftdoro with my good mind, Him who 
gives us fortune nncl mt<fortunc ncconling to llis will 
Tilny Aluirama^d.i make our progt'uy (arid) entile thrive, 
that of the iiiarter «3 well ns that of the Bersmnt, by pro- 
ducing in tlicin the good qualities of the Good Mind. 

10. Kim I wish to extol with the iiraycrs of iny devo- 
tion, who calls himsolf Ahnnmmrda, that is,’ He knot'*s 
with his true and good mind, nnd gives to tills world the 
freedom from defects and immortality, whicli ani in Ilis 
possession, as two iHirmaticnlly active jxiwcrs. 

1 1. WlioGver thinks the idols ami nil those men liesiclcs, 
arho think of mischief only, to l*e b-aac, and distinguishes 
such people from those avho think of the right; Ids friend, 
brotljor, or father is jUiummazdx This is the beneficent 
revelation of tlio supreme hre-priesL 

4. (Vas. xlvl) 

1. To what land shall I tunit whither shall 1 go in 
turning 1 owing to the desertion of llio ma.'>ter (Zara* 
thushtra) and his companion ? None of tlio ecn'ants pay 
reverence to roc, nor do the wickctl rulers of the countrj*. 
Kow shall I worshij) Thee further, O Ahummnrda ? 

2. I know Uiat I am helpless. Look at mo being 
amongst few men, for I have few men (I have lost my 
followers or they have left me); I implore Thee weeping. 
0 Aliural who grantest happiness as a friend gives (a pre- 
sent) to his friend. Ulio good of the good mind is in thy 
own possession, 0 Righteous ! 5 

4. The wicked man enjoys the fields of tlio angel of 
truth who is protecting the earth in the district as well ns 

^ Tbe meunlcs ii tliat our pnjera, to Zi>rst)iui 1 itra*a penocuUon. 

offered hero, may go up to liesTen, to The third rerto, comiitlng of rereral 
bo heird before the throne of God. eentenee* which lectn not to he con* 

* 'Whet follows i»im explanation o( necte<l with each other, is omlttM. 
<hemeanijigoftho»am9AhursTn.w1« See the author's work on thoGKhss, 

*Theso two venes (i, 3) nfer evl* voL li. pp. *30, iji. 
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in the province ; but by cboosing evil, instead of good, lie 
cannot succeed in bis deeds. Whoever drives him out of, 
his dominion, or out of his property, 0 Mazda ! be is going 
further on the patlis of good intellect,^ 

5. If in future a ruler takes liold of one who trespasses 
the law, or if a nobleman takes hold of one who violates 
the bonds of friendsliip, or if a righteous man, Imng 
righteously, takes hold of a wicked man : lie shall then, 
having learned it, inform the master; into distress and 
utter want he sliall be thrown to be unhappy.2 

6. But whoever, although he may be able, does not go 
to him (the cliief of the community), he may, however, 
foUow the customs of the untruth now prevailing.^ Bor 
he is a wicked man whom another wicked one considers 
to be the best, and he is a righteous man whose friend is 
a righteous one. Such sayings of old hast Thou revealed, 
0 Ahura! 

7. Who ^ is appointed protector of my property, 0 
Mazda! when the wicked endeavour to hurt me? who 
else, if not Thy fire, and Thy mind, through whose opera- 
tion Thou hast created rightful existence (good beings), 
0 Ahura! TeU me the power necessary for upholding 
the rehgion. 

8. Whoever spoils my estates, and does not choose me 
by bowing before my fire (the symbol of the deity), retri- 
bution may be made to him for his person in the same 
way. He shall be excluded from every good possession, 
but not from a bad one filled up with evils, 0 Mazda ! 

9. Wlio is that man, who whilst supporting me, made 


^ Ifc is considered to be ti good work 
to destroy the enemies of agriculture, 
because by laying waste the culti- 
vated soil they cause great damage to 
the good creation. 

This and the following verses re- 
fer to the breaking of solemn pro- 
mises (called mithra, see Vend, iv.) 
and apostasy. 

® The meaning is that a man, who 


does not assist in punishing such 
crimes as apostasy and promise-break- 
ing, is himself an infidel and no more 
to be recognised as a member of the 
Zoroastrian community. 

* This verse is one of the most cele- 
brated prayers used by the Parsis 
now-a-days. It is the so-called Srosh 
hdj. 
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me first acquainted with thee os the most voncmblc being, 
as the beneficent righteous Lordt^ TIic true sayings 
revealed by the maher of the earths come to my hands by 
means of thy good mind 

10. ‘Whatever man, or \voman, 0 Ahuramazdal per- 
forms the best actions, known to thee, for the licncfit of tins 
(earthly) life, promoting thus Iholruth for the angel of tnitli, 
and spreading thy rule throngh the good mind, as well as 
gratifying all those men, who are gathered round me, to 
adore (the heavenly spirits): all these I wU lead over the 
bridge of the gatherer (heavenly bridge * to Paradise). 

1 1. The sway is given into the hands of the priests and 
prophets of idols, who by their (atrocious) action.^, endea- 
vour to destroy human life. Actuated hy their own 
spirit and mind, they ought to avoid the bridge of the 
gatherer, to remain for ever in the dwelling-place of de- 
struction (licll). 

12. Wien after the defeat of tlie enemy I'lyfina tlio 
true rites (firc-worahip and agriculture) arose amongst the 
(Iranian) tribes, and their allies, thou fcnccdst with stakes 
the earth’s settlements. Tims Ahurnmnsda, Jmving fenced 
them all, assigned them to those men (liis worshippers) ns 
property.^ 

13. WHiocver amongst men pays reverence zealously 
to Spitaraa Zarathushtra, such a ono is fit to deliver in 
public his lore. To him (Zarathushtra) Ahuramazda 
entrusted life (tho existence of all good beings to protect 
them); for him ho established through tlio good mind tho 
settlements ; him wo lliink to be your good friend (that is, 
of tlij-self and thy angels), O Kightcous I 

^TiiU refers rerf likely to tho irhich can Lo faeilUateil to tho ile« 
gluth urnf, " tho soul of earth,*’ to cen«e<l hy pTaycts recited for him. 
whose oracles tho prophet was con- ♦Hero Iho origin of tlie pnMns, 
stantly listening. **|>os»cssion*, estates,*' so frei]ueiitly 

*Iiit. " the cnller of the cow,” nllnded to in the Zcndareita, is do- 
SCO p. 147, scribed. VTe must tinderstand by 

* None can enter raradise without them tho original settlements of the 
hsTing first passed the ‘‘bridgoof tho Inminns exposed to constant attacks 
gatherer” {Chinx-ct). the passing of on the part of nomadic tribes. 
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14. Zaratliiishtra! Who is tliy sincere friend (to assist 
in performing) the great "work ? Or, "who will deliver it in 
public? The very man to do it, is Kav 4 Vishtaspa. I 
will worship through the words of the good mind all those 
whom thou hast elected at the (heavenly) meeting. 

15. Ye sons of HSchad-aspa Spitama! to you I will 
speak; because you distinguish right from wrong. By 
means of your actions, the truth, (contained) in the ancient 
commandments of Ahura, has been founded, 

r6. Venerable Trashbshtra ! Gothou with those helpers 
whom we both have elected for the benefit of the world 
(the good beings), to that field where Devotion resides, 
attended by Eighteousness, where the stores of the Good 
Mind may be acquired, where is the dwelling-place ol 
Ahuramazda (i.c., Paradise), 

17, IVhere from you only blessings, not curses,^ vener- 
able wise J^m^spas ! are to be heard, always- (protecting) 
the goods of the leader and performer of the sacred rites, 
namely of Ahuramazda himself, endowed with great intel- 
lectual power, 

18, For him, who bestowed most favours on me, I 
collect all the best of my goods (acquired) through the 
Good Mind, But to their last shifts I will put aU those, 
Mazda, 0 righteous! who have put us to them, I will 
beseech you to assist me. Such is my decision conceived 
according to my intellect and understanding. 

19, Whoever makes this very life increase by means of 
righteousness, to the utmost for me, who am Zarathushtra 
myself, to him the first (earthly) and the other (spiritual) 
life will be granted as a reward, together with all goods to 
be had on the imperishable earth. Thou art the very ‘ 
owner of all these things to the greatest extent, thou who 
art my friend, 0 Mazda ! 

^ When on earth, theynsed to pro- -words can be heard from them. They 
nonnce curses as well as blessings, were celebrated Magi [magavas). 

But in Paradise only good, no bad. 
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vni. — THE L.\PT TIIUr.E OATHAS (srrNTA-MAlNYU, \ 055. 
xlvn.-l; VOUU-KHSnAT»Ri:M, Yos. IL; VAlIlbJiTOlSim, 
Yas. liii.) * 

Ti\e‘5C three collections of ancient hymns ore ranch 
smaller than the first two; tho fourth mnl fifth consist 
only of one Ilrl (chapter) each. Merely a short nccomit 
of them will be given, with ft Iranslftlion of a few verses. 
The several cliaptcrs, except the last of tlie thinl Gallia 
(Yas. L), form nowhere ft whole as regards cornpo‘'itjon, 
but arc generally mere collections of dclachc<l verses, 
which were pronounced on different occasions, cillicr by 
Zarathushtra himself, or hy Ins disciples. While in tho 
first two GAthas the majority of the verses can l>o traced 
to Zarathushtra himself, in these last three Gfithas most 
of the verses appear to be the work of tho master’s dis- 
ciples, sucli as Jilmfispa, Frash6ihtra, and YishUlspa, and 
somo verses arc perhaps the work of their piipil.«, as they 
themselves arc therein spoken of (especially in Yas. li.) 
with great reverence. 

Yas. xlvii. i. Aliuramazda gives through tlio beneficent 
Spirit, appearing in the best thonglit, and in recti* 
tudo of action and sjiecch, to tliis world (universe), 
perfection (Ilaurvatfit) nnd immorfality (AmcrcUU), 
wealth (Khshathra) nnd devotion (Annaiti).^ 

2. From his (Ahumranzdft’s) most beneficent spirit 
all good has sprung in Iho words which arc pro- 
nounced by tlio tongiio of tho Good Mind (KoAil 
man 6 ), and the works wrought by tfio hands of 
Armaiti (spirit of earth). By means of such know- 
ledge Mazda himself is the father of all rcctitudo 
(in thought, word, and deed), 

Yas. xlviii 4. lie who created, by means of his wisdom, 

* See tlic ivutlior'i German work, onlf Gol atnl Spirit, in wliom goo<l 

Tol li. pp. a>-38 and 155-317. and «t 51 lotli originate. All tbo 

* Aburamazdn ia In Ihia, and tlt« Amealiaiipentaa (arcliangeh) of tha 
following two voraea, deaenbed u tb* Utcr I’walUm aro only bis gifti. 
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the good and e^dl mind in thinldng, words, and 
deeds, rewards his obedient followers with pro- 
sperity. Art Thou (Mazda!) not he, in whom the 
final cause of both intellects (good and e\dl) exists? 

10. When m^lII appear, 0 Mazda! the men of vigour 
and courage to pollute that intoxicating liquor (the 
Soma) ? This diabolical art makes the idol-priests 
so overhearing, and the evil spirit, reigning m the 
countries, increases (this pride).! 

Yas. xlix. 4 . Those poor (vTetches) wlio, instigated by 
their base minds, cause mischief and ruin to the 
wealthy (settlers) through the spells uttered by 
their tongues, who are devoid of all good works and 
find delight in evil doings only ; such men produce 
the demons (dems) by means of their pernicious 
thoughts. 

5 . Mazda himself, and the prayers (ofiered by men), 
and every one who is a truly noble son of Armaiti, 
(the earth), as well as all that are in Thy dominions, 
0 Ahura ! will protect this faith (Zoroastrian reli- 
gion) by means of the good (inborn) mind. 

11. The spirits (of the deceased) 2 are fighting against 
the wicked, evil-minded, evil-speaking, evil-doing, 
evil-thinldng, disbelievers (in the true god, Ahura- 
mazda). Such men will go to hell ! 

Yas. 1. 6 . Zarathushtra is the prophet who, through his 
Avisdom^ and truth, utters in words the sacred 
thoughts (mantras). Through his tongue he makes 
known to the world, the laws given by my ^ intel- 
lect, the mysteries hidden in my mind. 

^ This verse refers to the Brahmanic pire upon the kingdom of light and 
Soma vrorahip, which, as the cause of goodness, is fravashi, “ guardian 
BO much evil, was cursed by Zar.a- spirit,” which name is, however, 
thushtra. See the second section of never to be met with in the G&thas. 
the fourth Essay. s Lit. “through matda ” which 

® In the original urvdnO, “souls.’’ word is, now and then, used in the 
In the other books the common name > appellative sense “ wisdom.” 
of the spirits of the deceased pious * The speaker in this verse, as well 
Zoroastrians, who are fighting against as in the whole soth chapter, is the 
the attacks made by the hellish em- geush nrnt. 
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10. All the iuminftrics with their bright nppcamnccs, 
nil that is endowed with n mdianl eye by the good 
mind, stars and the sun, the day's foreteller, wander 
. (in their spheres) to Thy praise, 0 righteous Ahura* 
mazdnl 

V v-Yaa. li. 6. Ahuramazda bestows, throtigh llis power, the 
best of all upon him who brings offerings to please 
Him ; but the worst of nil will fall to the lot of him 
who docs not worship Go<l in the la*;! time of the 
world (when the good w engaged in a bartl struggle 
ngninst the had). 

7. Thou who IiMt created earth, water, and tree.s, 
gi\'o reo immortality (Ameretdt) and prosperity 
(^au^^•atat ),0 Mazda, most beneficent spirit! Tlioso 
everlasting powers I will praise with a good mind- 

15. Zarathushtra assigned in limes of yore, os a re- 
ward to tbo hfagavos ' the Paradise where first of 
all Mazda Himself bad gone* You (0 Amesha- 
spcntftsl) have in ydvw hands through your good and 
true mind those two powere* (to obtain everlasting 
life), 

16. Knvil VlshtAspa obtained, through the possession 
of the spiritual power (waya), and through the 
verses which tlio good mind liad revealed, th.at 
knowledge which Ahuraroazda Himself, ns the cause 
of truth, has invented. 

17. rrash6shtTa, the noble, wished to see my High- 
lands QxreJchdha kehrjm, i.e., Bactria), to propagate 
there the good religion. May Aliuramazda bless 
this undertaking! cry aloud that they may ospiro 
after tnith 1 

18. Tho wise Jaraftspns, the noble, tho illustrious, who 
have the good mind with truth, prefer tho settled 

J Tliis word is the originul form of it •eemi to haTO denoted tho curliest 
“Magi,” which name whs giyen in followei* of Zarathushtra. 

Uter times to all tho Persian priests. * Tlieso are .^mrrcfdt.and TTaiiri'a. 
Its form in tho cuneiform inscripUons tit, tho last two of tho seven arch* 
is tnaffuth. According to this verso Mgfh In tho Patslism of later times. 
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‘ life,! sa 3 ^iiig : Let me liave it, because I cling to Tbee, 
0 Ahuramazda! 

Yas, liii. i. It is reported that Zarathushtra Spitama pos- 
sessed the best good ; for Ahuramazda granted him 
aU that may be obtained by means of a sincere 
worshiji, for ever, all that promotes the good life, 
and he is giving the same to all those who keep 
the words, and perform the actions, enjoined by the 
good religion. 

IX. — ^YASNA. HAPTANHAITI, AND THE MNOB TEXTS OF THE 

OLD YASHA. 

The Yasna haptanJiaiti, or as its name indicates, the 
Yasna of seven Has (comprising the sections from Yas. 
XXXV. to xli.), though written in the Gatha dialect, is to be 
distinguished from the Gathas. It is undoubtedly very 
old, but there is no sufficient evidence to trace it to Zara- 
thushtra himself. Its contents are simple prayers, in 
prose, which are to be offered to Ahuramazda, the Amesha- 
spentas, and the Fravashis ; to the fire, as the symbol of 
Ahuramazda who appears in its blazing flame (Yas. xxxvi. 
i) ; to the earth and other female spirits (called -gena, 
“wife,” Greek, gyn6, see Yas. xxxviii. i), such as the angel 
presiding over food {tzhd, corresponding to ild, a name 
of the earth in the Veda), devotion, speech, &c. ; to the 
waters, to the animating spirit of creation, and to, all beings 
of the good creation. Compared with the Gathas, they, 
represent the Zoroastrian religion not in its original un- 
altered, but in a somewhat developed and altered state. 
The high philosophical ideas which are laid down in Zara- 
thushtra’s own hymns, are partially abandoned, and par- 
tially personified; and the philosophical, theological, and 

^ This cnn be understood only, if tribes, who were inimical to this new 
one bears in mind, that the Zora- mode of life, continued to lead tho 
astrian religion arose at the time of pastoral life of their ancestors. Agn- 
transition from pastoral life to agri- culture was considered as a religious 
culture. The kindred Brahmanical duty by the ancient Zoroastrians. 
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moral doctrines Itavo given iray to tlje enttom, which hna 
lasted to the prc'ciil time, of Rddrc«''in‘; prayern to all 
beings of a gowl nalun', irreapeclivo of llmir being mere 
abstract nouns (sucli ns AtJia, *‘righlfiilne«‘». tnjfli,'’ or 
“good thought’*), or real objects (such as 
waters, trees, or fire). The fommln, with which hen; and in 
the later Yaena (for which the y<una h(ip{(rn?i<titi has un- 
doubtedly furnished the roodcl) the ptaycra l»egin, vir. . 
yocnmniVf, " wo worship,” is entirely strange to the Grillns, 
as well as (he invocation of waters, female spirits, Ac ; 
even the name Amrshnsjtcnia (except in iho he.ading of Yas 
xxviii. I, fee p. 1.(7) as the general lenn for the higliest 
angels, and tlic term FraraAii, which is so extremely fn- 
quent in the later Avestn liteTalwre, are never to Iw met 
with in those metrical compositions. 

Although the I'ornrt hetptanhaid is more recent than (lie 
Gfithas, still it has just claims to bo considered n.s more 
ancient and original than the sections of the later Yasna. 
A Ycrj’ striking proof, l>csiilcs the difTcrenee of dialect, is 
that the objects of worship arc much fewer than in the 
later prayers; tlms, for instance, the six Fca.«ons, iho five 
dmsions of tlic day, tlic five Galhxs, Zoro.ister, the sacred 
taigs (Barsoju), the sacred drink (IJomn), Aa, nro never 
mentioned in the Yasna of seven chapters. It formed 
originally a scparnlc Ijook, and was very likely composed 
by one of the earliest successors of /Ioro.^stcr, as it stands 
intermediate between tlio GUthas and the later Yosnn, in 
point of style. 

Tho following are somo extracts from it: — 

Yas. XXXV. I. We worship Ahuramazda tlio righteous 
master of righteousness. Wo worship tho Ameslm- 
Epentas (the archangels), tho possessors of good, tlio 
givers of good. Wo avorehip the whole creation of 
tho righteous spirit, botli tho spiritual and earthly, 
all that supports (raises) tho wclfaro of tljo good 
creation, and tho spread of the good Mazdayasnian 
religion. 
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2. We praise all good thoughts, all good words, all 
good deeds, which are and will be (which are being 
done and which have been done),i and we likewise 
keep clean and pure aU that is good, 

3. 0 Ahuramazda, thou righteous happy being ! we 
strive to think, to speak, and to do, only what of 
all actions may be best fitted to promote the two 
lives (that of the body and that of the soul). - 

4. We beseech the spirit of earth by means of these 
best works (agriculture) to grant us beautiful and 
fertile fields, to the believer as well as to the un- 
believer, to him who has riches as well as to him 
who has no possession. 

Yas, xxxvii. i. Thus we worship Ahuramazda, who 
created the spirit of earth and righteousness, and 
who created the good waters and trees, and the 
luminaries, and the earth, and all good things. 

2. Him we worsliip by the first prayers which were 
made by the spirit of earth, because of his power 
and greatness and good works. 

3. We worship him in calling him by the Ahura 
names which were chosen by Mazda himself, and 
which are the most beneficent. We worship him 
with our bodies and souls. We worship him as 
(being united with) the spirits (Fravashis) of righte- 
ous men and women. 

4. We worship righteousness, the all-good (Ashein 
vahishtem), all that is very excellent, beneficent, 
immortal, illustrious, every tiling that is good. 

Yasna xii. is written in the Gatha dialect, and contains 
a formula, by which the ancient Iranians, who were weary 
of worshipping the Devas (Brahmanical gods) and of the 
nomadic life, were received into the new religious com- 
munity established by Zarathushtra Spitama. 

^ The words verczyamnanamchd words, padachd “ (yet) now,” nnd 
vdvcrczyamnaimmchd are evidently “not now,” i.fi., eitherin 

only an explanatory note on the rare the future, or in the ijast. 
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1. I ccasc to bo a Dcva (wor.liiiijM'r). I jmifcns lo In- a 
Zoroastrian Mazdayasnian (worsbipiKrr of Ahnrainarda), an 
enemy of tlie Devaa, and ft devotee of Aimm, a praiVr of 
the immortal benefactors (Anic.diaspenlft'i), a worshipper 
of the immortal benefnetora. I ftscribc all gofHl tiling to 
Ahununazda, who is gootl, and has good, wljo is riglitcous, 
brilliant, glorious, who is the origiimlor of all the best 
things, of the spirit of nature (^wsA), of righlconsju-s**, of 
the luminaries, and the self*shining brightnc-«s whiclj is ij» 
the luminaries. 

2. 1 choose (follow, profess) the Ix ncficent Annaiti, l!jo 
good; may she bo ininel 1 aliominatc all fraud and in- 
jury committed on the spirit of earth, and all damage ami 
destruction of the quarters of the Mnzilayasnians, 

3. I allow the good spirits, who reside on tin's cartli in 
the good ftnimals (as cows, sheep, Ac.), lo go and roam 
about free according lo their plcrwurc. 1 pmi.«e, iK-sldcs, 
all that is offered with prayer to promote iho growth of 
life. I will cause neither damage nor dc-structioji lo tho 
quarters of the ilnzdayasninns, iicitlicr with my body nor 
my soul. 

4. 1 forsalco the Devos, tho wicked, bad, wrongful origi- 
nators of miscliicf, the most baneful, deslmctivo, and basest 
of beings. I forsake tho Devo-s and those liko Devns, tho 
sorcerers and those liko sorcerers, and any beings whatever 
of such kinds. I forsake them witli thoughts, words, and 
deeds; 1 forsake them hereby publicly, and declaro that 
tdl lie and falsehood is lo be done away with. 

5. 6. In tho same way os Zarothushtra, at tho time 
when Aliuramazda was holding converaations and meet- 
ings with him, and both were conversing with each other, 
forsook the Devas, so do 1 forsake tho Dovas, ns the rigliloous 
Zarathushtra did. 

7. Of what party the waters aro, of what party the trues, 
and the animating spirit of nature ; of what party Ahura- 
mazda is, who has created this spirit and tho righteous 
man; of what party Zoratliushtm, and KavA VlshtAspa, 
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and Fraslioshtra, and Jdin^pa were; of what party all the 
ancient fire-priests (S6shyant6), the righteous spreaders of 
truth, were — of the same party’^ and creed (am I). 

8. I am a Mazdayasnian, a Zoroastrian Mazdayasnian, 
I profess this religion hy praising and preferring it to 
others (the Deva religion). I praise the thought which 
is good, I praise the word which is good, I praise the work 
which is good. 

9. I praise the Mazdayasnian religion, and the righteous 
brotherhood which it establishes and defends against ene- 
mies, the Zoroastrian Ahuryan religion; which is the 
greatest, best, and most prosperous of all that are, and 
that will be. I ascribe all good to Ahuramazda. This 
shall be the praise (profession) of the Mazdayasnian 
religion. 


X. — THE LITER YASHA. 

This part of the Yasna, which is written in the common 
Avesta language, is of much less importance, as regards 
the history of the Zoroastrian religion, than the older 
Yasna. Its contents are, however, of various natures, and 
consist evidently either of fragments of other books, or of 
short independent writings. Thus, for instance, the chap- 
ters i.-viii. contain the preliminary prayers to the Ijashne 
ceremony (see p. 139) ; chapters ix.-xi. refer to the pre- 
paration and drinking of the Homa juice ; chapter Ivu. is 
a Yasht, or sacrificial prayer, addressed to the angel Srosh ; 
chapters xix.-xxi. are commentaries (Zend) on the most 
sacred prayers, Yathd alvd vairyd, Ashem volm, and YinM 
hdta/m. 

Eefraining from giving a full account of it, we shall 
notice here only some remarkable passages, and translate 
a few extracts. 

In Yas. viii. 5-8 there is a short prayer, concluding 
with a benediction by the high-priest, the two last verses 

^ The word \ised is varana, varena, lit, “choice” [var, “to choose”) j d 
is, then, applied to religion. 
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of 'wlncli QTG of particular interest. The liigh-pricst, ■who 
calls himself Zaratliushtra (see p. i 88 ), addresses all tho 
heads of the various divisions of tho Iranian empire as 
follo\rs : — 

7 , I, who am Zarathushtra, exhort the heads* of houses, 
villages, towns, and countries to think ami speak and act 
according to the good Zoroastrian Ahur)*aii religiom 

8 . I bless the splendour and vigour of the wliolc rightful 
creation, and I cursed the distress and wretchedness of tho 
whole wrongful creation. 


I.— IIAva YA«nT. 

Clmptcrs ix, and i., wliich compose the so*c.illpd JlCmn 
Yasht, are, strictly speaking, no part of tljc Ynsua, hut 
belong to tliat extensive class of Avesta literature which 
is known by the name of Yashts, or sacrificial invocations 
of a special spiritual being, and winch wo simll dcscrilx) 
hereafter. As to style, these two chapters contain no 
prose, but on close inquiry' we find they consist of verses, 
and at tho end (Yas. x. 19 ) they arc even called (/(ilhdo, 
“hymns.” The metre itself is near the Sanskrit Anusb* 
tubh (four times eight syllables, with the cesum in tho 
middle of every’ half verse), which has given origin to tho 
common Shlokas, hut it is ajiparcntly often irregular. 
Each half verso consists of seven to nine syllables, tho 
normal measure being limited to eight. 

To give tho reader an idea of this ancient metro, tho 
commencement of this Y'asht is here subjoined :3 — 

* Tho word U/ra^ema (S. jjm* * For bletitns anil cunine oiio and 
tkama) “ first." It U one of tlio Fer> tbo aame word ii used, dMiutmt. 
sian vords which arc to be found In Theatmepeeullarilyiatoboobservcd 
the Old Testament. Its form there in tho old lI»brewword to give 
is par(cmt'/t {tn is tlio Hebrew plant e blessing, and to curso. 
suffix], by which the grandees of tho * rre h to bo read ns n single sylla* 
Tersian empire are meant,* la tho ble, and the sh^rt e does not generally 
sense of Iie.id, chief," the word rafa constitute a iciumto syllable, 
is more usual iu the Atesta. 
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Hdvantm d ratdm d 

morning prayer at time at 

dtarcni pairi j/aoshdatkentem 
(•who -was) fire everywhere cleaning 

d dim peresad ^arathushtrO ; 
Him asked Zai-athnshtra : 

vtspaM atiheiish asivatd 

of the whole life ha'ving bodies 

gayCM qanvatS ameslidM ? 
body, brilliant, immortal? 

Haomd asliava ddraoshS : 
Haoma rigliteona death-removing ; 

Haomd aghava dUraoshd ; 
Homa righteous death-removing ; 

frd mdvi hunvanuha qareleS ; 

me squeeze out to taste (me) ; 

yatlia md aparachid 
as me the other all 


Haomd updid ' ZaratkiisMrem 
Homa came to Zarathushtrr. 

gdtkdoscha srdvayantem. 

and hymns singing. 

Kd nare ahi yim azem- 
I Who, man; art thou? whom I 

sradskiem dddaresa qaM 
the best I have seen of his own 

dad md adm paiti-aoMta 
Then to me that one answered 

Azem akmi Zarathushtra ! 

I am 0 Zarathushtra ! 

I d mam ydsayuha Spitama / 

I to me bring worship, 0 Spitama 1 

I avi mdm staomaini stdidhi^ 
on me in praising praise, 

saoshyantd stavdn. 

fire-priests praised. 


The word Henna, which is identical with the Vedio word 
Soma, is used in two senses in the Zend-Avesta. First it 
means the twigs of a particular tree,i the juice of which is 
extracted and drunk before the fire ; secondly, they un- 
derstand by it a spirit who has poured his life and vigour 
into that particular plant. There were many stories cur- 
rent in ancient times about the miraculous effects of the 
drinking of the Homa juice (a panacea for all diseases), 
which led to the belief, that the performance of this cere- 
mony (which is only the Soma worship of the Brahmans, 
very much reformed and refined) proves highly beneficial 
to body and soul. These stories were embodied in a hymn 
(preserved in Yas. ix.), which contains an enumeration of 
the miracles effected by Homa, composed in his honour. 

The following is a translation of the first part of tliis 
Yasht ; — 

Yas. ix. I. In the forenoon (H^van Gah) Homa came 
to Zarathushtra, while he was cleaning around the fire,2 

^ The Dasturs obtain them from ^ Meaning, pi-obably, that he 'wna 
Persia in a dried state. Por their averting evil from the fire by feeding 
preparation, see section I. 3, of the it around with fuel, 
fourth Essay. 
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and chanting the GSthas. Zaratlmshtm asked him: TVlio 
art thou, 0 man?^ who appearest to mo Uic fuic-'st in the 
whole material creation, having such a brilliant, immortal 
form of your own.2 

2. Thereupon answered me Iloma tho righteous, who 
expels death: I am, 0 Zarathushtra I Roma iho righteous, 
who expels dcatlu Address prayers to me, 0 Sj'itama! 
and prepare me (the Horn juice) for tasting. Ilcpcat 
about me the two praise hymns,^ ns all the other Sosh- 
yants repeated them, 

3. Then spake Zarathushtra: Reverence to Homn! 
IHio was the first who prepared thee, 0 Ifomal for tho 
material world ? What blessing was bestowed upon him ? 
What reward did he obtain ? 

4. Thereupon answered ino Ilotna the righteous, who 
expels death: Vlvaphlo was the first man who prepared 
me for the material world; this blessing was bestowed 
upon him, this reward ho obtained, that a son was born 
to him, Yima-khshaCta (JamshCd) who had abundance of 
flocks, tbo most glorious of those horn, the most sundiko 
of men; that ho made, during his reign over her (the 
earth), men and cattle free from death, water and trees 
free from drought, and they were eating inexhaustible food 

5. During the liappy reign of Ylma there was neither 
cold nor heat, neither decay nor death, nor malice pro- 
duced by the demons ; father and sou walked forth, each 
fifteen years old in appearance. 


* Some iJSS. of the Yjun% with^ 
out PaliUvi inteti )icr« tbe phrMo; 
Snrtrfl zaydd Jiaratkuihlrm, “in»jr 
Uitbia favour Zarfitbuihtra,” Tbia 
is evidently an Avetta phrue for* 
mcrly ezistins in tho Fablavi com* 
lucntary, but now tranilated into 
JilitrCL khUpo aito ^aratilihlar, and 
tbe commentary implies that this was 
a friendly salutation prolTerei] by 
noma on his arrival. Hero we have 
a distinct trace uf a commentary, or 
Zend, in the Avesta language, which 


bM heett tranehted lata PdhlAri, 
the usual languago of the present 
Zend. 

* Tbe phrase amereMgayeht ildna, 
“O imperisimble pillar of life," con* 
eludes tho commentary on this sen* 
tence, and is another fragment of tho 
original Zend. 

• Heading ttaomaini, Instead of 
sfaomatnl, The two hymns may be 
tho two chapters of this Yasbt (Yas. 
ix. and x.), or the two lloma rituals 
(Yas. i.to xL and zii. to xxvii ), 
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6; Who was the second man who prepared thee, 0 
Homa! for the material world? What blessing was be- 
stowed npon him ? What reward did he obtain ? 

7. Thereupon answered me Homa the righteous, who 
expels death : Athwya was the second man who prepared 
me for the material world; this blessing was bestowed 
upon him, this reward he obtained, that a son was born 
to him, Thraetona (Frldhn) of the hero tribe,l (8.) who 
smote the Serpent (Azhi) Dah&ka which had three mouth^^ 
three heads, six eyes, a thousand spies, 2 which was of 
enormous strength, a fiendish destroyer, an evil, a devas- 
tator of the Gagthas 3 (settlements), a nuisance which was 
a destroyer of most enormous strength, and (which) Angro- 
mainyush produced in the material world for the destruc- 
tion of the settlements of righteousness.'^ 

9. Who was the third man who prepared thee, 0 Homa! 
for the material world ? What blessing was bestowed upon 
him ? What reward did he obtain ? 

10. Thereupon answered me Homa the righteous, who 
expels death : Thrita the most useful (of the family) of 
the Simas was the third man who prepared me for the 
material world; this blessing was bestowed upon him, 
this reward he obtained, that two sons were born to him, 
TJrvIkhshaya and Keresispa; the one was a judge ad- 
ministering justice, the other a youthfiil hero who wore 
a sidelockS and carried a club, (ii.) who slew the serpent 
Srvara6 which devoured horses and men, which was 

1 This is the literal translation of ® Reading gaethd-vayd, in accord- 
iilsd sHraydo which may, however, be ance with several old MSS. 
the name of a locality. The Pahlavi < The Pahlavi commentary contains 
translation is afzdr-vis, “ of a village the imperfect Avesta phrase : 
of resources;” and it explains a/ziij- thwam yini Ahurem viazddm, 
vtsth by “ his house became numer- (worshipped) thee who art Ahura 
ous from the continued residence of mazda?” probably, 
his forefathers, and was retained by ® The Pahlavi translates gaisvst 
the oppression of DahAk ; and his by gSsvar = Pers. g^-har, “ ringlet- 
authority was that he preserved the wearing.” Compare the epithe^ 
relatives who had disappeared.” Jcapardin, “wearing braided hair, 

- In Pahlavi hazdr vaJGstdr addt}- applied to the Vasishthas, Bigvcda, 
ako pavan gdharako, “ a thousand vii. 83, 8. 
inquirers unjust in disposition.” ® Pronounced Srtia 7 'a. 
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poisonous and yellow, over wliicli yellow poison flowed 
a haiurs-brcndtli liighd On which Kcrckbpa cooked 
a beverage in a caldron at the mid-day hour, and tlio 
£crj)cnt scorched, hisscnl, sprang forth, away from the 
caldron, and upset the Iwiling water; Kcre.Ospa Narcnia- 
ndo fled aside frightencil. 

12. Wio was the fourth man who prcparctl thee, 0 
Homa! for the material world? "WhaL blessing was be- 
stowed upon him ? 'What reward did ho obtain ? 

13. Thereupon answered rno Homa the righteous, who 
expels death: rourush.ispa was the fourth man who pre- 
pared me for the material world ; this blassing was be- 
stowed upon him, this reward he obtained, that thou wast 
bom to him, thou 0 righteous Zaratlmshtm 1 of the house 
of Tourushaspa, (who art) opposed to the demons, and of 
the Ahum religion, (r^.) Famous in Airj'ana-vn 5 j<> thou, 
0 Zamlliushtral first rccitcdst the Ahuna-vairyn four 
times, with pauses between the verses, 2 each successive 
time with a louder rccitation .5 {15.) Tliou madest all the 
demons hide themselves beneath llic earth, who formerly 
flew about tho earth in human shape, 0 Zamthushlral 
who wert the strongest, firmest, most active, swiftest, and 
most triumphant of tho creatures of tho two spirits (SpentG 
mauiyush and AngiO-inainyusli). 

16 . Then spake Zaratlmshtra : Fovcrcncc to Ilonml 
good is Iloma, well-created is Homa, rightly created, of n 
good nature, healing, well-shaped, well-performing, suc- 
cessful, golden-coloured, with hanging tendrils.^ as tho 


’ Hie PnLlari nji, “ At •« « 
bone;” it aI«o quotes tho foliowisig 
AvesU phniie: tYiinattt 

Uiratiiih, “ the owgry oiio (7) strikes 
by daitinj.” 

* The ei>itUet vf*{<er<tAinir*rent is 
from the root bnr — Sacs. Uifi Ari, 
'‘to take” In the linthnianical 
ritual viharati (uri^tnally riSAaniti) 
ii A technical term for pauilog efter 
each vada, while reciting Tenet, 


literAlly taking uonJer tho rerscs 
Tlie Ahuna'Tairj'a formula eoiiabts 
of three such i>adas, lines, or aenet. 

* Tills practice of endiially railing 
the Tnice with each ■uccmi^c recita* 
tioD, is aIio nbicrved in the Uotri 
ritoalof tlie nrahmam. 

*Thorfthl.\»I tmniintion hns nann* 
Mk, “with soft trnilrih;” but ndnj- 
jrdtuiS iiiuit be traced to the root 
nam, “to bend downwards.” 
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liest for eating and the most lasting pro^dsion for tlie 
soul.l 

17; 0 yellow (Homa)! I Itcep in thee by my words 
(thy power of giving) knowledge, strength, victory, health, 
healing, advancement, growth, vigom- to the whole body, 
understanding of subjects of every kind, I keep in (tbee 
by my word) that (power) that I might wander freely in 
the world, putting an end to troubles (and) annihilating 
the destructive powers (of the enemies of the good 
creation). (18.) I keep in (thee by my word) that (power) 
that I might put down the troubles caused by those whose 
very nature is to give troubles, such as the demons and 
(bad) men, the sorcerers and witches, the oppressors, 
wizards, and idol-priests, the criminals with two legs, the 
apostates with two legs, the wolves with four legs, of the 
army with a wide front, shouting and flying (in the au’).3 

19, On this first wallc^ I ask from thee, 0 Homa! who 
expellest death, the best life (paradise) of the righteous, 
the splendid, the all-radiant with its own brilliancy. On 
this second walk I ask from thee, 0 Homa I wlio expellest 
death, the health of tliis body. On this thn-d walk I ask 
from thee, 0 Homa! who expellest death, the long life of 
the soul. 


1 The term pdthmaini/a means “re- 
maining on the way,” hence provi- 
Bions for a journey. 

- The words nt mniyS, “I call 
down,” are here used technically in 
the sense of binding by calling to- 
gether, so that none of the powers 
may he dissipated. In the Bralmiani- 
cal Soma ritual this is done by recit- 
ing eight mantras before the juice is 
extracted from the Soma twigs. 

^ The term davdithyCto must be 
traced to the root du, “to tolk {.ns 
an evil being),” and is very appro- 
X)riate to this flying host of evils 
which is analogous to the band of 
Odhiii .among the Scandinavians, the 
Wodan’s heer of the ancient Ger- 
mans, and the host of Marutas of 


tlio Veda, sweeping through the air, 
who are all represented as shouting 
and making a noise. 

That tlio word yCinem has here 
its primitive meaning of “walk” 
(from yCi, *' to go”) is clear from the 
j>ractice of the Pnrsi priests who, 
during the -Homa ceremon5', walk 
about six times round the sacred fire 
with the Horn, and each time a dis- 
tinct blessing seems to be asked for. 
Nearly the- same ceremony is per- 
foinned by tho Brahmans, when they 
put the Soma twigs on a cart, and 
carry them i-ound tho sacrificial area 
ill the six directions : east, west, 
south, north, up, and down (accord- 
ing to an ancient Aryan division). 
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2a On Ihls fourth xrnll: I o-ifc from Dice, 0 TTom.iI whn 
cxpcllcst dwith, thnt 1 may Plnml forth at ^vi^h powerful 
(and) succc^'5fiil upon the earth, pnlting down Iroiihlcs 
(and) annihilating the deplniclive powera. On Ihia fifth 
walk I ask from thee, 0 Homal who expeUost death, that 
I may stand forth as victor (nnt!)co«qnpror in hattlo upon 
the earth, putting down Irouhlca (and) anniliiJaling iho 
destructive powers. 

21. On this sixth walk X ask from thee, 0 Homal who 
cxpcllcst death, that we may first liecomc aware of a 
thief, murderer, (or) wolf; may no ono else !*cco!nc aware 
(of him) sooner J may we Wcomo aware of cvcrj'thing 
first] 

22. Homa grants strciiglli and vigour to tliore who, 
mounted on white horses, wish to nm oxer a racc-course.l 
Iloma gives splendid sons and righteous ]*rogcny to tlnwc 
who have not Iwnio chiMrcn.* Koma grants fame and 
learning to all those who are engaged in the study of 
book8.3 

23. Iloma grants a good and rich husband to those who 
have long been maidens, as soon as he (Iloma), the who, 
is entreated. 


’ Tbe Tfrti (aiAtIWIli Ji a 
<3»e form of Ihr rwt ^af^, 

<rm4fum U eiptalncvt b« *‘b li«t*e** 
hj <h< rAlilxrt frantnior, tat (M* 
can bo inoretj' a picii: it tnaiV l>e 
traced to tbe mot or =: fUni. fi, to 
move, go, initisBtc,” knd (• livrr 
Ulceo ai “ a raco^cnirae." 

3 Bo tho FahlAri traoitator sadrr' 
itanda the word dcnandtliti'jlk, bnt 
iu that me the pr«9z 4 ma*t bo »}»> 
written for the priratlTe a. 

* Till* i* the only occarrcfico, in 
the extint Aveita, of the word nofid 
which fs aiiplied, {n Utcr wrilinga, 
to the twrnt 7 >one 1>ook(, or diririons, 
of the Zoroastrian writinga; here, 
howeTer, it is probably used in tlie 
general sense of “book,” and eren 
nowatlsys J'arsi writers sometrmes 
apply the term to any Aruta writ- 


ing. It has l<eti pmSally borrowenl 
byAr>l>)r, in the forms niuIAo/, "a 
«wi>y*' (pi. nurniA), aod noslAI, the 
name of Arabia writing; for these 
wor<ls can hare no real connection 
wdh the Arahio root nai>ilA<i, *'lie 
ohIilenUil, ahmptteil,” Tl>e appli. 
cation of a general term for“l«ok“ 
to oacred writings In particular, U 
common to msny religions ; thns the 
Ilrahmans uao the word tfrantAo, 
which denotes any literary cornposi- 
tion, for the Vedio writings, and fn 
Ma1i&riUli(ra the cnmi<ounil d<u/iA. 
gniHfAt, “one wlio knows the ten 
Gmnthaa by heart,*' refers solely to 
the Vedic srritings, for the ten Gran- 
thaa aro the SafthltA, I'aila, llrMi- 
manam, Arapa (always use<l there 
for Aranyaka by the'JIrohiaanf}, and 
the six Vedlngas. 
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24. Homa deposed Keresinil from liis sovereignty, whose 
lust of power had so increased that he said : No ^thra,va’s 
(fire-priest’s) repetition of the aiivishiish 2 (“ approach 
of the waters ”) shall be tolerated in my empire, to make 
it prosper ; (and) he would annihilate aU that are prosperous, 
(and) put down all that are prosperous by destroying them. 

25. Hail to thee who art of absolute authority through 
thy own strength, 0 Homa ! hail to thee ! thou knowest 
many sayings rightly spoken. Hail to thee ! thou askest 
for no saying but one rightly spoken. 

26. Mazda brought to thee the star-studded, spirit- 
fashioned girdle (the belt of Orion) leading the Paurvas^ 
[(P^zand) the good Mazdayasnian religion]; then thou 
art begirt with it, (when growing) on the summit of the 
mountains, to make lasting the words and long accents ^ of 
the sacred text (mdthra). 


^ It is evident, from the context, 
that KeresS,ni is tho name of some 
enemy of the Athrava religion, and 
there can be little doubt that he is 
the Kfishilnu of tho Vedio hooks, 
who appears as the guardian of the 
Soma in heaven (Aitarc3’a Br&hm. iii. 
26) ; he is represented as an archer 
(Rigveda ix. 77, 2 ; x. 64, 8 ; iv. 27, 3), 
and identified with fire (Vfijasaneyi 
sanhita v. 32, Shfinkhfij'.ona shrauta- 
siitras vi. 12, Eaghuvafisha ii. 49). 
As a personage Kpshfinu appears to 
represent “ lightning,” and perhaps a 
particular kind of it. 

2 These words are evidently a 
technical name for the Atharva-veda 
Safihita which commences, in some 
manuscripts, with the mantra : shaii 
no dcvtrhhishtaya dpo bhavantu vttayc, 
in which both words occur; this 
mantra is omitted at the commence- 
ment of the printed edition, but is 
given in i. 6, 1, where it also occurs 
again in the manuscripts alluded to. 
That the Atliarva-veda actually com- 
menced with these words about 2000 
years ago, is clearly shown by Patan- 
jali’s quotation of the initial words of 


the four Vedas, in his introduction 
to the Mahfibhllshya, where the 
words : shaii- no dcvirbhishtayc re- 
present the Atharva-veda. 

® In the word Paurva wo readily 
recognise the Persian name of the 
Pleiades, which is variouslj’' written 
parii, parvah, parvtn, and parvtz; 
this parvtz is given as the name of 
tho third and fourth lunar mansions 
in the Bundahish (p. 6, Westerg.), 
con-esponding to the Indian Naksha- 
tras krittikd (Pleiades) and rohini 
(Aldebaran and Hyades) ; the fifth 
Nakshatra is mpyashiras (in the 
head of Orion), over which Soma 
{=: Homa) is presiding deity (Tait- 
tiriya Brahmanam iii. i, 2, 3) ; hence 
the constellatipn Orion is in advance 
of the Paurvas on the moon’s path, 
and the epithet “ leading the Paur- 
v.is” is appropriate for Orion's belt. 
The idea of Homa being begirt vnth 
Orion’s belt, implies that the Homa 
plant was supposed -to bo specially 
under the sideral influence of the con- 
stellation Orion. 

^ The term aiividhditi must be 
equivalent to Runs, abhidhdna. 
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27. 0 IToinal (thoti) lord of t!jo lord of Uic cl.vn, 
lonl of tho triW, lord of the cotinln*, (llmu) mrcc^'iful 
pliysician’d 1 further invoVo thee for f'.icnglh ru:d jno- 
Eperity for my l^oJy, and for the nUoinm''nt of mticJj 
jilcnsurc.- (28.) Keep far fn'm llie vcxMuir.^ of (our) 
fuctnics*! divert lljc mind of (our) I Whatsoever 

man in thi< hou^e, in thi< clan, in ihia tril>e. in thi< 
eounlr}’, may injure (nv), lak** rtrvngth from hw feel! 
darken hi^ intclkcll disonlcr In* mnid ! 

29. May ho Ivj paraly<e<l in tlte hel! may ho 1*0 
palsied in the hand*!* may he nol ihe carili wjih 
(Ills) eye* I may he not fee nalnrv witli (In*) eye* ! wijo 
injure* our mind, or injure* our IxMiy, 

30. Strike a deadly Motr, O ycllou* llama! fit tho 
ycliou* hlackidi * forpent, emitting j>oi<on for destroying 
llio body of t)ic righteous man.* Strike a deadly hlotr, 
0 ycllnir lloma I nt the muhlemr udjo has vrrouglil mis« 
cljjef, wJjo angrily inilicta wounds fur dwiroying Ujo body 
of tho righteous man. 

31. Strike tt deadly blow, 0 yellow lloma! at tho im* 
pious tyrant in human fonn, who haa n darting al tho 
headfi fordcslroying the body of tho righteous man. Slrikv 


“Mtne, ’■fnt;** •■••I 

lie rentins (prrf»r»tU 

la j;ra£i\rha) Sf^ru, «LWlt le* 
ptctctiU Sail*, ffura, " » ten; vootl.** 

• Tfrjr nolkeal)}o f«iltj»e of tfco 

Githe*. 

* lil^nllf, t»Mtrr «f pljreiehn* 
(or doctor of mcdirino) 
bencSeenco;" ivtilhji'S ti«i« mud 
be equifftleot to Hahi. vatHya, **• 
ph/fician,** or raUfil, *' • iirvg." 

* Tiirima muit l>e tnce«) to Die 
root lar efiani. tjl, “to ptu* orcr. 
Attain;” anil Laolhihna/t/ U to l>o 
taken ia tbe I'lina leme m IaoA* 
mUitAa tn Yt. |r. i. i r., *')>feature, 
etijoyinent/’ &in)]i.ire Sant. Wiy, “ lo 
enjoy.” 

* More JitefTvJly, “Jfey he not t>e 
elite to pro^iok uilh (lio feet I nity 


I e net b* all* to wnk tilth De 
f.aii.U* ' 

{1 lirr* uVen ei t^ultalcnv 
to Kabt. atj.lnj, “ Jkik<oloureJ,” 
fn>Tn tLr r»>ot » t* at. •««<• liertratiTM 
*'f vbleh client Into (AL 

• TliecoBitnirtlonlrArTyn nJi-ttR- 
•«<ff oftaonf {* lUrrelty “for the 
ri;;Lloon« lirln: ma.l» to )o*e 0 ‘i*) 
bwly;** Compel* «/r<(Ar i^trJya (fir- 
sow, “lh*t all (hooM »ro lb* ««n" 
(lUctciU, I. *0, 1); IrAr/imi i* not 
Kovtropil by faUi, but by nfijArMndi, 
en<l }• to tie rr;;anlr<l aa tbe arcn«a> 
tiro of tbe object wlilcli retilni iti 
original cue »iien the actlro con- 
etmctlon i* ebangrd lo a peuWe one. 

•TtiUeppeare to lie an alluilon to 
l^hak anti bt« (rouMriume Kr|>cn(t. 
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a deadly blow, 0 yellow Homa ! at tlie l)ody of the dis- 
turber of righteousness, the impious, who destroys the life 
of this (Zoroastrian) religion, hy proposing thoughts and 
words, but not carrying them into action, for destroying 
the body of the righteous man. 

32. Strike a deadly blow, 0 yellow Homa ! at the body 
of the bewitching courtezan who causes madness, who 
acts as procuress, whose mind is unstable as a cloud 
driven by the wind, for destroying the body of the right- 
eous man. Strike a deadly blow, 0 yellow Homa! at 
whatever serves for destroying the body of the righteous 
man. 

Yas. X. I. Let the water-drops fall here for the destruc- 
tion of the Devas and Devis. May the good Sraosha slay'^ 
(them)! May Ashi-vanuhi (the spirit of fortune) take up 
her abode here ! May Ashi-vanuhi grant happiness here, 
in this sacred abode of Homa, the transmitter of right- 
eousness. 

2. I accompany thy preparation, at the beginning each 
time, with words of praise, 0 intelligent ! when he (the 
managing priest) takes thy twigs. I accompany thy pre- 
paration, in each successive act by which thou art killed 
through the strength of a man, with words of praise, 0 
intelligent! 

3. I praise the cloud and the rain which make thy 
body grow on the summit of the mountains. I praise the 
high mountains where thou hast grown, 0 Homa ! 

4. I praise the earth, the wide-stretched, the passable, 
the large, the imbounded, thy mother, 0 righteous Homa ! 
I praise the earth that thou mayest grow, spreading fast 
(thy) fragrance, as thou growest on the mountain, 0 
Homa! vdth the good Mazdian growth; and that thou 
mayest thrive on the path of the birds (i.e., oh high), and 
be, in fact, the source of righteousness. 

5. Grow ! through my word, in all stems, in all branches, 
and in all twigs. 

6. Homa grows when being praised. So the man who 
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praises him becomes more triumphant. The least extrac- 
tion of Hom-juicc, the least praise, the least tasting (of 
it), 0 Homa ! is (sufficient) for destroying a thousand of 
the Devas. 

7. The defects produced (by the evil spirit) vanish from 
that house, as soon as one brings, as soon as one praises, 
the healing Homa’e evident wholesomeness, healing power, 
and residence in that village. 

8. For all other liquors are followed by evil cflectSj^ but 
this which is the liquor of Homa is followed by elevating 
righteousness, 2 (when) the liquor of Homa (is in him who) 
is grieved .3 Whatever man shall flatter Homa, as a young 
son, Homa comes to the aid of him and his children, to be 
(their) medicine. 

9. Homa 1 give me (some) of the healing powers where- 
by thou art a physician. Homal give me (some) of the 
victorious powers whereby thou art a victor. &c. 

Prom the contents of this Homa Tasht one may clearly 
see, that the Homa worship was not instituted by Zara- 
thushtra, but was known at a much earlier period. Zara- 
thushtra is only said to have adopted it. But in the 
second division of the fourth Essay, we shall see that he 
was fighting against the Brahmanical Soma worship and 
trying to overthow it. 


2. — Yasna xix. 

This chapter, written in prose. Is a kind of theological 
commentary on the most sacred formula, Aliuna-vairya 
(Honovar). The following is a translation of this 
chapter : — 

1,2. Zaratbusbtra asked Ahuramazda: OAhuramazda! 
most munificent spirit, creator of the settlements supplied 
with creatures, righteous one ! Which was the word, O 
Ahuramazda I that thou spakest unto me, (which was) before 

1 Litcralljr, “by the cruel A£bV • Or perhaps, "the liquor of Homa 
idk” (Wrath, one of the demons). exhilarates." 

* Literally, " by Asha irlio is carry- 
ing up.” 
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fclie heavens, before the water, before the earth, before the 
animals, before the trees, before the fire, son of Aliura- 
mazda, before the righteous man, before the demons and 
savage men (cannibals), before the whole material world, 
before all good things created by Mazda, that are of right- 
ful origin ? 

3 , 4 . Then said Ahuramazda : This was the parts of the 
Ahuna-vairya, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! which I spake 
unto thee, (which was) before the heavens, before the 
water, &c. (as before). 

5 . These my parts of the Ahuna-vairya, when recited 
without mistake (and) wdthout mispronunciation, are 
equal, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! to a hundred of the other 
principal stanzas (Gathas), recited without .mistake (and) 
without mispronunciation. Even recited with mistakes 
(and) mispronunciation (they are) equal to ten other 
principals. 

6 . And whoever, in tliis my world supplied with crea- 
tures, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! shall recall (mentally) 
one part of the Ahuna-vairya, or in the course of recalling 
shall mutter it, or in the course of muttering shall chant 
it, or in the course of chanting prays to it,^ his soul will 
I, who am Ahuramazda, carry all three times over the 
bridge to paradise ( VahisMem aJiUm, “ the best life,” BahisU 
in Pers.), [(P^zand), to the best life, to the best righteous- 
ness, to the best luminaries.] 

. 7 . And whoever in this my world supplied with crea- 
tures, 0 Spitama , Zarathushtra ! takes off in muttering a 
part of the Ahuna-vairya, either a half, or a third, or a 
fourth, or a fifth of it, his soul will I, who am Aliura- 
mazda, separate from paradise, to such a distance in width 
and breadth as the earth is, [(Pdzand) and the earth has 
the same width as breadth]. 

8 . And I spake for myself this saying, about the heavenly 

^ Here the different \yays of recital bymii, being considered n being) 
are mentioned; see p. 143. After the formula: Yazamaidi (we wor- 
clianting, or reciting, sacred verses ship, pray to) Ahunein vairim {tbe 
one prays to them (the verse, or Ahuna-vairj'a formula). 
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lord (d^tt), nnd cartldy master (r<t/n), ^'oforo the creation 
of the heavens, l)cforo the ■water, before the earth, before 
tlie trees, before tho creation of the four-footed animals, 
before the birth of tho righteous biped man, iK'fore the 
sun-composed matter for tl»o creation of llie nrclmngcls 
(Ameshflspentas). 

9. Tlio more l)cneficcnt of my two Sj>irila t has produced, 
by speaking it, llic whole rightful creation, whiclj is, and 
was, and will Ik?, through the operation of tho actions of 
life towanls ^^n7da.2 

10. And this is tho highest faying of lIjo.se sayings* 
■u'hich I have spoken, and do speak, nnd (which) arc to Ik* 
spoken; for tho nature of this faying is such that if the 
whole material world had Icartiefl it, being prc'crx'cd by 
reciting it, it would escape liabUit}* to dejlnrclion. 

U. And this oursaying 1 proclaimed, and repeated, nn<l 
counted (the repetition.s), as it is for cvciy Iniing for tho 
sake of the righteousness which is besl> 

12. As ho (who recites it) has here said that ho has 
appointed it ns heavenly lord (ahu) and earthly master 
(rrttu), so ho rccogni.'cs him who is Ahuramarda a.s prior 
(0 the creatures, liic first being (ho Jifind. As ho acknow- 
ledges it as the greatest of all things, so ho acknowledges 
the creaturc.s arc (<lac) to it. 

13. That the good beings arc (works) of ^farda ho 
shows by reciting Uio third }diraso (l)Cginning with) iyiii- 
hcusTi (“ of tho good ”). (\VHh tho wonls) dazdd vtannrjfid 
(“t)jo giver of mind") he nckiiowlcdgc-s it (tho Ahuna- 
vairya) from Iho first ns the Mind. As (tho word) man- 
anJid liius makes it the producer for tho hlind, ho tlicn 
makes it tho heavenly lord of actions {tt}iJ:ynothnn7iSm 
aJnlm). 

14. As ho acknowledges it for tho creatures through 

*The two rplriti onHeJ in Almm- wonli (i^i-t/dotilnantrm on- 

niAtilk, tlid cue noj, nre hlt'th .Ifarditi) nre anotcil from tlie 

wfl/rti’wA, “ihc tcnrSecifl fpril,** •‘•eoml line of (ho AliutiA'rsJrjii for. 
end nnr^ mainj/mk^ *‘tbe linitful tnnla, and aie fl(;uin icfrtrcd to in 
spirit.*’ verses 13, 14. 
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four cWcfa. ‘Winch arc its chiefs 1 (Thoso) of the house, 
of the village, of tho tribe, (and) Zaratliushlra as t!io 
fourth. 

19. WTiat is "well-thought”? Tho righteous original 
Jliud. What is " well-spoken " ? Tlic munificent Word. 
WTiat is “ well-done ” ? (That done) by the praising crea- 
tures, first in righteousness. 

20. Mazda proclaimed. WHint did ho proclaim ? Tlie 
righteous (Ahuna-vairj'a) both spiritual andcnrlldy. Wiat 
was bo who proclaimed tho recital (of the Ahuna-vaixyn) ? 
The best ruler. As Avlml (did he proclaim it) ? Aa truo 
perfection, but not despotic authority subject to the 
ruler). 

3. — Yas.s'A IWL 

Tins chapter is devoted to t!ie praiso of tl»o angel 
Sraoslia (Srosh), and is, therefore, called tlie Srosli Yosht. 
He is tho personification of the whole divine worship of 
the Parsis. Tiiis Yosht is to be recited at t)ic commencc- 
zsent of tbc uiglit-tirne. 

2. Wo worship (tho angel) Srosb, tho righteous, tho beau- 
tiful, tbe victorious, who protects our territories, tbc truo, 
tho master of truth, who of Ahuramazda’s creatures first 
worshipped Ahuramazda by means of arranging tho 
sacred twigs (llarsoin), who worshipped tbc Ameshospen- 
tas (the archangels), wjjo worshipped the two masters, tho 
two creators l (thicGraJddra) wdio create all things. 

3, For hia splendour and glory, for bis power and 
victory, for liis praying to the angcLs (in our behalf), I will 
worship him with an audible prayer and witli tho oflering 
of consecrated water (saothra). May ho corao to help us, 
he, tho victorious, righteous Sroshl 

6. Ho who first arranged tho bundle of sacred twigs 
(Barsom), that with three, that witli five, tlmt with seven, 
and that with nine stalks, those which were ns long ns to 

* TbtaQ Aro tho two opiritt ipfntfi'matHfutk obJ an^fri-mainyuth, toea- 
Uooed in the note to Yiui. xtx. 9. 
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go up to the knees, and those which went as far as the 
middle of the hreast, (he arranged them) to worship, to 
praise, to satisfy, and to extol the archangels. 

8. He who first sang the five Gathas of the righteous 
Spitama Zarathushtra according to their stanzas and 
their sentences, distinguishing their high and low tones, 

10. He who wounds after sunset with his drawn sword 
the cruel demon Aeshemd (t.e., attack, rapine). 

15-18. He who slays the demon of destruction 
druJcJish), who prevents the growth of nature, and murders 
its life. He who is the guardian and protector of the whole 
world here helow.^ He who, never slumbering, preserves 
by vigilance the creatures of Mazda, He who, never slum- 
bering, protects by vigilance the creatures of Mazda, He 
who guards, with his sword drawn, the whole world sup- 
plied with creatures after sunset. He who never enjoyed 
sleep since the two spirits, the beneficent and the 
hurtful, created (the world) ; he is watching the territories 
of the good creation and fighting, day and night, against 
the Devas (demons) of Mazenderan,2 He is never 
frightened nor runs awmy when struggling with the 
demons ; but all the demons must flee from In’in and hide 
themselves in darkness. 

21. He who has a palace with a thousand pillars erected 
on the highest summit of the mountain Alborz.3 It has 
its own light from inside, and from outside it is decorated 
with stars. He whose victorious sword is the Ahuna- 
vanya formula, the Yasna of seven chapters (see p. 170), 
the victorious I'shusha-prayer (Yas. Iviii.), and aU the 
sections of the Yasna, 

24. He who walks, teaching the religion, round about 

^ In the original (see the llazaui.au Devas, sevei'iil times alluiled 

same in Yt. x. 103), which has the to in the Zeud-Avesta, are evidently 
same origin as the modem Persian the Diva of Mazenderan, so ■well 
fard, fardd, “ down, downwards.” kno'wn to the readers of the Shflh- 
The Pahlavi translators (who h,ave namah. 

frdj, “forth, forw.ards”) niisunder- ® In the Avesta Aard icmaiti “the 
stood this rare word. high mountain.” 

* In the original mdzanya. These 
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the ^7orW. Aburamazda, Voliu-manO, Asbcm-vahislitcin, 
Khshathra-vairya, Spenta-drmaiti, Hnurvntat, AracrctAt,^ 
the Ahuryan question, and tho Ahuryaii creed (t.c., their 
respective angels) believed in this religion. 

25. Protect our two lives, that of tlie body and tliat 
of tho foul, 0 Srosh 1 against death, against tho attacks 
of evil spirits. &c. 


XI. — ^VISPAIUI). 

Tlic name Yisparad (Av. tispe ratav^) means “ all 
chiefs, or heads." By this name a collection of prayers, 
composed of twenty-three chapters, is understood. They 
are written in the usual Avcsla language, and bear a great 
resemblance, as regards their contents, to tho first part of 
the later Yasna (chap. i.-xxvii.). They refer to tho samo 
ceremony, as docs that part of the Yasna, viz., to tho pre- 
paration of tho sacred water, and the consecration of cer- 
tain oflerings, such os tho sacred bread, the twigs of Homo, 
with a twig of tho pomegranato- tree, and the juice 
obtained from tbera (called Parahoma), fruits, butter, 
hair, fresh milk, and flesh, whicli are carried round about 
tho sacred fire, and after having been sho^m to it, are 
eaten by the priest, or by the won, in whose favour tho 
ceremony is performed. These ofl’erings, which aro 
nothing but a remnant of tho ancient Aryan sacrifices, 
so carefully preserved to this day by the Ilrahmaus (see 
the fourth Essay), represent n meal, given to all the heads 
or chiefs (called raius) of both the visible and invisible 
world, who are all severally invoked. In the first chapter 
of the Yasna, tliero are a good many moro enumerated 
than in the first chapter of the Yisparad. In the Yasna 
the enumeration of "tho heads" begins with Ahuramazda 
and the archangels, while in the Yisparad the invitation - 

1 The six names after that of Ahn- (I prejwire n meal and invite to it), 
ramaida are those of the archansels. Witii niiatdfia}/emi comraro tho noi- 

* The formula is niro^dAaj/fmiAafl- nd^a of the Brahmans, i.e,, the food 
idray^mi, "linviteandpreparofor” given to the gods. The Brahmans 
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commences witli the heads of the spiritual {maimjavd) 
and terrestrial (jjaetliyd) world, the chiefs of all that is in 
the water, in the slcy, born out of eggs, of what is walliing 
on its face (quadrupeds), and of water crabs.i In this 
rough division of created living beiogs (of the good crea- 
tion only) the whole animal icingdom is comprised. The 
primary type of each class is its respective ratu or chief. 
After the chiefs of the animals, the six chiefs of the year, 
or the six seasons, 2 are enumerated, which are now called 
Gahanbars. These are believed to have been instituted 
by Ahuramazda in commemoration of the six periods, 
diiuring wliich, according to the Zoroastrian doctrine, the 
world was created, and they are strictly observed by the 
Parsis to this day. The names of these six seasons are ; — 
I, Ilaidhyd-zaremya (now 3d PTovember); 2, Maidhyd- 
sliema (now 2d January); 3, Pcdtish-haliya (now i8th 
March); 4, Aydthrema (now 17th April); 5 , Maidhydirya 
(now 6th July); 6, Sama^athmaMaya (now 19th Sep- 
tember), the season at which great expiatory sacrifices 
were offered for the growth of the whole creations in the 
two last months of the year .4 

After the six seasons, the chiefs of all the sacred prayers 


begin all their ceremonies with the 
words, ahain kanshye, “I shall per- 
form a ceremony.” 

^ Ckayranhdch, “ who follow (the 
species) chanra,” Pers. changra, ” a 
crab.” That crabs are creatures’ of 
Ahuramazda, is reported by Plu- 
tarch ; see p. lo. 

- The ancient name for “ season ” 
was the word ratu itself, whicli is 
preserved in the corresponding San- 
skrit ritii (the six seasons, as repre- 
sentatives of the Creator PrajApnti or 
Brahma, are often mentioned in the 
Vedio writings). But after the em- 
ployment of this word in a more 
general sense, ydre was used for 
“season,” being evidently identical 
with “year.” 

® This the name implies, and also its 


epithet nreid-Awci7m«a, “killerof ene- 
mies,’’ by which animals of the bad 
creation, ns frogs, lizards, seipents, 
are to be understood. In the Enn- 
dahish this season is said to be about 
the .vernal equinox, while Maidhy- 
Airya is made to corresjjond mth mid- 
winter, and MaidhyO-shema tvith 
midsummer ; but since the disuse of 
interoalary'months, the season-festi- 
vals have'rcoeded to the dates given 
in the text according to the Intlian 
Parsi reckoning, or thirty daj’s further 
back according to the Persian Parsis. 

■* In the first period heaven was 
created, in the second the waters, in 
the third the earth, in the fourth the 
trees, in the fifth the nuimiils, and in 
the sixth man. 
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. .ch are believed to be augefa), including more especially 
JJ'" jatlias, are invited, together with the female spirits 
- la), “ who give abundance of all things, and especially 
^ ^srity ; ” also Ardvi Sftra AnUhita (the heavenly water, 
P°®^the Abdn Yasht), the mountains, the angels Bohrani, 
Jira, llama-q^tar (presiding over food), the ruler of the 
^^itry, the ^aratlmshtroteina (supremo liigbpricst or 
^'^\lir-i-Dasthran), &c. 

^Jfter this general invitation of the spirits of all orders 
omo to the meal prepared for them, the water and Bar- 
(sacred twigs) are presented to them as a welcome 
^°^cp.ii). Several othcrinvocations follow (chap. iii.). Tho 
\ . ;f priest, who superintends the whole ceremony, tlio 
(called Hoia. in the Vedas), orders his subordinate 
(now Ras^tAdlixaTyA in the Vedas) to sum- 
a the different orders of priests, tho representatives of 
three castes priests, warriors, cultivators), tho heads of 
,^”ise3, villages, towns, and*districts, tho ladies of houses, 
respectable women, &c. Very likely all chiefs of the 
°^°nian society of a whole district were, if possible, obliged 
7^0 present at tho time of tho celebration of tho Gahan- 
for which the Visparad seems to bo particularly in- 
^ idcd, and on which occasions it must be used oven now. 

^his whole assembly then praises all good tilings (chap. 
. ,), after which tho chief priest (Zaota) says, that he 
, 'the praiser and worshipper of Ahuramazda and the 


cbangels, and that ho is worshipping them with words 
“'d ceremonies (chap, v., vL). Then tho members of the 
ngregation invoke several spirits, as Sraosha, Mithta, &:Gv 
“ iap. Tii,). 

'• , After these introductory prayers, the principal parts of 


meal, Horaa with a branch of a pomegranate tree, but- 
fresh milk, bread, fruits, and flesh, are consecrated and 
^resented to the chiefs of the whole creation (chaps. ix.-xil). 
^^ter the wliole meal has been offered in a solemn way, 
ritual concludes with a series of prayers and invoca- 
^.^ins, in which, however, notliing remarkable occurs. 
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Xn. — ^YASHTS. 

The name Tasht (^j 6 sliti, “worship by prayers and sacri- 
fices”) is applied to certain collections of prayer and 
praise, of which there are twenty extant, which have been 
collected and published for the first time in Westergaard’s 
edition of the Zend-Avesta (pp, 143-293), Their chief 
difference from the prayers of the Yasna and Visparad is, 
that each of them is devoted to the praise and worship of 
one divine being only, or of a certain limited class of divine 
beings, as Ahuramazda, the archangels (Amshaspends), the 
heavenly water Ardvi Sfii’a Anahita, the sun (Mithra), the 
star Tishtrya, the Fravashis, &c,, whereas in the Yasna 
and Visparad aU. these beings are invoked promiscuously. 
The majority of these beings are called Yamtas'^ (now 
Izads) or angels. 

The devotee endeavours, by an enumeration of all the 
glorious feats achieved by the particular angel, and the 
miracles wrought by him, to induce him to come and enjoy 
the meal which is prepared for him, and then to bestow 
such a blessing upon the present worsliipper, as had been 
bestowed by the angel upon his devotees in ancient times. 

These praises are often highly poetical, and on close in- 
quiry we find they really contain, in several cases, metrical- 
verses, They are to be traced to the songs of the Median 
bards, who are mentioned, by Greek historians, and were 
the primary sources of the legends contained in the Sh^h- 
n&mah. For the legendary history of the ancient Iranians, 
and especially for a critical inquiry into the celebrated 
Sh&hnimah, the Yashts are the most important part of 
the Zend-Avesta. 

In the following pages a brief summary of them is given, 
and occasionally some extracts are translated from the 
more interesting parts. 

^ Corresponding to the Vedic Fa- “God,” is the plnr-ol of this word 
jata, ‘ ‘ a being which deserves wor- Yazata. 
ship.” The modem Persian Yazddn, \ 
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I. TTonuAto Yasht. 

Zamthnshlra nslcod ALurtimazda for Uio mo'it cficcUial 
Bpcll (mStkra) to guard against tlio influence of evil spirits, 
lie ^va3 answered by tl»e Supremo Spirit, that the utter- 
ance of tlic dificrent names of AJmramazdn protects iKist 
from cviL TJjcrcupon Zarathusbtra begged Almramazda 
to communicate to liini Ihcso names. Almramazda then 
enumerates twenty names. Tbo first, for insLance, is akmi, 
“lam;" the fourth, asfia-i-ahishta, "t!»o best righteous- 
ness” (the name of the archangel Artlib.ahisht) ; iho sixth, 
“ I am the wisdom ; " the eighth, " I am the knowledge ; " 
the twelfth, ahura, " living;** tho twentieth, " I am who I 
am,l iinzda” (oAmi yad ahmt mazAdo). Almramazda 8.iys 
then further: “ If you call me by day or at night by these 
names, I will come to assist and help yon, tho angel Srosh 
will then come to assist and help you, llic 8i)irits of tlic 
waters and the trees, and the spirits of deceased righteous 
men will come to assist you.” Tor the utter defeat of the 
evil spirits, bad men, sorcerers, Parish Qfatrtla), &o., a 
series of other names of Ahuramazda are suggested to Zara- 
thushtra, such as protector, guardian, spirit, tho liolicst, tho 
best fire-priest, &c. 

*. rr*rr.ly, AnDin*nMirT, JvnosDJto Yabum. 

In tbo //aj}((2n y(u?it (*.«., Iho praise of tho seven su- 
preme spirits) AJjummnzda and the six archangels, who 
constitute the celestial council, ore invoked. Tho greater 
part of it is of no particular interest. At the end (Yt. ii. 1 1 ) 
there is a short spell, such as wo find now and then in tho 
Zend-Avesta. It is composed of short verses, each consist- 
ing of six or seven syllables, in tho following manner . — 

* Compare the expltnatloa of the knoiro to the reader* of modem Per- 

namo JTrAoraA, as giren In Exod. liL sUu poetry, are eril spirits in tho 
14 ; ehireh atfitr thyeh, “ I am who I Zond-Aresta, hecause tlicy leduco 
am.” men by their beauty. 

* Tlie Paris, 1 1., fairies, so well 
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Tdtu 2? Zarathushtra, 

may lie come then Zarathushtra, 

K6\ nmanaM, bddha 
■who (are) in the house, soon 
Vispa druhJish jdndite, 
every evil spirit is slain, 

Yatlia haonaoiti 

•when he hears 


vanad ' daSv6 mashy6 
may he destroy the devils and had men 

Spitama ' Zarathushtra! 
Spitama Zarathushtra ! 
vhpa drukhsh ' ndshdiU, 
every evil spirit goes away, 

aisham vackdm. ■ 

these words. 


In the Ardibahisht Yashf, Ahuramazda requests Zara- 
thushtra to protect and promote the as?ia vahislita (now 
Ardibahisht), “the best righteousness,” by praising, in- 
voking, inviting (to sacrificial meals), worshipping, sing- 
ing, &c., in order to keep up the splendour and light of the 
luminaries, which is indispensable for the growth of the, 
good creation. 

Zarathushtra is ready to obey the divine command, but 
he first wants to know the appropriate words which would 
have the effect proposed by Ahuramazda. The chief 
mdthfa for this purpose is the Airyemd ishyd prayer (Yas. 
liv.).i Some spells foUow, which are intended to remove 
diseases and evils of every kind, like the speUs found in 
the Atharvaveda, and those used down to the present time 
by wizards in Europe, as, for instance, “ Go away, diseases J 
Go away, death ! Go away, ye devils ! ” &c. 

Then the Idlling of the “ serpent seed ” (azhi-chithra), 
i.e., all noxious creatures, such as wolves, frogs, mice, ants, 
snakes, &c., which are believed to be the mere disguises of 
evil spirits, is enjoined as meritorious, and contributing 
largely towards the growth of nature and preservation of 
light, which are both represented by the archangel Ardi- 
bahisht. The last sentences of this Yasht occur also in 
Vend. viii. 21. 

The Khorddd Yasht is devoted to the archangel Khw'ddd 
{Haurvatdd in the Avesta), which name signifies “com- 
pleteness, wholesomeness, health.” Ahuramazda says to 
Zarathushtra : “ I created the Haurvatads for the righteous 
men, and aids so that the archangels come to help them.” 

^ Addressed to Airyama, an angel men, and in possession of numerous 
who is a friend and assistant of pious resources. 
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then all its shores are widened. This heavenly fountain 
has a thousand springs and a thousand canals, each of them 
forty days’ journey long. Thence a channel goes through 
all the seven lc6shvars, or regions of the earth,’ conveyiag 
everywhere pure celestial water. She was created by 
Aliuramazda himself for the benefit of the house, village, 
town, and country. 

iii. Her chariot is drawn by four white horses, which 
defeat all the devils. 

From the fifth section, nearly to the end, all the praises 
which An^hita has received, and the rewards which she 
has granted to her devotees, are enumerated. 

V. Ahuramazda himself is said to have worshipped her, 
in order to secure her assistance in inducing Zarathushtra 
to become his prophet. She readily granted his request. 

vi. Haoshyanha (Sdshang in the ShahnS,mah) sacrificed 
to her a hundred horses, a thousand cows, and ten thou- 
sand young animals. She gave him strength to conquer 
all the demons and men, and to establish an empire. ' ' • 

vii. Yima KlisliaUa (Jamshed) asked the same blessing 
from her which she readily granted, while she refused, 
(vui.) to grant AzM dalidlccCs (Zohak, an incarnation of the 
devil) prayer for strength to Idll all the men on the sur- 
face of the earth, (ix.) But she assisted Tlvrattaona 
(FrMun), who had worshipped her also, to destroy this 
tyrant. Besides these heroes, a good many others are 
mentioned as worshippers of Anahita, such as Kava, Us {Kai 
Kavus in the Sh§,hnamah), Kava Husrava {Kai Khusrd'), 
&c. The example set by Ahuramazda himself and the 
great heroes and sages of Iranian antiquity, of worshipping 
Anahita in order to obtain blessings from her, was followed, 
of course, by Zarathushtra and his royal disciple Kava 
VisMdspa {Kai Gushtdsp in Sh.), who are always repre- 
sented as having respected the ancient forms of worship. 

In sections xxi. and xxx. two short hymns are pre- 
served, on the recital of which Anahita was expected to 
appear. The first is ascribed to Ahuramazda himself. It 
commences as follows — 
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MdM pniti era-Jant, 

eome H«fore(me) cnmnlowo. 




Aulhiltl 

^rdnisur 


AnAhila! 

hatha 


t!artlyS 

front 

yonder 

stars 

ori &'ln 



on to the earth 


erested by Aburamaxiia. 

Tirdn 



Thee shall wittbtp the handy 

ahiirianhi^ 


ti/inSvpaliiy\ 

lords 


the niers of countries. 

|)UfAnfoatd 


cfcnAufUifindm 

sons 


of the mien of conntnei. 


4. Kiictsneo asd MAh Y*inT«. 

Tlic first of these Yashts is devoted to the sun, which is 
called in tlic Avesta hvare khshada, " sun the king " (pre- 
scn'cd in tho modern Persian " sun ”); the second 
is devoted to the moon, called rndonA (iu modern Persian 
mdK). 

The prayer addressed to the sun coromcnccsas follows;— 

“We worship tho king sun, tho immortal, brilliant. 
When he hums with his rays, then all tho heavenly spirits 
rise by hundreds and hy thousands to spread his splendour, 
to send it down to the earth, created by Ahuramazda, for 
protecting the cultivated fields (gaHhdo) and their bodies.^ 
^Vlicn the 8un rises, then he purifies the earth, created by 
Ahuramazda, he purifies the flowing water, os well as that 
of springs and lakes, ho purifies oU tho creatures of tho 
beneficent spirit. As long os the sun 1ms not risen, all tho 
demons arc endeavouring to spread havoc throughout tho 

1 It Tiom. pt rrom thU pamge * In tliU pMsig«, as veil as in mao; 
ons tnajr clearly seo that oAura U not others in the Yuhts and the Vendi. 
a title confined to theSuprerno Being, dad, aome interpolations haro been 
bnt can be applied to men alta Tito made in later times to itlustrato 
same is tho case with tho Hebrew phraseswhich were considered hardly 
wordeMfm, "God,” which is now and intelligible. Tims, for instance, 
then used in the sense of " jndges,” Adm^ra^^trlU {anldsktant to fill ” 
£aod. xxl. 6 (accordingto the ancient in Z^rs.}, " they carry ererywhero,’' 
ChalJaio translator Onkelos), and in is explUned by mpdraiiliilti, "they 
that of " kings ” (see Ps. IxxziL z,6). nakopast down (ererywherej.” 
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seven regions of the earth, and none l of the heavenly 
spirits withstands and slays them, whilst all the living 
creation is drowned in sleep.” 

At the end the conjunction of sun and moon is par- 
ticularly mentioned as the luckiest of all conjunctions. 
The word for “ conjunction,” liakhedhrem, is of particular 
interest, because it is preserved in the modern Persian 
ahhtar, ‘'star,” whose original meaning “conjunction” 
may still he found in some phrases, such as aMitar-i- 
ddnisli, “Jupiter and Mercury” (literally, the conjunction 
foreboding wisdom). 

In the M§,h Yasht the moon is invoked by the epithet 
gaochithra, which means “ cow-faced.” All “ the i mm ortal 
benefactors (archangels) rise and spread the moonlight 
over the surface of the earth created by Ahuramazda, then 
the light of the moon shines through the tops of the golden- 
coloured trees ; and gold-Hke it rises from the earth (i.6., 
it is reflected by her).” 2 The new moon and the full moon 
are especially alluded to. 


5. Tir and G6sh TASHTa 

The Tir Yasht is devoted to the praise of the star Fish- 
iJrya, “Mercury” {taslitar in Parsi, tir in modern . Pers.). 
He is called the giver of wealth (hahhtd sliditliraM ) ; his 
lustre is red, and of great beauty. His most significant 
epithet is afsh-chithra, “waterfaced” (of one and the same 
nature with the water), because he brings the Avaters from 
the celestial ocean, Yonru-kasha, down on the earth to 
fertilise the soil. He discharges this duty, which is assigned 
to him, with the utmost quickness, being “as swift as the 
river Tighrish, which has the swiftness of an arrow, and is 
the swiftest of all Aryan (rivers) when it falls from the 

^ Thi.s seems to be ia contradiction order ; lie is the re^iresentative of Ihe 
to the Srosh Yasht, where Srosh is religion itself ; if it were not for him 
said to fight at night-time .agcainst the the world would fall a prey to the 
evil spirits. But one has to bear in demons during the night-time, 
mind that Srosh is not one of the " The reflection of moonlight is 
Yazaias, or angels, but of a higher calledy)a(^I^^^^^, “what looks against.’' 
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Khshaotha mountain down to the Qanvat mountain.” (Yt 
viii. 6.) 

He defeats and expels the fairies (pairika =: part in 
Pers.), who “fall as star-worms (tA, glow-worms) between 
earth and heaven into the sea Vouru-kasha (to prevent the 
waters from coming out).” But Tiahtrya enters this sea 
in the shape of a horse, and by eweUing it, makes it over- 
flow its shores, and so carries its waters, as showers, over 
the “ seven regions of the earth.” 

His worship was compulsory at the time of a drought ; 
for unless the prayers of men wero addressed to him, he 
was powerless to defeat the evil spirits, who kept back the 
waters in the sea. If men invoke him, says he, as they 
invoke other angels, then ho proceeds from his magnificent 
palace to the Vouru-kasha. He steps into the sea in the 
shape of a red horso with yellow cars. There the Deva 
ApaosM, in the shape of a black horse with black ears and 
tail, encounters him. Both fight for three days and nights; 
at length ho is defeated by the Deva. Tishtrya then leaves 
the sea, crying aloud; “I am lost, the wateVs are lost, the 
trees are lost, the Mazdayasnian religion is destroyed. Men 
do not worship me as they worship other angels. If they 
would worship me, I would gain the strength of ten horses, 
ten camels, ten oxen, ten mountains, ten navigable rivers." 
When men then come to aid liim by their prayers, and 
consequently his strength increases, he descends for a 
second time into the sea, attacks the Deva again, and defeats 
him. After having conquered him, he proclaims the vic- 
tory, gained by him, to the whole good creation. He makes 
the waters of the sea then flow over its borders, and fertilises 
the soil. In the midst of the sea there is a mountain 
called Htndva (very likely the Hindu-kush range of moun- 
tains is to be understood), over which the clouds gather 
together. The winds carry them rapidly off, and they then 
discharge their watery load upon the thirsty and parched 
soil. 

The Gosh Yasht is devoted to a female spirit who is 
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called here Drvdspa, i.c., one who keeps horses in health. 
The name Gosh, “ cow,” which was given her in after times, 
refers to gmsh tirvd, the universal soul by which all li'sung 
beings of the good creation are animated. From the terms 
in which Drvaspa is spoken of in this Yasht, she was 
believed to presj>?ve^he life of the good animals. In 
heaven she represents ’the Milky- way, and in this respect 
is described as having many spies (eyes), having light of 
her own, having a far way, and a long constellation 
{clareglid-halchedhrayana). 

She was worshipped by the heroes of antiquity, such as 
Haoshyanha Faradhdta (Hoshang the Peshdadian in the 
Shahn^mah), Tima (Jamsh^d), ThraMaona (Fredhn), Kam 
Vishtdspa, Zarathiishtra himself, &c., and different favours 
were asked of her, such as, to give strength for defeating 
enemies, to rid the creation from the evils of heat and cold, 
to propagate the good religion, &c. 

6. Mihir Tasht. 

In this long Tasht, which comprises thirty-five sections 
(146 verses in Wester.), the angel presiding over, and 
directing the course of the sun, who was called Mithra, 
“ friend ” (mihir in Persian), is invoked and praised. His 
worship was widely spread, not only in ancient Persia 
itself, but far beyond its frontiers in Asia Minor, and even 
in Greece and Eome. 

In the first section of this Yasht, Ahuramazda says to 
Spitama Zarathushtra : “ I created Mithra, who rules over 
large fields {vourvrgaoyaoitisTi), to be of the same rank and 
dignity (as far as worship is concerned) as I myself am. 
The wretch who belies Mithra,i spoils the whole country. 
Therefore, never break a promise, neither that contracted . 
with a fellow-religionist, nor that with an infidel. Mithra 
gives those who do not belie him, swift horses ; the fire, 

^ iimAm has several meanings, viz., ing, or Ij'ing, or nob paying debts 
“angel of the sun, sun, friend,” and which have been contracted, is called 
“promise, contract.” Promise-break- Mithrd-druklish, “ belying Slithra.” 
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Aluiramazda's son, leads such men on tlic straightesfc way, 
the Frohars (Fravashis) givo them children of superior 
qualities." 

Near the end of the first section there is a short hymn 
by which Ahuramazda is said to cfdl him. It consists of 
verses, each of about eight syllables, and commences as 
follows : — 


Aeha ntf nmwW. deS<t jtmyiit rarnnht. 

Hither to us majcQmo to help, hither to lit niafcoms to f«co 

(before ns), 


dtfi't i'swyd'l riffnnfjht, de. 

bitl.cr tout nsj come to (ojr, &c. 


unArd (itKithdrS 
thestmn; conqueror 

tt'prm <1 

All in 

iTiihfd 
hlithra 


tnrwid, I rtiAmytf, enaim<irvLA[d, 

dcserrioff ) <l'‘*cn’ioff pnuie, not to b« belietl, 
worship, I 

onuft^ (MCrait^, 

the life supplied with l>odiei U'.e., in (be creation^ 
t/d r^uru-yaoyaoiCitS. 

who mies o»er IsTje fields. 


-“Mithra, who always speaks the truth, has a thousand 
ears, ten tliousand eyes, and is always watching, without 
falling asleep, over the welfare of the creation" (vcr. 7). 

“ Ho, first of the celestial spirits, crosses the mountain 
fTard-heresatii (Alborz, tho supposed centre of the world) 
on its eastern side, where the immortal sun with his swift 
horses is stationed; ho first, covered with gold, reaches 
the summits of that mountain, and thence overlooks tho 
whole of Iran. Through him tho rulers build their high 
fortresses, through him the high mountains, with their 
many pasturages, produce food for tho animals, through 
him tho deep wells hnvo abundance of waters, through 
him the largo navigable rivers run swiftly through Ais?i- 
l-aia} Pouruta (Parthia, Parthava in tho cuneiform in- 
scriptions), Mourn (Marv), HardyA (Herat), Gau SugMha 
(Sogdiana, Samarkand), and Q<itn2»m(Kliownresmia). He 
brings light to all the seven regions (tho whole earth); 
victory resounds in the ears of those who, by their know- 

* A. locslifj Bot j«t identified. 
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ledge of the appropriate prayers and rites, continuously 
worship him with sacrifices.” (Yt, x. 13-16). 

He protects those who do not break their promises 
when in distress and misery; but inflicts severe punish- 
ments upon those who sin against him by lying and pro- 
mise-breaking ; he makes their arms and feet lame, their 
eyes blind, their ears deaf (ver. 23). The same idea is 
embodied in the short hymn which forms the nth section 
(vers. 47-49). The verses consist of eight syllables, as in 
the following specimen : — 


dad 

Then 


yad 

when 


fravazaiti I avi hainay&o 


Mithrd 

Mithra drives 

avi hdm-yanta rasmaoyd 
against they encounter in two battle lines 
(each other) 

athra nardm mithrS-drujdm 
then of the men who break 
promise 

pairi daSma 

round the face 


khrvtshyeitish, 


in the two armies ready for battle, 
antare dafLku-pdperetdni, 
in order for the country 
to fight, 

apdsh gav6 darezaySiti, 
away the band he binds, 

vdrayHti, cfcc. 
be covers, &c. 


i.e., at the time of a battle taking place between two hos- 
tile armies, and both being arrayed in battle lines against 
each other, in order to fight for a country, Mithra drives 
in his chariot to the battlefield, and punishes all those 
who were formerly sinning against him by breaking pro- 
mises ; he causes some to be made prisoners, and dooms 
others to lose their eyes, or their feet, or their ears. 

The residence of this mighty angel, the punisher of 
rascals and scoundrels, is on the mountain Sard -her ezditi 
(Alborz), where Ahuramazda himself has built a palace for 
him, where is “ no night, no darkness, no cold wind, nor 
hot, no smoke, no putrifaction, no fogs,” wliich is the 
model of an Iranian paradise (ver. 50). 

All the demons {devas) flee from him when he, as the 
ruler of the whole earth, drives in his chariot on her right 
side. On his right side he is followed by Sraoslia, the 
angel ruling over the whole of the divine service, and by 
Bashmc razisMa (Eashnu r^st), the angel of justice, and 
the spirits of the waters, trees, &c. (vers. 100, loi). 
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In verse 104 mention is made of the eastern and 
■western Hindus (Jdlidvd = sindhatas, i.e., the (seven) river? 
in the Vedas, the ancient name of India). 

Ahuramazda paid his respects to him. He drives out 
from paradise (garSdemdna) in a splendid chariot, dra'wn 
hy four •white horses. He carries with him weapons of 
all kinds for the destruction of the Devas ; among them 
is the rocra,! the most powerful. 


7. SROSU IlADdKQT AND RaBDNU YaBQTS. 

The former Yasht, which is now particularly used at 
the time of initiating priests (chiefly of the lower grade, 
the Herbads) into their oiBce, is dedicated to the angel 
Sraosha, of whom we have already given an account (see 
p. 189). An analysis of tliis Yasht would, therefore, 
afford no particular interest. 

In the Eaahnu Yasht the angel Hcuhnu razishta, " the 
rightest righteousness,’* who is believed to preside over 
the eternal laws of nature, as ■well as morality (corres- 
ponding to the idea of 2 ^(mis among the ancient Greeks), 
is invoked and worshipped. Ho is everprherc, and re- 
presents, to a certain extent, the omnipresence of the 
divine being. He is particularly distinguished by firm- 
ness and the greatest hatred of disorder and immorality 
of every kind. His devotee, in paying reverence to him, 
by placing various sweet fruits and oil before the sacred 
fire, invokes and praises him wherever he may be, whether 
in one of the seven regions {kar^vare), or in different 
parts of the sea Vouru-kaska (the ocean surrounding the 
earth), either on the laige tree, bearing all kinds of fruits 
at the same time, ■which is planted in its middle, or on its 
shores, or in its depths. He is further praised whether he 
he on the ends of the earth, or on the celestiah mountain 
S'ard'herezaiii (Alborz), or in one of the stars, such as 

* <7u«, “a club, battleaie," in “thunderbolt," in the "Vedas, where 
Persian is identical with vojra^ it ia India’s weapon. 
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Cliurrs Wain (Ursa major) called Rwptdiring}^ or in the 
water stars, or vegetation stars, or in the moon, or sun, 
or in the luminaries which were from the beginning 
{anagJira raochdo), or in paradise. 


8. FBAVAKDiN YaSHT. 


This Yasht, comprising thirty-one chapters, which are 
divided into 158 verses, is the longest of all. It is dedi- 
cated to the praise of the Frohars, Fmvashi in the Avesta 
(preserved in the name Phraertes, which is FravartisJi 
in the ancient Persian of the cuneiform inscriptions), 
which means “protector.” These Frohars or protectors, 
who are numberless, are beheved to be angels, stationed 
everywhere by Ahuramazda for keeping the good creation 
in order, preserving it, and guarding it against the con- 
stant attacks of fiendish powers. Every being of the good 
creation, whether living, or deceased, or still unborn, has 
its own Fravashi or guardian angel who has existed from 
the beginning. Hence they are a kind of prototypes, and 
may be best compared to the “ ideas ” of Plato who sup- 
posed everything to have a double existence, first in idea, 
secondly in reality.2 Originally the Fravashis represented 


1 In modern Persian haftwarang. 
This "word is highly interesting from 
its identity -with the ancient Vedio 
and Greek names of the same con- 
stellation. The original form in the 
Vedas is riksha, “a bear” (■which is 
found only once in the hymns of the 
Eigveda, i. 24, 10) = Greek arktos. 
According to an account in the Sha- 
tapatha Brahmana, ii. i, 2, 4 (second 
p.art of the white Tajurveda) this 
name was changed afterwards into 
that of Sapta j'ishayah, “the seven 
Eishis,” by which name the stars of 
Ursa major are called, in the later 
Vedio hymns (see Eigveda x. 82, 2, 
Atharvaveda vi. 40, i) and in the 
classical Sanskrit writings. The 
sounds of riksha, “hear,” and jnshi, 
“ seer, pro^jbet,” were so near to one 
another, tliat at the time when they 


commenced to deify those great 
founders of Brahmanism, nothing 
was more natural than to assign to 
them a place in the sky, and make 
them one of the brightest and most 
beautiful constellations. In the Iran- 
ian languages, however, the old name 
“the seven bears” was faithfully 
preserved. 

2 The ideas are the models (p.ara- 
deigmata) of everything existing; 
the realities (or, according to Plato, 
non-realities, because only the ideas 
have a real existence according to his 
doctrine) being only imitations there- 
of. The ideas are unborn, eternal, 
invisible, imperishable, but their imi- 
tations, the substances, are subject to 
all changes. See Parmenides, p. 132, 
d. Steph. Timocus., 48, c. 52 .a. Ac- 
cording to Aristotle (Metaphysics, L 
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only the departed souls of ancestors, comparahlc to tho 
pitaras, " fathers," of tho Brahmans, and the of the 
Bonians. Tho following extracts aro translated from tho 
TTravardln Yasht: — 

1-7, Ahummazda spoko to Spitama Zarathushtra : To 
thee alone I shall tell tho power and strcngtli, gloiy*, use- 
fulness, and happiness of the holy guardian-angels, the 
strong and victorious, 0 rightcoas Spitama Zarathushtra ! 
how they come to help me, [(Zend) how they give me 
assistance]. By means of their splendour and glory I up- 
hold the sk}* which is shining so beautifully, and which 
touches and surrounds this earth ; ^ it resembles a hir<l 
which is ordered hy God to stand still there ; it is high as 
a tree, wide-stretched, iron-bodied, having its own light in 
tho three worlds (thrishva)\ on which (the sky) Ahura- 
mozda, together with Mithra, Boshmi, and Spenta Armaiti, 
puts a garment decked with stars, and mado by God in 
such a way'that nobody can seo tho ends of its parts. 

By means of their splendour and gloiy, I uphold tho 
high, strong Aniiliita (the celestial water) udlh bridges, tho 
salutary, who drives away the demons, who has tho true 
faith, and is to be worshipped in tho world, and to ho 
praised in the world 5 tho righteous who furthers life, tho 
righteous who increases wealth, tho righteous who increases 
property, the righteous who makes tho fields thrive, tho 
righteous who makes tho countries thrive ; who purifies 
the seed of all males, who purifies tho wombs of all females 
to make them fit for conception, who makes all pregnant 
females hear fine offspring, who provides females at tho 
right time with milk ; the praised, tho far-renowued, who 
is as large as all the waters wdiicli flow over tho earth, who 
runs with might from the celestial heights into tho sea 

9,2),Plaloinjag5neJasin#n7**i<J«#” * ZR«»fra frouM he according to 
u there aie things really existing. Sanskrltthefint person dual, botthis 
Sach celestial, or invisihle, prototypes meaning docs not agree nith the itruo- 
of terreftri&l things aro mentioned turn of the aentcnco ; it is evidently 
also in the Bihlo; see llch. ix. 33; imt for 6aiai(i ra, “it is fur both.'* 
KxoiL XXV, 9, 4a 
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Youru-kaslia. All its sliores are tlien overflowing from its 
very centre, when those waters fall into it, when the high, 
strong An^hita pours them forth into their channels. She 
has a thousand springs, a thousand channels ; each of 
these springs and each of these channels is of the circuit 
of a forty days’ journey for a weU-mounted messenger. 

11. By means of their splendour and glory, I keep, 0 
Zarathushtra ! the embryos alive in the pregnant females, 
to be formed out of a formless inanimate ma,ss, to obtain 
a living soul, bones, form, consistency, growth of the 
faculty of walldng, and speaking. 

12. If the strong guardian-angels of the righteous would 
not give me assistance, then cattle and men, the two best 
of the hundred classes of beings, would no longer exist for 
me ; then would commence the devil’s power, the devil’s 
reign, the whole living creation would belong to the devil. 

13. Between earth and heaven may the devilish spirit 
take up his residence ! [(Zend) between earth and heaven 
may the devil reside !] ; but he (the devil) wiU not be 
able to destroy entirely (the influence) of the beneficent 
spirit (Ahmamazda). 

14. By means of their splendour and glory, the waters 
flow straight forward in inexhaustible sources ; by means 
of their splendour and glory, trees grow out of the earth ; 
by means of their splendour and glory, the winds blow, 
carrying with them vapours from inexhaustible sources. 

15. By means of their splendour and glory, the females 
are getting with children ; by means of their splendour and 
glory, they produce good offspring; by means of their 
splendour and glory, there will be descendants. 

16. By means of their splendour and glory, that ingen- 
uous man (Zarathushtra), who spoke such good words, 
who was the source of wisdom, who was born before 
Gotama ^ had such intercourse (with God, obtained revela- 

1 Gaotema (in tlio original) is the Gautama. ThatBuddhism existed at 
proper name of Buddha, the founder ' Balkh is ■well kncwn, 
of Buddhism. Its Sanskrit form is 
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tion). By means of their splendour and glory, the sun 
goes on his path j by means of their splendour and glorj', 
the moon goes on her path ; by means of their splendour 
and gloiy, the stars go on their path. 

17. These guardian-angels of the righteous give great 
assistance in great battles (to be fought against the devil- 
ish empire). The guardian-angels of the righteous among 
the believers in the old rch'gion, or those of the prophets 
{SaoshyaHid) to come, for making perpetuation of life, are 
the strongest of all; then the guardian-angels of the living 
righteous men arc stronger than those of the dead. 

18. When a man living, who is the ruler over all the 
estates of a country, supports well tho guardian-angels of 
the righteous, then each of his dominions will bo well 
populated [(Zend) who supports well your goo<l friend (tho 
sun, miihrc^ with his far-extended dominions, and the pro- 
bity which is protecting and sheltering estates], 

19. Thus I tell thee, holy Spitamal the power, strength, 
glory, support, and delight of the strong, victorious guardian- 
angels of the righteous, as they come to assist mo, [(Zend) 
as the strong guardian-angels of the rigliteous bring mo 
assistance], 

20. Ahuramazda said to Spitama Zarathushtra : When 
in this world, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! thou hast to pass 
mischief-bringing, bad, baneful ways, and thy life is threat- 
ened, then shalt thou recite these words, [(Zend) then shalt 
thou speak these victorious words, 0 Zarathushtra I] ; 

21. I praise, invoke, and extol tho good, strong, bene- 
ficent, guardian-angels of the righteous. We praise those 
who are in the houses, those who are in the villages, those 
who ate in the towns, those who are in the countries, those 
who are in the Zoroastrian communities, those of the pre- 
.sent, those of the past, those of the future righteous, all 

those invoked in countries where invocation is practised. 

22. Who uphold heaven, who uphold water, who uphold 
earth, who uphold nature, &c. 

49, 50. We worship the good, strong, beneficent, guardian- 

0 
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angels of the righteous, who come to the village in the 
season called Hamaspathmaeda. Then they roam about 
there during ten nights, wishing to learn what assistance 
they might obtain, saying : Who will praise us ? who will 
•vV-orship (us) ? who will adore (us) ? who will pray (to us) ? 
who will satisfy (us) with milk and clothes in his hand, 
with a prayer for righteousness ? whom of us will he call 
here ? whose soul is to worship you ? To whom of us will 
he give that offering in order to enjoy imperishable food 
for ever and ever ? 

51, 52. Then the man who worships them with milk in 
his hand, and with clothes, and the prayer for righteous- 
ness, upon him the pleased (with this sacrifice), favourable, 
not-hurting, strong guardian-angels of the righteous bestow 
blessings. In this house (where they are worshipped in 
such a way) there will be abundance of cows and of men 
(posterity) ; there will be a swift horse and a well-fastened 
carriage; there will be found a prudent man who will 
worship us (in future) with milk and clothes in his hand 
and with the prayer for righteousness. 

82-84, We worship the good, strong, beneficent guardian- 
angels of the righteous, those of the immortal benefactors 
(Ameshaspentas), the rulers with their watchful eyes, the 
high, powerful, swift, living ones of everlasting truth; All 
seven are of the same mind, speak the same words, per- 
form the same actions ; [(Zend) they have the same mind, 
the same words, the same action, and the same master and 
ruler, the Creator Ahuramazda]. One looks into the soul 
of the other, considering about good thoughts, considering 
about good words, considering about good deeds, consider- 
ing about the best life, that the prayer may go up to their 
brightly shining paths. 

85. We worship the good, strong, beneficent guardian- 
angels, that of the blazing, beneficent, penetrating fire, and 
that of Sraosha, the righteous, swift, self-speaking, swiftly- 
running, the living, and that of Hairjmsanha (the angel). 

86. That of the tightest righteousness (JRashmo razishta), 
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that of Mithra with liis far-extended dominions, that of 
tho holy word {MaOira sjieUta^, that of the day, that of 
water, that of earth, that of tho trees, that of nature, that 
of existence, that of the two righteous worlds (visible and 
invisible, earthly and spiritual). 

87. We worship the guardian-angel of Gayo-marathan 
(Gayomard, Kayomars, the Adam or Manu of the Iranians), 
the righteous, who first listened to Ahuramazda's thoughts 
and sayings ; out of whose body ho (Ahuramazda) formed 
the central mass (nd/d, "navel of the Aryan countries, 
the surface of the Aryan countries. 

88-94. Wo worship the rule and the guardian-angel of 
Zarathushtra Spitama, who first thought good thoughts, 
who first spote good words, who first performed good 
actions, who was the first priest, tho first warrior, the first 
cultivator of the soil, the first prophet, tho first who was 
inspired, the first who has given (to mankind) nature and 
truth and words, and hearing of words, and wealth and all 
good, created by Mazda, of rightful appearance. Who first 
made turning the wheel among gods and men, 2 who first 
was praising the rightfulness of the living creation, and 
destroying idolatry, who confessed the Zarathushtrian 
worship of Mazda, tlie religion of Ahura opposed to the 
demons. Who first spoke the word opposed to tho demons,^ 
being the religion of Ahura in the animated creation, who 
first promulgated the word opposed to the demons, being 
the religion of Ahura in the animated creation. Who first 
spoke the whole of what is given by the demons in tho 
animated creation, and what is neither to be worshipped 
nor invoked (it is profane), that is the strong, blessed, old 
religion of the countries (the ante-Zoroastrian, Deva reli- 
gion).4 TLrougli whom the whole true and revealed word 

* Compare the Greek appellation of * That is to aay, the Vendidad. 

Delphi; OmphaU gh, “navel of the means that Zarathushtra Is 

earth,” i.e., its centre. theoriginatorof allreligiousthonghts, 

* This is a BuddhUtio expression, both those current ntter, and those 
raeaDing “ estahhshedandpropagnted coirent before his time. 

the good religion.” 
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Hunus' tho standard [(Zend) which was tied], and depo- 
sited it in the impregnahlo fortress ^laidhyoish&dha, shield- 
ing cattle and fields, [(Zend) favourahlc to cattle and fields]. 

104. We worship the guardian-angel of Hushkyaotlina, 
son of Frashaosbtra, tliat of Qadaena, son of Frashaoshtra, 
that of Hanhaurvat, son of jamfispa, that of Voreshan, son 
of HanhautA’at, that of Vohu-ncmanh, son of Avilraoshtra, 
to ward off the mischief done by nightmares, by ghosts 
disguised as black-coloured animals, by demons, and by 
witches. 

105. We worship the guardian-angel of Simaezhi, the 
reciter of spells, the Herbad, who slow most of tho Usa- 
gbanas, who polluted the bodies and disturbed righteous- 
ness, who were irreligious, acknowledging neither patron 
spirit nor religious preccxitor, who were charmers, frustrat- 
ing tho help of the guardian-angels to resist tho hostilities 
which were crushing the righteous. 

129. We worship the guardian-angel of Astvad-ercta 
who is called tho ^^ctorious SaoshyUns. Ho is called 
Saoshydns, as he will conduce (sdrnydd) to tho welfare of 
the whole animated creation. Ho is called Astva^-crcta, 
a.s he is keeping up the animated creation, guarding it 
against destruction, especially against tho destruction 
caused by the two-legged Dnifcbsh (tlio personification of 
destruction), caused by tho hatred of (tho demons) who 
aunihilato rightful things. 

' 9 . BsrtnXu AW R4 k yAsnrs. 

Tho Bchrdm Yasht is devoted to the angel Behrdm. 
The original form of tlus namo is Verethraghna, which 
means “ killer of enemies/’ ix., conqueror, and is to bo iden- 
tified with Indra's name Vfilrahd to be found in the Vedas. 
He is the giver of victory, and appears personally before his 

1 This nation if mentioneJ l)y Ibe to bar# often been enjnseJ in «rar 
name of ll&ndt in lodlan untings with tbeui, Tho7 wero the white 
s}*o. See Vuhnu Purina, traatMed JIans who were onco the terror of 
hy II. n. Wilson, rp. 177, 194. They Kuro{>e. 
were hostile to the Iraniiru, wlio teecn 
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dcvolee in sucii diflcrent fovmr, nr. lie may clinonc as'^nmc. 
He n]jpcar 5 in the form of ;i ivind, in tiiat. of a cov.', in 
that of a horse, in that of a camel, in tliritftf a ]>oar (varayr^ 
Sans, rarah(f), in lliat of a hoy a«cd lifteen, in (lint of a 
warrior, 5:c. Zaratlinslitra worshipjied liiin, and v.'a'- ro- 
warded ]>y the angel with strengtli in Isis arm.s and vigour 
in his whole body. 

Zarathnshlra once ashing Ahuramazdsi in what way tlic 
angel llehr.'nn .should he vrorshijipcd, is answci'od in the 
following manner : The Aryan countries (s'.c., their inha- 
hitants, the Iranians, ancestors of tlic I’ar.sis) shall conse- 
crate water (called zaoihra), arrange the sacred tv.-ig.-; called 
Barsoin, and kill an animal of a reddi.sh or yellowish colour, 
the flesh of wliich is to be cooked. Of Ihi.s meal of Jleh- 
ram, wliich is ju’cparcd occasionally to this day, neither a 
criminal, nor a courtezan, nor an infidel who is an enemy 
of the Zoroastrian religion, is allowed to eat. Should that 
happen then the Aryan countries will ho vi.<ited by ])lagucs, 
and devastated by incursions of hostile armic.s. 

The Rum Yasht is devoted to the angel Ram, wdio is, 
however, never mentioned in it by tins name, but is called 
myush 1 %iyar6-lcairy6, i.c., the wind wlio.se business is above 
(in the sk}'), the celestial breath ; or ho is simjily invoked 
by the no.mes of AjiCi, " who is far, I'cmote,” and BayhaP- 
“ destiny.” He is described as being everywhere (on all 
sides), and as the primary cause (dkhAdi) of the whole 
universe. XTom these remarks we may gather that he re- 
presents that very fine and subtle substance which is called 
cilicr, and Icnown to tlie Indian pliilosophers as ciMsJia. 

He was worshipped by Ahni-amazda and the great lieroes 
and sages of antiquity, such as Ilaosliyanha, Tahlma-uruyia 
{Talim.'Ajvas), Yima, &c. Old maids heg him to grant them 
husbands. 

In the last (eleventh) section his manifold names are 

^ This namo seems to be connected ® Sec tlic first section of tlic fourth 
with the Vedic god Vdt/u, “ the Essay, 
wind,” the original long d having 
been shortened to a. 
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explained Vaf/vsh is there traced to tho root W, " to go, 
penetrate,'* and to t-o, "both/' and explained by *' I go to 
both creatures, those of the beneficent, and ihoao of the 
malevolent spirit." Ity this and other names he is to be 
invoked at tho time of srorship. 3 Id l»as then tho power 
of defeating hostile armies, 

to. DJs Alio A»«i Va'hti. 

In the Din YnshL the Hafnn riazt^a^asniih, or tho Zoroas- 
trian religion, is invoked as an nngcl. Slic was of courst 
pro-ctnlncnlly worshipped hy Z.arnthn«htra. Tho way in 
which ho invoiced her is described in n short hymn com- 
mencing ns follows 

Yt. xvi. 2 . from thy place 1 go out from thy 
liouso I thou wisdom, created hy hfazda t which is iho 
rightcsl; if thoti art in the front (of the house), pulnp 
with mo; if thou art behind it, rctuni to me. 

Aihi w ft female angel whom the Dasturs at present 
compare witli J^hshmi, tho Hindu ^>d(lc83 of wealth. But 
the Yasht devoted to lier doe.n not countenance this opi- 
nion. Ilcr full name is ranuhi (now comiplcd to 

itshishang), which means " the good truth." Sho is called 
a daughter of Ahuramtvzdn, and a aistcr of llio Amcslm- 
Bpcnttia or archangehs, Sho makes the wi.^dom of nil pro- 
phets continue, and inspires them in their turn witli the 
heavenly (lit, original) wisdom. Sho comes to help all 
that invoke her from far and near. TIjc ancient heroes and 
sages, Yima, ThraGtaona, Zarathu-shlra, Kavd Vlshtfispa, 
&c., worsliippcd her, and to all aho granted what they were 
praying for, such as wealth, victory, or children. 

II. AbhtXd, ZautAd, *hd Vaw*«t Yabots. 

The namo Ashidd, which is to bo traced to tho Avestn 
word Arshtdd, " height," does not occur in the Yasht bear- 
ing this namo. Tho glory of tho Aryan countries (t.c., 
their riches and wealth in trees, cows, sheep, and all other 
things of tho good creation, which aro tho most effective 
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serving everytliing in its original rectitude), and the Aslii 
vatmhi leremiti (the good, high truth) are invoked in this 
Yasht. The glory {gar end) being chiefly the subject of the 
Zamyad Yasht, and the Ashi Yanuhi that of the preceding 
Ashi Yasht, we cannot ascribe any independent value to 
this Asht^d Yasht, which is only an appendage to those 
two others. The name Ashtad, hj’- which the Dasturs un- 
derstand the height of mountains, was given to this short 
chapter only to distinguish it by a separate name from the 
two other Yashts. 

The name Zamydd refers to the earth. She is not 
directly invoked in this Yasht, which is chiefly devoted to 
the praise of the “ glory ” {yarend) above mentioned. Its 
first section, which describes the origin of all mountains 
out of the heart of the central and primeval mountain 
Alhorz {Hard herezaiti),'^ stands separate. Several names 
of mountains are particularly mentioned,^ such as UsJiidhdo 
(creator of light), ITshi-darcnem (district of light), &c. 
The number of all the mountains is said to he 2244. 

In the following sections of this Yasht we find always 
invoked “the mighty glory which was peculiar to the 
Kavis ” (the chiefs of the Iranian community in ancient 
times, mostly before Zoroaster). Ahuramazda produced it 
at the time of creating aU that is good, bright, shining, and 
propagating life. It attached itself generally to one of the 
great heroes of antiquity, such as Thraetaona, Yima, &c., 
and enabled him to achieve great feats. This heavenly 
glory is essential for causing the dead to rise at the end^of 
the world. About this resurrection of the dead, which is a 
genuine Zoroastrian doctrine, we find in this Yasht two very 
interesting passages, which are almost identical (Yt. xix. 
II, 12 and 89, 90). The following is a translation of the 
second passage : — 

^ Here we find tlie peculiar form r.ate mountain, surrounded by its vast 
haraiti baresh, in which haraiti is an mountain ranges, 
abstract noun, meaning “mountain * To express the word “ mountain ” 

range,” and fiaj'esA, Sarcz (in the Vedas we find here two words used: and 

Irihas) “elevated, high.” Its heart pauitata, which are both to be found 
{sarcd7i6) is here regarded as a sepa- also in Sanskrit {giri ojii parvata). 
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' This splendour attaches itself to the hero (•who is to rise 

* out of the number) of prophets (called Saoshyantd) and to 

* his companions, in order to make life everlasting, unde- 
‘ caying, imperishable, imputrcscible, incorruptible, for ever 
' existing, for ever vigorous, full of power (at the time) 
' when the dead shall rise again, and imperishableness of 
‘ life shall commence, making life lasting by itself (unthout 
‘ further support). All the world wiU remain for eternity 

* in a state of righteousness ; the devil wiU disappear from 
‘ all those places whence he used to attack the righteous 

* man in order to kill (him) ; and all his brood and crea- 
‘ tures Trill be doomed to destruction.’ 

The Vanant Yashi is a very short prayer addressed to 
the star Vanant (by which tho Dasturs understand the 
Milky-way, or JCdh-i-haslxAn in Persian), to kill aU dis- 
turbers of the good creation. This constellation is said to 
stand directly over bell in order to frighten the demons.^ 

13. IVo Faaouents or tbs HAdAxbt Niss ; tbs ArslK-i 
FAIOUAIUAU ZlRATUSat AMD VlSUTiSP Yabqt. 

These four texts conclude the collection of all the Yashts 
extant, in "Westergaard’s edition. 

In the first fragment of the Hd^dkht Nask, the praise of 
Ashem or righteousness is recommended by Ahuramazda 
to Zarathushtra as one of the most meritorious works. By 
this praise we can understand only the recital of the sacred 
formula, Astern vohu, which is called, in Pablavi, "the praise 
of righteousness.” The larger or smaller amount of merit, 
resulting from repeating this prayer, depends on the time 
and occasion when it is done. Thus, for instance, the 
merit is far greater if the praise is uttered at night than if 
uttered in the day-time. 

The second fragment treats of the fate of the soul imme- 
diately after death, till it reaches either heaven or hell on 

^ The Ditsiurs ore of opinion, that 2Iithra at the head of (he Poras, as 
tbia constellation is the weapon stated in the KliuntL£d Yasbt. 

(tazro) which is constantly aimed by 
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the fonrtli morning (inclusive of tlie day of death), accord- 
ing as its good words, or its sins, have preponderated during 
life. The following is a translation of these fragments : — 

yt. xxi. I. Zarathnshtra asked Ahuramazda: 0 Ahura- 
mazda ! most munificent spirit, creator of the settlements 
supplied with creatures, righteous one ! in whom ^ alone is 
thy word, the enunciation of all good, of all that is of 
rightful origin ! 

2. Ahuramazda answered him : In the Ashem-reciter,2 
0 Zarafliushtra ! 

3. "Whoever recites the Ashem, with believing inquiry 
(remembrance) in his mind for the continuance of life, he 
praises me who am Ahuramazda, he praises the water, he 
praises the earth, he praises the cattle, he praises the trees, 
he praises aU good, created by Mazda, that is of rightful 
origin. 

4. For this saying, 0 Zarathushtra ! being recited cor- 
rectly (in addition) to the saying Ahuna-vairya if out- 
spoken, is for strength and victory in the soul and religion 
so benefited. 

5. For one recital of the Ashem, or one exilogy of a 
righteous man, is worth, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! a hun- 
dred sleep-(prayers), a thousand (prayers) when eating 
meat, a myriad (of prayers) for the conception of bodies 
occurring in the primary existence. 

6 . "What is the one recital of the Asheta which is worth . 
ten of the other recitals df the Ashem in greatness and 
goodness and excellence ? 

7. Ahuramazda answered him : That, indeed, 0 right- 
eous Zarathushtra ! which a man recites as the Ashem for 
Haurvat^d and Ameret^d when eating, praising good 
thoughts and good words and good deeds, renouncing evil 
thoughts and. evil words and evil deeds. 

8 . Wliat is the one recital of the Ashem which is worth 


Reading kaknipa, whicli in the ^ Asliein-r,t4t6, taken liere as a loc.a- 
Avesta character is vei-j’ like kahnidi live, seems to be a genitive, 
the form given in all the manusoripto. 
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a hundred of the other recitals of tbo Ashem in greatness 
and goodness and excellence ? 

9. Ahnramazda ansn'cred him: That, indeed, 0 right- 
eous Zarathushlra i which a man recites as the Ashem 
after swallowing of the out-squcczcd Homa, praising good 
thoughts, (tc. [ns in vcr. 7]. 

10. IVLat is the one recital of the Ashom which is wortJi 
a thousand of tho other recitals of the Ashem in greatness 
and goodness and excellence t 

11. Aliurainazda answered him: That, indeed, 0 right- 
eous Zarathushlra ! which a man recites as tho Ashem, 
starting up from sleep and going to sleep again, praising 
good thoughts, &c. [as in ver. 7]. 

12. IVhat is the one recital of the Ashem which is worth 
a myriad of tho otljcr recitals of the Ashem in greatness 
and goodness and excellence? 

13. Ahnramazda answered him: That, indeed, 0 right- 
eous Zarathushlra t wliich a man recites as tho Ashom, 
awalring and rising from sleep, praising good thoughts, &c. 
[as in ver. 7], 

14. What is the one recital of the Ashem which is worth 
the whole region of Qaniratha,with cattle and with wealth 
in humankind,! in greatness and goodness and excellence ? 

15. Ahuramazda answered him: That, indeed, 0 rights 
eous Zarathushlra ! which a man recites as tho Ashem at 
the extreme end of life, praising good thoughts and good 
words and good deeds, renouncing all evil thoughts and 
evil words and evil deeds. 

16. What is the one redtal of the Ashem which is woith 
all this which is in the earth and in the sky, and this earth, 
and those luminaries, and all good things created by Mazda 
(and) of rightful origin ? 

17. Ahuramazda answered him: That, indeed, 0 right- 
eous Zarathushtra ! when one forsakes evil thoughts and 
evil words and evil deeds. 

Yt. xxii. I. Zarathnshtraadred Ahuramazda; 0 Aliura- 

* Or perhajw with chiefs smon^ men.** 
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mazda ! most munificent spirit, creator of tlie settlements 
supplied with creatures, righteous one ! when a righteous 
man passes away, where dwells his soul that night ? 

2. Then said Ahuramazda : It sits down in the vicinity, 
of the head, chanting the G 4 tha Ushtavaiti, imploring 
blessedness (thus) : Blessed is he, blessed is every one to 
whom Ahuramazda. ruling by his own will, shall grant ^ 
(the two everlasting powers). That night the soul experi- 
ences as much of pleasure as all that which (it had) as a 
living existence (i.e,, when living in this world). 

3. Where dwells his soul the second night ? 

4. Then said Ahuramazda; &c. [as in ver. 2]. That 
night, too, (the soul perceives) as much of pleasure, &c. [as 
in ver. 2]. 

5. Where dwells his soul also the third night ? 

6. Then said Ahuramazda : &c. [as in ver, 2]. And that 
night, too, (the soul perceives) as much of pleasure, &c. [as 
in ver. 2]. 

7. On the passing away of the third night, as the dawn 
appears, the soul of the righteous man appears, passing 
through plants and perfumes. To him there seems a wind 
blowing forth from the more southern side, from the more 
southern quarters, a sweet scent more sweet-scented than 
other winds. 

8. Then, inhaling that wind with the nose, the soul of 
the righteous man considers : Whence blows the wind, the 
most sweet-scented wind which I have ever inhaled with 
the nostrils ? 

9. Advancing with this wind there appears to him what 
is his o^vn religion (i.c,, religious merit), in the shape of a 
beautiful maiden, brilliant, white- armed, strong, well- 
grown, erect, tall, high-bosomed, graceful, noble, with a 
dazzling face,2 of fifteen years, with a body as beautiful in 
(its) limbs (lit. growths) as the most beautiful of creatures. 

^ These plirascs constilnte the first tM'o lines of the GAtha Ushtavaiti. 
See p. 155. 

^ Or “ of hrilliant origin.” 
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10. Then the soul of the righteous man spoke to her, 
asHng : What maiden art thou whom I have thus seen as 
yet the most beautiful of maidens in form ? 

11. Then answered him his own religion: I am, 0 
youth I thy good thoughts, good words, good deeds, (and) 
good religion, who (am) thy own religion in thy own self- 
Every one has loved thee for such greatness and goodness 
and beauty and perfume and triumph and resistance to 
foes, as thou appearest to me. 

12. Thou hast loved me, 0 youth! the good thoughts, 
good words, good deeds, (and) good religion, with such 
greatness, &c. [as in vcr. 1 1] ns I appear to thee. 

13. When thou chancedst to see another performing 
burning (of tlie dead) and idol-worsbip, and causing op- 
pression, and cutting down trees, then thou woxildst sit 
down, chanting the Guthaa, and consecrating the good 
waters and the hre of Ahuraroazda, and extolling tlm 
righteous man coming from near and for. 

14. Then (thou madest) mo being beloved, more beloved, 
(me) being beautiful, more beautiful, (me) being desirable, 
more desirable, (me) sitting in a high place thou wouldst 
seat in a still higher place, through tliis good thought, 
through this good word, through this good deed. Then 
men afterwards worship me, Ahuramazda, the long-wor- 
shipped and conversed-with. 

15. The soul of the righteous man first advanced with a 
step he placed upon Humata (good thought) ; the soul of 
the righteous man secondly advanced with a step he placed 
upon H^hta ^ood word); the soul of the righteous man 
thirdly advanced with a step he placed upon Huvarshta 
(good action) ; the soul of the righteous man fourthly ad- 
vanced with a step he placed on the eternal luminaries.^ 

16. To him spake a righteous one, previously deceased, 
asking: How, 0 righteous one! didst thou pass away? 
how, 0 righteous one! didst thou come away from the 
dwellings supplied with cattle, and from the procreative 

^ Theie four itagei we the four grades in heaven. 
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birds ? from the material life to the spiritual life ? fromtbe 
perishable life to the imperishable life ? how long was it 
for thee in the blessing ? i 

17. Then said Ahuramazda : Ask not him whom thou 
askest, who has come along the frightful, deadly, destruc- 
tive path which is the separation of the body and soul. 

18. Of the nourishments brought to him (is some) of the 
Zareinaya oil ; 2 that is the food, after decease, of a youth 
of good thoughts, of good words, of good deeds, of good 
religion; that is- the food, after decease, for a woman of 
very good thoughts, of very good words, of very good deeds, 
well-instructed, ruled by a master, (and) righteous, 

19. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda : &c, [as in ver, i] 
when a wicked man dies where dwells his soul that night ? 

20. Then said Ahuramazda : There, indeed', 0 righteous 
Zarathushtra ! in the vicinity of the head it runs about, 
chanting the G§,tha Kam-nemoi-zam, the saying: To 
what land shall I turn ? whither shall I go in turning ? ^ 
That night the soul experiences as niuch of discomfort as 
all that which (it had) as a living existence {i.e., when' 
living in the world). 

21. 22. Where dwells his soul the second night ? &c. [as 
in ver. 20]. 

23, 24. Where dwells his soul the third night? &c. [as 
in ver. 20]. 

25, On the passing away of the third night, O righteous 
Zarathushtra ! as the dawn appears, the soul of the wicked 
man appears, passing through terrors and stenches. To him 
there seems a wind blowing forth from the more northern 
side, from the more northern quarters, a stench more foul- 
smelling than other winds. 

26. Then, inhaling that wind with the nose, the soul of 

^ That is, “how long wnst thou re- ing it the soul. is supposed to heoomo 
citing the Giltha IJshtavaiti? ” ,Sc6 oblivious of all worlhy cares and con- 
'^er. 2 . cei-ns, and is thus prepared for etei^nal 

® A cupful of this beverage is said happiness, 
to be given, b)’ the archangel Wohu- ® These phrases constitute the first 
m.an, to the soul of a righteous person line of the fourth section (Vas. xlvi.) 
before it enters paradise. By drink- of the G&tha XJshtavaiti. , See p. zSg. 
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the Triched man considers; "Whence blows the wind, the 
most fonl-smelling wind w'hich I have ever inhaled with 
the nostrils ? 

27-33. [This passage, which must have been the con- 
verse of vcr. 9-15, is omitted in all known rnamiscripts as 
far ns] the soul of the wicked man fourthly advanced with 
a step he placed on the eternal glooms.' 

34. To him spake a wicked one, picviously dead, asking: 
How, 0 wicked one I didst thou die ? liow, 0 wicked one I 
didst thou come away from the dwellings supplied with 
cattle, and from the procreative birds 1 from the material 
life to the spiritual lifo ? from tho perishable life to the 
imperishable life? how long was thy distress ? 

35. Angrd-moinyush shouted: Ask not him whom thou 
askest, who has come along the frightful, deadly, destruc- 
tive path which is the separation of tho body and soul. 

36. Of tho nourishments brought to him (are some) from 
poison and poisonous stench; that is tho food, after death, 
of a youtli of evil thoughts, of evil words, of evil deeds, of 
evil religion; that is tho food, after death, for a harlot of 
very evil thoughts, of very evil words, of very evil deeds, 
ill-instructed, not ruled by a roaster, (and) wickcd .3 

The Afrin-i Paighambar-Zaratusht contains the blessing, 
by which the high priest (Zarathushtra) of the Iranians 
used to bless a governor or king. It is said to have been 
bestowed by Spitama Zarathushtra on his royal friend 
Kavi "Vishldspa. The high priest wishes the king to have 
children, to bo as victorious as the hero FrSdun, as brilliant 
as Kai Kaus, as radiant as tho sun, as shining as the moon, 
as gust as the angel of j'ustice himself, as free from disease 
and death as Kai Khusro ; and that, hereafter, he (the 
blessed) may enjoy the happy life of the blessed in tlie 


U tho fourth and lowest *Tho remMiiins sentooces, sp2’eisil- 
grade hi hell; tho first three grades ed in Westerga-inVa edition, do not 
bein^ diuhmata, "evil thonght,”{fKs- belong to tie JlfldiMcht Jiask. 

Mldda, " evil word,” and (iuxh> 
varahta, " evil deed.” 
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land of light and splendonr. The blessing concludes by 
the words “ so it shall happen 1 as I bless you,” 

The VisMdsp Yasht, the first chapter of which is partly 
identical with the preceding text, is so corrupt in its 
grammatical forms that we may refrain from examining 
its contents, which, besides, do not appear to be particu- 
larly interesting. It is divided into eight chapters, of- 
which the last is nearly identical with part of the second 
fragment of the Hddokht Nask (Yt, xxii. i-i8) ; but the 
whole composition seems to be of comparatively late date. 

xm. — SHORTEK TEXTS (NYAYISH, AERINGANS, 

GAHS, SIROZAH). 

These writings, which are comparatively very short, 
contain the prayers most commonly used by the Parsis 
nowadays ; but their contents, which are all taken from 
other parts of the Zend-Avesta (chiefly from the Yasna 
and Yashts), are of no particular interest either for the 
history of Avesta literature, or for that of the Parsi 
religion. 

The five Nydyislies or praises are devoted to the Sun 
(IchuTsh^d), the Angel of the sun {Mithra, Mihir), the 
Moon (mah). Waters (dbdn), and Fire (atash). The prayers 
addressed to the Sun and Mithra, are to be repeated thrice 
every day by every pious Parsi. Habitual neglect of this 
prevents the soul from passing the bridge Ghinvad after 
death. Thrice every month the praise addressed to the 
moon is absolutely necessary. The repetition of the praise 
of the waters and fire is meritorious, but not so indis- 
pensable as that of the three other Nyayishes. 

Afringdns are blessings which are to be recited over a 
meal consisting of wine, milk, bread, and fruits, to which 
an _angel or the spirit of a deceased person is invited, 
and in whose honour the meal is prepared. After the 


' Atha jamydfj, in the Avesta ; this phrase corresponds to our amen at the 
end of prayers and blessings. 
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consecmtion (wliicli only a pric'jt can perform) is over, Iho 
meal is eaten by those who arc present. 

Tlio performance of these Afriiigilns is required of every 
pious Parsi at certain fixed tiroes during the year. These 
arc the six Gahanbfirs, each lasting for five days (at the 
six original seasons of the year), for which tlic Afringdn- 
Gahanbdr is intended ; the five Gutha days (the five la.st 
days of the year), during which the A/ringdn Gdtha must 
be used ; and lastly, the third day (Ardibahisht) of the 
first month (Fravardin) in the year, at which the perform- 
ance of A fringdn Jiapilktein, devoted to the spirit presiding 
over the southern quarter (who is the guardian of tlie patli 
to paradise), is enjoined to every Parsi whose soul wants 
to pass the great bridge Chinvn»J after death. 

The Jive GdJis are the prayers which arc devoted to the 
several angels who preside over the five watches, into 
which the day and night arc divided (as detailed above in 
tbe note on p. 159). These prayers must bo recited every 
day at their respective times. 

The Sirenah, referring to the thirty days, is extant in 
two forms. It is nothing but a calendar cnumcratiDg the 
names and attributes of tlio thirty spiritual beings, each of 
whom is supposed to preside over one of the thirty days 
of the month, and by whoso names the days are called. 
It is chiefiy recited on tho thirtieth day after a man’s 
death. 


XIV. — VENDIDAD. 

The Vendid&d,! which is tho code of the religious, civil, 
and criminal laws of tho ancient Iranians, consists, in its 
present state, of twenty-two chapters, commonly called 
fargards (exactly corresponding to tlio word pericopS), i.e,, 
sections. Tlie style of its constituent parts is too varied 
to admit of ascribing it to a single author. Some parts arc 

* Tbii name is a corruption of tf* their iDfloence. In Palilavi it is 
tlaM-ddlem, “wbntis given against usuallj translateil Hteralljr by 
tbe detnoni,” t.c., to guard against thidd-ddd. 
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evidently very old, and might he traced to the first cen- 
turies subsequent to the prophet; hut the greater bulk of 
' the work contains (like the Talmud) too minute a descrip- 
tion of certain ceremonies and observances to allow a 
modern critic to trace it to the prophet, or even to one of 
his disciples. The VendidM as a whole (some of its parts 
seem to be lost, especially those containing the original 
texts, or the Avesta, of the old laws) is apparently the 
joint work of the Zarathushtras, or high-priests, of the 
ancient Iranians during the period of several centuries. 
They started with old sayings and laws (Avesta), which 
must partially have descended from the prophet himself,^ 
and interpreted them in various ways, often contradicting 
each other. These interpretations, the so-caUed Zend, 
became in the course of time as authoritative as the Avesta, 
or the original text, of the scripture itself, and in many 
cases, seem to have superseded it. This Zend was then 
capable of further explanation, which was less authori- 
tative and went by the name “P^zand.” That we can 
actually discover these three difierent stages in the present 
Vendid&d, the attentive reader will learn from a perusal of 
the following pages, where they will be separated from 
each other as much as possible. 

The Vendid§,d may, as to its contents, be divided into 
three parts. The first (fargard i.-iii.) is only introductory, 
and formed very likely part of a very ancient historical or 
legendary work of a similar kind to the SMhnfimah. It 
contains an enumeration of sixteen Aryan countries, over 
which the Zoroastrian religion was spread (farg. i.), the 
legends of King Yima (farg. ii.), and strong recommenda- 
tions of agriculture as the most useful and meritorious 
work (farg.''iii.). The second part (farg., iv.-xvii), forming 
the groundwork of the VendidM, treats of laws, ceremonies, 
and observances, without keeping to any strict order. The 
third part (farg. xviii.—xxii.) is apparently an appendix 
treating of various subjects. Several extracts from this 

^ Compare for instance Vend. iv. .-with Yas. xlvi. s (see p. 164). 
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text nrc here translated, and n aummarj' is given of tlio 
contents of the remainder. 


I. The Fiasr FAiioARn or the VesdidId. 
Tht Ftrji Fu(<«r ^lllfnunUoJ Iht Iranian*. 


A testa. 

I. Ahuramazda said to SpilamaZarathushtra : I created, 
0 Spitama Zorathushtra I a delightful spot (which had 
been preWonsly) nowlicro habitable; for if I had not 
created, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! a delightful spot (which 
had been previously) nowhere habitable, all earthly life 
would have poured forth towards Airyam-vnGju (the 
earthly paradise).^ 

3 . As the first best of regions and countries, I, who am 
Ahuramazda, produced Airyana-vaOjo of good capability. 
ITiercupon, as an opposition to it, Angrd-inainjTisb, tbo 
deadly, formed a mighty serpent and frost caused by the 
Dovns, 

Zind. 

4 . Ten months of winter arc there, two of summer 
and these (tbo latter) are cold os to water, cold ns to o.arth, 
cold as to plants ; 3 then, as tho snow falls around, then 
is the direst disaster. 

Avesla. 

5 . As tho second best of regions* and countries, I, who 
am Aliuramazda, produced GHu, in wliich Sughdha is 


* Tbo dliconnccteil pbraaei wbicb 
constitute ver. s arc erlilcntly frag* 
incnts of an old Avcaia commentary, 
either quoted hy the rahUvi traoe* 
ffttor, or left untmoelated by Llm, 
and must he read ns portions of the 
commentary, not ns part of the text. 
The Pablavi commentary, srbieh con* 
tnins these Avesta phrases. Is rather 
ohsenre, hut evidently refers to the 
general ammgement of the nftcr part 
of tho fargurd, as well as to the 
details of the first sentence, 

* The PaMsri traoslatcr 


•‘and afterwards also Actyfa heiiti 
AdmindradonAdipaficAa sapana (seven 
are the summer months, five (he win* 
ter) Is declared." 

* ThepbrstearMart/mrA^fnafcfAfm, 
R'/Aa rlmoA^ eart'lhatni (then is mid- 
winter, then is the heart of winter), 
not being translated by tho I’ahlavi 
commentator, appears to bo merely 
quoted by him from some older 
Avesta commentary. 

* That is, “ second of the beat 
regioLS." 
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situated. Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angrd- 
mainyush, the deadly, formed a pestilence ^ which is fatal 
to cattle great and small, 

6. As the third best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced Mourn (Marv), the strong, the 
righteous. Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angro- 
mainyush, the deadly, formed war and pillage. 

7. As the fourth best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Almramazda, produced fortunate Bakhdhi (Bactria), 
with the lofty banner. Tliereupon, as an opposition to it, 
Angro-mainyush, the deadly, formed buzzing insects and 
poisonous plants, 

8. As the fifth best of regions and countries, I, who am 
Ahuramazda, produced hTism (ITissea), [(Zend) which is 
between M6uru and Bakhdhi], Thereupon, as an opposi- 
tion to it, Angrd-mainyush, the deadly, formed the curse 
of unbelief. 

9. As the sixth best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced Hardyu (Herat), the water- 
diffusing. 2 Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angro- 
mainyush, the deadly, formed hail and poverty. 

10. As the seventh best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced Ya^kereta,3 in which Duzhaka 
is situated. Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angrd- 
mainyush, the deadly, formed the witch {pa/irilca, “ malevo- 
lent fairy ”) Khnathaiti, who attached herself to Keres&spa. 

11. As the eighth best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced TJrvd,^ abounding in pasture. 
Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angrd-mainyush, the 
deadly, formed the curse of devastation.^ 


1 The Pahlavi translation has 
k&rako mSf;, “ a swarm of locusts.” 

2 The Pahlavi translator calls it 
‘ ‘ the village-deserting ; and its village- 
desertion is this, where we keep the 
periods of nine nights and a month, 
they desert the house as evil, and go 
away that is, they deserted pol- 
luted houses altogether, and did not 


believe in their becoming imrified 
after a certain lapse of time. Herat 
is called Hariva in the cuneiform 
inscriptions. 

® Probably Sajasta.n ; though the 
Pahlavi translator identifies it with 
Kabul. 

■* Perhaps Kabul. 

® Pei baps “evil invasions.” 
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12. the ninIJi l>ejt of tYgion.** an<! coiinlriM, I, who 
«m Almram.mla, produced Khncfitn.* in w}jich YeijrkAna 
is Bituatcd. TJicrcupon, as an opio^ition to it, AngnV 
mainytish, the deadly, formed the evil, inoipiahlo deeds of 
pxdcnutism. 

13. As (he (enth best of legions mid cmuitrics, I, wlio 
am Ahunmazda, produced the fortunate Haruqaiti.s Tlicrc- 
upon, 03 an opposition (o it, Angrt>-rnain5'ush, the deadly, 
formed the evil, incxpiablo deeds of hurj'ing tho dead. 

14. As the eleventh l^cst of regions and cfiunlric‘«. I, 
who am Ahuramozdo, producc<I Hatlumat,* the brilliant, 
the glorious. Tlicroupon, a.s an opposition to it, AngnV 
mainyuah, Uic deadly, formed evil sorceries. 

ZntA. 

15. And this wa.s iLs essential token, this (its) essential 
appearance; as wherever they nllnincd tlio sorcery of 
incantation, then arc the worst sorceries, then those oven 
arise svliich are for raunlor and wounding the heart; they 
are capable of any blights and potion.s.< 

Avftfa. 

16. As tho twcinh l>cst of regions and counlrioa, I, who 
am Aburamazda, produced Ilagha with tho three racca.fi 
Tliercupon, as an opposition to it, AngiA-inainyush, tUo 
deadly, formed tho curse of ovcr-scepticisin. 

17. Ac tho thirteenth best of regions ami countries, I, 


' roiitbly Kttiilaliar. 

> Th« lUraurcti of tfie (onelfonn 
SuteriptioDi, »nd Ancboala of U>o 
cUiiict. 

* Tlie modem IlUtnsod, and Ktjr* 
mander of tbe cUtiici. 

* Tlieie pbmei are evidently the 
rtmaiot of an old Zend in the AmU 
lioffnage, the first portion of which 
li glren bp the Pahlavl translator 
onlp in PahUvi, while lio Eises these 
phrases is both ianguegea This old 
Zend, or commeotarp, aa translated 


intoPahlasi, states that ‘lorcerp Is 
* this, that aitlioagh thep desire it 
'not, pet it lia]>]>eiii, and then it is 
*aaid that It is in a wap not allow* 
*al>?e;’ Ac. fas in ter. 15 In tiie 
textj. 

* The PahUrl explains tho three 
races as the three ori^nal cltstes of the 
communltp; the priests, warriors, 
ami hnshandmeo. Tlie extra phrase 
n 6 id uiSUh is to ho tnhen 
IH-obablp In connection with the end 
of tho l^ahiari comtnentarp. 
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•who am Ahiiramazda, produced Ohaldira, the strong, the 
righteous. Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angrd- 
mainyush, the deadly, formed the evil, inexpiable deeds of 
burning the dead. 

1 8. As the fourteenth best of regions and countries, I, 
who am Ahuramazda, produced Varena, which is four- 
cornered;! at which was born Thra^taona (TrSdhn), the 
slayer of the destructive serpent (Azhi-Dali 3 -k). There- 
upon, as an opposition to it, Angro-mainyush, the deadly, 
formed untimely menstruations, and non- Aryan plagues of 
the country .2 

19. As the fifteenth best of regions and countries, I, 
who am Ahuramazda, produced (the land) of the seven 
rivers (India) .3 Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angro- 
mainyush, the deadly, formed untimely menstruations, and 
iiTegular fever. 

20. As the sixteenth best of regions and countries, 
I, who am Ahuramazda, produced those who dwell 
without ramparts on the sea-coast. Thereupon, as an 
opposition to it, Angro-mainyush, the deadly, formed frost 
caused by the Devas, and hoar-frost as a covering of the 
land. 

Zend. 

21. There are also other fortunate regions and coimtries, 
valleys and hills, and extensive plains, 

2. The Second Fargard, 

{YiTm, or Jamsliid, the King of the Golden Age.) 

A vesta. 

I. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda: 0 Ahuramazda! 

^ Varena is probably Ghilfl,n ; but Indus country, or India. Tlie ad« 
tbe P.ablavi translator states that some ditional phrase : Jiacha xiskastara 
say it is K.irni9,n, and that it ■was Hiiidva avi daoshatarem Jliiidum, 
called four-cornered because it bad “from the eastern (lit. more morn- 
either four roads, or four gates. ing) Hindu to the u-estern (lit. more 

® Perhaps “non-Aryan invasions of evening) Hindu,” is merely an Avesta 
the country.” ' phrase quoted by the Pahlavi trans- 

3 Hapta Hindu is the sapta-sind- lator. 

Aarcts of the Vedas, a name of the 
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ino'‘'*v mnnificcnl Spirit, creator of the retUoment.’^ supplied 
with crcalurws righlcouji one! with trhal man diiUt tliou, 
rrho art Aliuramardi, firal convon’o. me, wlm nm 

yj.irnthii.'ihtra (i.f., }jcfon> me)? [(lUmnd) to whom didst 
thou teach the Ahuryan, Zoroaslrian failli ?] 

2 . Then said Ahuramajda: VTUh Yimn, the fortunate, 
the rich in fiochs, 0 rightcoiia ZarathnOitra ! with him I, 
whonm Ahuramarda, wnvcp'ocl /in' t among men, 

thee (i>,, befonj tlu’o), who art Zaralhuahlra. ((IMnnd) 
to him I taught the Aliuryan, Zoroajtrian faith.] 

3 . T];en 1 said to him, 0 ^amlhuMitm! I, who am 
AhuramarAa: Jlecornc. O fortunate Yima Vhanghana’ 
my promulgator and Ijearrr of the faith (llio iCoroastrian 
religion). Then he, the fortunate Yima, answered me, O 
ZamlhushlraJ Keithcr nm I fit, nor kno\vn, m promul- 
gator and l>carrr of the faith. 

4 . Then I Mill (0 him, 0 Karalliuslitm [ I, wijo am 
Ahuramatda ; I f thou, 0 Yima I wilt not l>ccr)ino mj* pro- 
mulgator and hearer of the faith, then enclose my settle* 
merits j llicn tJiou shalt become (ho corrsen’ator and the 
herdsman and iho protector of my ecttlcment^. 

5 . Tlicn ho, the fortunate Yimn, onswercd me, 0 Zara- 
ihushtra 1 I will enclose 1 U»y Bctllcmonta j I will become 
tho conscrralor and tlio herdsman and the protector of 
tljy BcttlcmcnU; in my cnipiro Ihoro shall bo no cohl 
wind nor hot, no fog, no dcnlh.- 

7 . Then 1, who am Ahuramordn, brought forth his im- 
plements, a golden swonl^ and a goad docomted with 
gold. Tima is to bear tho royal dignity. 

8 . Then the away wa.s given to Yima for three Imndrod 
winters (t.c., years). Tlicn his earth wa.s to ho filled with 

* Or “cnUrBe, extenit*’ ■ Tn raLUvl tC.’iU.AStnonrf, *’hxT* 

♦ Tlie I'hrweiurlileh eontUtuiew. Inc lioUs, i\ *icve,” wlikli lupporti 
Gare merely Areita pn^iicei (lUotcd (lie view that r>i/ni»Sani. (ACrpn, 
bytliePaMaTl commentator in an|»- “wtnnowlng tmy.'' A plotigliihara 
portef hJf atatementi, anJ lorn no would bo /C/ai (ooi #rf/.£<)/nraIilAt£. 
fcvrt of tb« text. 
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cattle, oxen, men, dogs, birds, and red blazing fires. They 
found no room therein, the cattle, oxen, and men. 

9. Then I made known to Yima: 0 fortunate Yima 
Yivangbana ! the earth is to be filled with the assemblage 
of cattle, oxen, men, dogs, birds, and red blazing fires. 
They find no room therein, the cattle, oxen, and men. 

10. Then Yima went forth towards the stars on the 
sun’s noonday path;i he touched this earth with the 
golden sword, he pierced into it with the goad, speaking 
thus : Extend, 0 bounteous Armaiti! enlarge and spread, 
0 bearer of cattle and oxen and men ! 

11. Then Yima made the earth expand herself by one- 
third larger than she was before ; there the cattle and 
oxen and men walk according to their own will and 
pleasure, [(Pazand) just as it is theii: pleasure]. 

Zend. 

12-15. Then the sway was given to Yima for six 
hundred winters, &c. [as in ver. 8-1 1, but substituting 
“ two-thirds” for “ one-third ”]. 

16-19. Then the sway was given to Yima for nine 
hundred winters, &c. [as in ver. 8-1 r, but substituting “ to 
three-thirds ” for " by one-third ”].2 

Avesta. 

21. An assembly was held with the heavenly angels by 
Ahuramazda, the creator, the renowned in Airyana-va^jd 
of good qualities. 

Zend. 

An assembly was held, with the best men, by Yima, the 
king, rich in flocks, the renowned in Airyana-vadjo of good 
qualities. To this assembly, with the heavenly angels, 
came Ahm’amazda, the creator, the renowned in Airyana- 
vadjd of good qualities. 

^ That is, towiirds the south ; - The phrases constituting ver. 2C 

rapithwa means the time called gdh are merely Avesta passages quoted by 
rapithwan, lasting from lo A.M. to the Pnhlavi commentator, and form 
3 p.M. no pai-t of the text. 
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Tc this a^^cmbly, with th** Ivr^t men, cAtne Vitiw, tlio 
king, rich in flock5, ihc rtnowned in Air}‘ann*vnfji\ of good 
qnalilicA. 

22. Tlien spako Ahnmmjutda to Yima: 0 fortunate 
Yima Yivanghana! unto the mntcnil world the evil of 
winter will come, and coneeqncnlly n Btrong, deadly frosL 

Zr^A. 

Unto the material world the evil of winter will come ; 
con«eq«cnlly much driving anew will fall on the highest 
mountains, on the sumtnila of tho heiglits. 

23. From three placea, O Y*imal the, town should go 
away, avhen they arc in the most baneful of places (deserts), 
and when they are on tho tops of the mountains, and when 
in the gorges of the vallc)"*, into tho well-fastened cottages, 

Attsia. 

24- llcforo tlic winter the produce of tins country was 
pasturage ; the water used before to oversow it, and after- 
wanls the melting of (he snow, and pools would occur 
there, 0 Yima I in tho material arorld, where the footprints 
of cattlo and their young would appear. 

25. Tlicn make that enclosure tho length of a riding- 
ground on each of tho four aides; bring thither tho seeds 
of cattlo, oxen, men, dogs, birds, and red blaring fires. 

Zend. 

Then make that niclosuro tho length of a riding-ground 
on each of tho four sides, for a dwelling-place of men; tho 
length of a riding-ground on each of tho four sides, as a 
field for cows (a cattle-run). 

Avata. 

26. There collect tho water into a channel tho size of a 
Iliithra;! there fix land-marks on a gold-coloured spot 

> A meainro cqalralent to % Fkmns of dob thouitnd footitepi of two 
feet ; MB numl, p. ($5. 
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(provided) ■with imperishable food; there erect house? 
(composed of) mats and poles and roofs and walls. 


‘ Zend, 

27. Thither briiig the seeds of all men and women who 
are the greatest and best and finest on this eartli. Thither 
bring the seeds of all kinds of cattle which are the greatest 
and best and finest on this earth. 

28. Thither bring the seeds of all plants which are the 
tallest and most odoriferous on this earth. Tliithcr bring 
the seeds of all foods which arc the most eatable and most 
odoriferous on this earth. Make pairs of them unceasingly, 
in order that these men may exist in the enclosures. 

Avesta. 

29. There shall be no overbearing, no low-spiritedness, 
no stupidity, no violence, no poverty, no deceit, no dwarf- 
ishness, no deformity, no monstrous teeth, no leprosy 
overspreading the body, nor an)^ of the other signs which 
are the badge of Angro-mainyush, and are laid upon men. 

30. In the uppermost part of the country make nine 
bridges, in the middle six, in the lowermost three. To the 
bridges in the uppermost part bring the seeds of a thousand 
men and women, to those of the middle part six hundred, 
to those of the lowermost part three hundred ; and com- 
pass them in the enclosures with the golden sword,^ and 
furnish a door to the enclosure, (and) a self-lighting window 
from the inside. 

31. Then Yima considered: How shall I make the 
enclosure as Ahuramazda told me? Then Ahuramazda 
spoke to Yima : 0 fortunate Yima Vivanghana ! distend 
this earth vidth the heels, rend it with the hands, like as 
men now separate the earth in cultivating. 

32. Then Yima did so as Ahuramazda desired ; he dis- 

^ If tliis implement bo .a plongh it enclosure. If the implement bo n 
would surround them with .a furrow, winnowing-tray, they are to bo 
but this would not be a very effectual covered over with it. 
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tended tliis earth xrilh the heels, he rent it with the hands, 
Hhc ns men now Ecparato the earth in cultivnting.* 

33-38. Then Vimn made llic enclosure, &C. [correspond, 
ing to vcr. 25-30], 

ZmA. 

39. Creator of llie settlements Bupplic<l with creatures, 
righteous one ! 'Wliich then ore thoeo lights, 0 righteous 
Ahuramazda! wldch shine there in those enclosures which 
Yima made ? 

40. Then spake Ahuramtirda: Self-created lights and 
crc.atcd ones. [(I'Azand) All the eternal lights sliinc up 
above, all created lights shine below from inside.] Once 
(a year) one sees there tho stars and moon and sun rising 
and setting. 

41. And they think that n day which is a year Everj' 
forty years two human beings are bom from two human 
beings, [(Pilzand) a pair, female and male]. So also with 
those which are of tho cattle species. Tliosc men enjoy 
tho greatest happiness in theso enclosures which Yima 
made. 

42. Creator of tho EOltlcmcnla supplied with creatures, 
righteo\i3 one ! ”\Vho propagated there the ^^azdayasnian 
religion in these enclosures which Yima inadot Then 
spake Ahuraraazda; Tho bird Karshipta, 0 Spitamn 
Zaratliushtra] 

43. Creator of tho settlements supplied with creatures, 
righteous onol Wio is their heavenly lord and earthly 
mastorl Tlicn said Ahumraazda: Un’atad-nar6, 0 Zara- 
thushtra ( and thou wlio ort Zarathushtro. 

3. The Tninn FAaoA^nD. 

{The Holiness oj AgrieuUure, I'tntt ili. 24-33 ) 

Avfsta. 

24. Tor this earth is not a place wliich is to lie long un- 

^ TliLi veno U fnun<l onlf la tlio Veadiddd fildati, &nd is prutably an 
•itditioa iDsde L; tho Zcodist. 
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cultivated. She is to be ploughed by the ploughman, that 
she may be for them (men) a habitation of a good (kind). 
Then the beautiful woman (the earth), who long goes 
childless, so (produces) for them male progeny (bulls) of a 
good (kind). 

ZmA. 

25. Whoever cultivates this earth, 0 Spitama Zara- 
thushtra ! with the left arm and the right, with the right 
arm and the left, unto him she bears fruit ; in like manner 
as a loving man does to (his) beloved, she stretched on the 
connubial couch [(Pazand) lying on a place brings forth 
to him a son [(PiLzand) or fruit]. 

26. Whoever cultivates this earth, 0 Spitama Zara- 
thushtra ! with the left arm and the right, with the right 
arm and the left, then speaks the earth to bim ; 0 man ! 
who cultivatest me with the left arm and the right, with 
the right arm and the left, (27) I will, indeed, prosper the 
countries here, I will, indeed, come to bear all nourish- 
ments here ; [(Pdzand) may they (the fields) yield a full 
crop besides barley]. 

28. Whoever does not cultivate this earth, P Spitama 
Zarathustra ! with the left arm and the right, with the 
right arm and the left, then speaks the earth to him : 0 
man ! who dost not cultivate me with the left arm and 
the right, with the right arm and the left, (29) here thou 
standest, indeed, at another’s door obtaining victuals 
[(Pazand) among the beggars], and victuals are brought to 
thee, sitting outside, indeed, in driblets. [(Pazand) They 
are brought to thee by those who have abundance of goods.] 

30. Creator, &c., [as in ii. 39] : What causes the growth 
of the Mazdayasnian religion ? Then said Ahuramazda : 
Whatever is efficacious in the cultivation of barley, 0 
Spitama Zarathushtra ! 

^ The -words gdtush sayamn6 are amnd. Vantu evidently appertains 
an explanation of the older phrase to vanta, which is defined as “a virtu- 
vatilavS starcia ; gdtush, “place,” ous woman” in the Farhang-i Oim- 
explaining vantav6, and stareta, khadiik. 

“ stretched,” corresponding to say- 
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31. 'WTioovcr cultivates barley, lie cultivates rightcous- 
DCS3, [(Pilzand) ho promotes tho Mordayasnian religion], he 
extends this Jfozdaynsnian religion as by a hundred resist- 
ances (against the demons), a thousand oficrings, ten thou- 
sand prayer-readings,' 


32. ‘\^^len barley occurs,- then the demons hiss; 

IVlien thrashing occurs, llicn iho demons whine; 
■\Vlien grinding occurs, then tho demons roar; 

When flour occurs, then the demons flee. 

S^end. 

So the demons arc driven out from tho plnco [(Pilxand] 
in the house for this flour]; they shall bum their ja^vs, 
whereby it happens that the greater number are fellow- 
fugitives when barley becomes plentiful. 

33. Then may he (the cultivator), tliercforo, recite tho 
text: 

Axczta, 

There is no strength in those who do not cat, 
Neither for vigorous righteousness, 

Nor for vigorous husbandry. 

Nor for •\'igorous begetting of sons. 

[(I’ilzand) Por by eating all living beings exist; with- 
out eating they must die.] 

4. The Foorth Faroird. 

{fiixii an<^ Orimtnni Zavt.) 

Avesta. 

I. Whoever docs not return property to tho owner of 
the property, becomes a thief of the property, taking it by 

^ Caltivation of barley, or wheat, if 1000^ and 10,000 other nieriiorioui 
equivalent, to far as the destmetion worlu. 

0/ the badcreation (thedutj of everj' •The original i« in metrical verses, 

Zoroaatrian) Is concerned, to 100, which contain even rhynici. 
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force, 1 if lie seize for liis own out of anything of theirs 
agreed upou, whether by day or by night. 

Zend. 

2. Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, 
righteous one ! how many such agreements (mitJira) are 
thine, who art Ahuramazda ? Then said Ahuramazda : 
Six, 0 righteous Zarathushtra I Tlie first by words, the 
second by offering the hand, the third by (depositing) the 
value of a sheep, the fourth by (depositing) the value of 
an ox, the fifth by (depositing) the value of a man (slave), 
the sixth by (depositing) the value of a district [(Pazand) 
of a well -thriving, fenced-in, walled-in, well -arranged, 
prosperous district]. 

3, 4. The word makes the first agreement (promise). 
After that, the offering of the hand is marked, [(PS,zand) the 
offering of the hand takes place after that among friends] ; 
after that, that of a sheep’s value is marked, [(Pazand) that 
of a sheep’s value takes place among Mends] ; after that, 
that of an ox’s value is marked, [(Pazand) that of an ox’s 
value takes place among friends] ; after that, that of a 
man’s value is marked, [(Pazand) that of a man’s value 
takes place among friends] ; after that, that of a district’s 
value is marked, [(Pdzand) that of a district’s value takes 
place among friends]. 

5. Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, 
righteous one ! What punishment has the breaker of an 
agreement, made by words, to undergo ? Then said Ahu- 
ramazda : He has to pay a fine of 300 pieces to the next 
kinsmen (of the defrauded one). 

(The fine varies from 300 to 1000 pieces ; the breaking 
of the second class of agreement is fined by 600, that of 
the third by 700, that of the fourth by 800, that of the 
fifth by 900, and that of the sixth by 1000 pieces of atone- 
ment money.) 


^ The plirase 1/05? nti kasvikdmchana translator, and forms no part of the 
is merely quoted by the Tahlavi text. 
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II. CrcMor of the sclllcmcnta Fiipplicd Trjtli crc.nlwrcs, 
righteous oDo! “N^ljocvcr violntcs An ngrccment inatlo by 
Tvonls, vrhat is Iris punishment f Then caiM Ahuramazda: 
One may give him three liunrircri blows with a horse-goad 
[(later Pirand) three Imndred irith n wliip], 

(According to tliia PiUjind the number of blows varies 
from three hundred to one thousand, exactly in the famt- 
order as in the 55 cnd above.) 

Artiia. 

17. "When a man’s weapon rises, that is his attempt (d^f- 
r<yIcTn)j when it assails, that is his Assault {avaoirisJitevi ) ; 
when it penetrates any one with enl intention, that is his 
perpetration (of manslaughter, andutJi ) ; at the fifth per- 
petration the man forfeits himself Oris life). 

TOat follows (vcr. i$-42) is Pazand, wliich, os to its 
character, is completely in accordance witli tijo Pdxand in 
vcr. 1 i-iO. The Zend or old explanation of this criminal 
law is lost, but from this Pdzand it may bo seen that the 
distinctions regarding the degree of guilt in attempted or 
nccoinplished murder, have become in corrrso of timo much 
more numerous. In the old text or Avesta, as quoted 
above (vcr. 17), there are only three degrees distingxrishcd, 
namely, dgereptm, or attempt; araoirishtm, or ns.snuU; 
and areduih, or perpetration. In its Zend or coniraentarj' 
there were probably more distinctions made, and dinerent 
degrees of punishincnt mentioned, ns wo may infer from 
the Zend following vcr. i. In this Avesta capital punish- 
ment is ordered only when aredu^i. has been committed 
five times. In tbe PdzaDd or sub-coinmcntarj’ tliero is a 
detailed list of punishments, consisting of blows witli a 
horse-goad or whip, varying fioin fivo to two hundred in 
number. 

Towards the end of tho fourth Pargnrd (vcr. 44-54), wo 
have only Avesta without Zend or commentary. This 
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Avesta, -whicli is certainly very old, and refers apparently 
to various subjects, is so very obscure in style as to be the 
most difficult passage of the whole Vendidad. In its be- 
ginning there is an ancient law, enjoining the greatest 
friendship and equality among the members of the Zoro- 
astrian community. It runs as follows ; ‘ And when men 
‘ of the same (Mazdayasnian) religion should come here, 

‘ either brothers or friends, seeking a field, or seeking a 
‘ wife, or seeldng wisdom, if they should come seeking a 
‘ field, they may acquire their field here, if they should come 
‘ seeldng a wife, you may make some of the women marry ; 
' if they should come seeking wisdom, you may recite tlie 
‘ beneficent texts,’ 

5, The Fargatids V.-XVII. 

From the fifth to the eighth Fargard, we find very minute 
and detailed precepts for the treatment of a dead body, the 
construction of Dakhmas or " towers of silence,” and the 
purification of men or things brought into contact with a 
corpse. The idea pervading the whole is the utter impu- 
rity of a dead body, and the extreme purity and sacred- 
ness of earth, fire, and water. FTo impure thing can, 
therefore, be thrown upon any one of these elements, be- 
cause it would spoil the good creation by increasing the 
power and influence of the daivas or demons, who take 
possession of the body as soon as a man is dead. The 
corpse is, therefore, to be carried on to the barren top of a 
mountain or hill, and to be placed on stones (or iron plates), 
and exposed to dogs and vultures, so as to benefit in this 
way the animals of the good creation. A man who touches 
a dead body, the contagious impurity of which has not 
been previously checked by holding towards the corpse a 
peculiar kind of dog,^ is said to be at once visited by a 


1 Whicli is called “the four-eyed colour of the rest of his hody varies 
dog,” a yellow spot on each of its eye- from yellow to white. To his eyes 
lids being considered an additional a- kind of magnetic influence is as- 
eye. He has yellow ears, and the cribed. 
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spectre, representing deatli itselE. This is called dnikJish 
nasusJi, “ the destructive corruption." To get rid of this 
annoyance he is to be sprinkled with water on the difierent 
parts of his body, as described with the greatest minute- 
ness in the eighth Targard. 

In tlie same Paigard (vers. 73-9^ the preparation of the 
sacred fire is described. Tires from sixteen different places 
are required, which, after having been purified by praying 
over them, must be brought to one and the same hearth 
(called ddityd-gdiush, now Dddgdh). The fire in which a 
dead body is being burnt is indispensable ; although it be 
the most impure of all,^ it is believed to have absorbed the 
fire (heat or electricity) which was in the animal body. It 
is called nasupdka, and its obtainmeut and purification by 
putting it into a certain number of boles called haildareza 
(Persian anddzah, “a measure”), which requires much 
trouble, are more minutely described than the acquisition 
of the other fires (those of dyers, potters, glassworkers, 
blacksmiths, bricklayers, &c.). Tho collective fire obtained 
in tliis way represents the essence of nature, the fluid per- 
vading the whole earth, the cause of aU growth, vigour, 
and splendour, and it is, therefore, regarded with great 
reverence by the Parsis. 

In the ninth Fargard there is a very detailed description 
of the great purification ceremony, called the “ Barashnom 
of nine nights,” which lasts for nine days (or rather nights). 
It is intended for the removal of any impurity whatever, 
and is practised chiefly by priests. The person who has to 
undergo the ceremony must drink the urine of a cow, sit 
on stones within the compass of certain magic circles, and 
while moving from one heap of stones to another he must 
rub his body with cow’s urine, then with sand, and lastly 
wash it with water. This custom has descended from the 
most ancient times, when a purifying and healing influence 

^ To burn ^ dead body U, acconiUng to the tpirit of the Zoroastnaa law, 
one of the greatest CTimes. 

Q 
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was ascribed to the urme proceeding from so sacred an 
animal as the cow was to the ancient Aryansd 

In the tenth and eleventh Fargards prayers are enume- 
rated, which were believed to have the power of removing 
the impurity caused by contact with a dead body. All 
these prayers are to be found in the older part of the 
Yasna. 

The twelfth Fargard treats of the duration of mourning 
for the death of the head of a family, and of relations in 
different degrees. For those who die as righteous men by 
the law of nature (who are called ddlimas) only half as 
much time of mourning is requked as for those who die 
hy their own hands, or are executed (who are called tanu- 
‘perethas). 

The thirteenth and fourteenth Fargards treat of dogs and 
water-dogs “otter”), which are not to be badly 

treated, wounded, mutilated, starved, or killed. Should 
a man be found guilty of such charges, he is to he severely 
punished. The kilLing of an otter is especially regarded as 
a horrible crime, since this animal is believed to contain 
the souls of a thousand male and a thousand female dogs. 
A man who commits this crime has to receive ten thou- 
sand lashes with a horsewhip, according to the later inter- 
pretation ; or he must kill ten thousand animals of the bad 
creation, such as snakes, mice, lizards, frogs, &c., and carry 
ten thousand loads of vmod to the fire, &c. 

In the fifteenth Fargard various topics are treated, such 
as the sins called peshd-tanu (i.e., such actions as are not 
of themselves considered specially hurtful or injurious, 
but which may under certain circumstances cause damage 
or injury), the crime of procuring abortion in the case of 
an illegitimate child,^ and the treatment of pregnant dogs. , 

The whole sixteenth Fargard is devoted to the treatment 
of women at the time of their menstruation. 

^ Cow’s urine was probably a meta- ® This is strictly prohibited, and if 
pborical name for “rain-water” ori- it be committed, the seducer, the girl, 
ginally — the clouds being cows mota- and the nurse, are equfiUy guilty of 
phorically. tiie murder. 
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In the seventeenth Fargaid precepts are given how to 
treat hair and naib which have been cut. Tlie demons 
must be prevented from using the cuttings for doing injury 
to the good creation. 

6 . — THE EIOnTBEUrn FAHOARD. 

The commencement of this Fargard is probably lost, as 
it appears to begin now in the middle of a subject; and 
its contents are of a very miscellaneous character, as may 
be seen from the following translation : — 

1. For'many a man — so said Ahuramazda: 0 righteous 
Zarathushtra ! wears another mouth-veil J (jpendm, though) 
unclothed with religion ; falsely he is termed a fire-priest ; 
thou shouldst not call him a fire-priest, — so said Ahura- 
mazda: 0 righteous Zarathushtra 12 

2. He carries another vermin-killer S (khrafstraghna, 
though) unclothed with religion; falsely he is termed a 
fire-priest; thou shouldst not call ))im a firo-priest, — so 
said Ahuramazda: 0 righteous Zarathushtra 1 < 

3. He carries another plant* (as haTsom, though) un- 
clothed with religion; falsely he is termed a fire-priest; 
thou shouldst not call him a firo-priest, — so said Ahura- 
mazda : 0 righteous Zarathushtra I 

4. He wields the deadly poniard (for sacrificing, though) 
unclothed with religion ; falsely ho is termed a fire-priest ; 

> That is, not the kind of month- * Tbs extra words hat-trtsii~fraik- 
Tell used by priest*. Hic paiOddna, anhtm, “two fing:er»’ breadth,** are 
“ a i>utting-on, a mouth-veil” (Pahl. merely an Aveata quotation, made by 
pad&m, P4r, pen6m), consists of two the Pablavi translator, with reference 
pieces of white cottou cloth, banging to the extent of the Penbm. 
loosely from the bridge of the nose to * That is, not the kind used by 
at least two inches below the month, priests. The krafttraghna was some 
and tied with two strings at the back implement that has now gone out of 
of the head. It must be worn by a use. 

priest whenever he approaches the * The two additional phrases are 
sacred fire, so as to prevent bis breath qnoted by the Pahlavi translator, 
from contaminating the fire. On eer- * This seems to refer to the use of 
tain occasions a layman has to nse » twigs of any improper plant for the 
substitute for the pendm by screening sacred barsom, 
his mouth and nose with a portion of 
his muslin shirt. 
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thou shouldst not call him a fire-priest, — so said Ahura* 
mazda : 0 righteous Zarathushtra ! 

5, Whoever lies the whole night through without pray- 

ing, without reciting (the Gathas), without repeating (the 
short prayers), without performing (any ceremony), with-: 
out studying, without teaching,^ in order to acquire a soul 
fit for the Chinvad (bridge),- falsely he is termed a fire- 
priest; thou shouldst not call him a fire-priest, — so said 
Ahuramazda : 0 righteous Zarathushtra ! -/ 

6, Thou shouldst call him the fire-priest — so said Ahura- 
mazda : 0 righteous Zarathushtra ! — who, the whole night 
through, would interrogate a righteous understanding, free 
from anxiety (or defect), fit for the widening (and) gratify- 
ing 3 Chinvad bridge, (and) obtaining the life, righteous- 
ness, and perfection of the best life (paradise). 

7, Inquire, 0 just one 1 of me who am the Creator, the 
most munificent, the wisest, and the readiest replier to 
questions ; so will it be better for thee, so wilt thou be 
more beneficent, if thou wilt inquire of me. 

8, Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda : 0 Ahuramazda ! 
most munificent spirit, creator of the settlements supplied 
with creatures, righteous one! through what is one a 
criminal worthy of death ? 

9, 10. Then said Ahuramazda ; By teaching an evil reli- 
gion, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra I Whoever, during three 
spring seasons, does not put on the sacred thread-girdle 
Qcusti),^ does not recite the G§,thas, does not reverence the 
good waters, and whoever sets this man,^ delivered into 
my custody, again at large, thereby performs no better 


^ Or, perhaps, “-withoTit studying 
the accents, and without intoning 
them : ” comp. Sans, shikshd. 

® That is, a soul so good that it 
will find the Chinvad bridge %vide 
enough to allow it to pass over it to 
heaven. If the soul be wicked it is 
said to find the bridge too narrow for 
it to pass over. 


Or, perhaps, “assisting,” “ser- 
viceable.” 

■* The Parsis wear the kustt as an 
indispensable symbol of their religion ; 
it is formed of seventy -two fine woollen 
threads twisted together. 

® Who neglects his duties as before 
stated, and so incurs punishment or 
tribulation. 
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work than if he should cut the extent of the akin off his 
head' 

11. For the prayer of one hcrctic.al, eWl, unrighteous 
(man) lengthens the chin; (that) of two lengthens the 
tongue; of three there is no (such prayer) whatever; four 
invoke themselves.* 

12. AYlioevcr gives of the out-squeezed ITom-juicc, or of 
the consecrated meats, to one heretical, evil, unrighteous 
(man), thereby performs no better work than if ho should 
lead a troop of a thousand horse into the Mazdayasnian 
\'illagcs, should slay the men, and should drive away tlie 
cattle aa booty, 

13. Inquire, 0 just onel &c. [as in vcr. 7]. 

14. Zarathushtra asked, &c. [as in ver. 8, to] righteous 
onel who is the dutiful attendant (ir/ros/jamrfsa) of Srosh 
the righteous, the mighty, tho embodiment of the sacred 
word, the impetuous runner? 

15-17, Then said Almramnzda: The birtl named Faro* 
darsh, 0 Spitaina Zarathuahtra I which evihspeaking men 
call by the name Kahrkalus.* Moreover, this bird raises 
(its) voice at the ajtproach of dawn ‘ (thus) : Arise yo men 1 
praise the righteousness which is most perfect ; repulsed 
are the demons ; this one oppresses you, llxlshynsta ^ the 
long-handed, she lulls to sleep tho whole living creation 
after it is awakened by the light (saying) : Sleep long, 
O man 1 it befits thee not (to rise) ; trouble not about tho 
three best things, tho well-considered thought, tho well- 
spoken word, and the wcll-dono action ; (but) trouble 
about the three worst things, tho ill-considered thought, 
the ill-spoken word, and the ill-done action. 

18, 19. Moreover, for the first third of the night, my Cro 


1 That is, abcmld scalp him. 

> The meaninR of thU Terse is rery 
obscure, sod the text may he <lefee> 
tire. 

* A nickname of the domestic 
coclc. 


* The tern iis^drn. sdrdnt is pven 
as a name for tho third quarter of the 
night In the Fnrhnng-i 0!m-kh&dhk. 

* The demoness personifying nn- 
Boaso&ahlc sleep and lethargy. 
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of Aliuramazda i entreats the master of the house (saying) : 
Arise to help, 0 master of the house ! put on thy clothes, 
■wash thy hands, fetch firewood, bring it to me, with washed 
hands make me blaze again by means of purified firewood ; 
the demon-formed Azi (co-yetousness) may get at me, he 
seems clinging around (my) life. 

20, 21. Then for the second third of the night, my fire 
of Ahuramazda entreats the husbandman (saying) : Arise 
to help, 0 husbandman ! put on thy clothes, &c. [as in ver. 
19]. 

22. Then for the third third of the night, my fire of 
Aliuramazda entreats Srosh the righteous (saying) : Arise 
to help, 0 righteous, handsome Srosh ! does one bring to 
me any of the purified firewoods of the material world with 
washed hands ? the demon-formed Azi may get at me, he 
seems clinging around (my) life. 

23-25. Then he, Srosh the righteous, wakes the bird 
named Par6-darsh, &c. [as in vers. 15-17]. 

26. Then speaks each of two companions lying on a bed : 
Do thou arise ! he (the cock) drives me away ; whichever 
of the two rises first will attain to the best life (paradise) ; 
whichever of the two brings to the fire of Ahuramazda 
(some) of the purified firewoods with washed hands, him 
■will the fire, pleased (and) unharmed, bless in the follow- 
ing manner : 

27. May a herd of cattle accompany thee ! (and so) may 
a multitude of men (sons) ! may an active mind and an 
active life attend thee ! mayst thou subsist with an exist- 
ence of the nature of (this) blessing, so many nights as thou 
shalt live ! This is the blessing of the fire for him who 
brings dry firewood, selected for burning, (and) purified by 
the utterance of the Ashem (-vohu formula). 

28. And whoever had given away, with perfect recti- 
tude, these my birds, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! in a pair, 
male and female, to a righteous man, may consider his 

1 That is, my saoroJ fire, often called the son, or offspring, of Aliura* 
tnoriJii. 
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gift a mansion with a hundred columns, a thousand girders, 
teu thousand rooms, ^ (and) ten thousand windows. 

29. And whoever liad given a morsel 2 of flesh to this 
my bird Fard-darsh, 1 who am Ahummazda shall never bo 
ashing him a second word, forth I will depart to the best 
life (paradise). 

30. The righteous Srosh, with lowered club, asked the 
Drukhsh: 0 Drukhsh, inglorious (and) inactive! dost thou 
then alone of all the Kving creation engender without 
cohabitation 1 

31. 32. Thereupon, she wlio is the fiendish Dnikhsh 
answered him; O righteous, liandsomo Srosh! I do not 
alone of all tho Imng creation engender without cohabita- 
tion: indeed I have even four paramours; thoy cohabit 
■with me just as any other males cohabit \vith females for 
progeny. 

33, Tho righteous Srosh, with lowered club, asked the 
Drukhsh ; 0 Drukhsh, inglorious (and) inactive ! who is 
the first of these thy paramours t 

34, 35. Thereupon, she ■who is tho fiendish Drukhsh 
ans'wered him ; 0 righteous, handsome Srosh ! that, indeed, 
is tho first of these my piaramours, when n man gives not 
the merest trifle of unused clotl\cs to a righteous man 
(when they are) begged for with perfect rectitude, bo 
cohabits with mo just as, &c. [as in vcr. 32]. 

36. Tho righteous Srosh, with lowered club, asked tho 
Druklish: 0 Drukhsh, inglorious (and) inactive! ■what is 
the extermination of (tho result of) this ? 

37, 38. Tliereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him : 0 righteous, handsome Srosh I this is the 
extermination of it, when tho man gives even a trifle of 
unused clothes to a righteous man (wlien they) are not 
begged for with perfect rectitude, ho destroys ray concep- 

^ The exact meaning of the word* otbenviae tmnilated, hut hardl/ so 
translated “ rooms " and “ windows” as to make sense ont of all parts of 
is very uncertain. the sentence. Tlie flesh would pol- 

* Tho wonls tanu maz6 may he Into the cock if he ato it. 
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tions just as a four-legged wolf would utterly tear a cliild 
out of tlie womb. 

39, The righteous Srosh, with lowered club, asked the 
Drukhsh ; 0 Drukhsh, inglorious (and) inactive! who is 
the second of these thy paramours ? 

40, 41. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him : 0 righteous, handsome Srosh I that, indeed, 
is the second of these my paramours, when a man makes 
water an instep’s length beyond the toes;^ he cohabits 
with me just as, &c. [as in ver, 32]. 

42. The righteous Srosh, &c. [as in ver. 36]. 

43, 44. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him : 0 righteous, handsome Srosh ! this is the 
extermination of it, when the man, after he shall stand 
up,2 shall repeat, three steps off, the Ashem (-vohu formula) 
thrice, the Humatanam (Yas. xxxv. 2) twice, the Hukh- 
shathrotemtii (Yas. xxxv. 5) thrice, shall then recite the 
Ahuna-vairya (Yas. xxvii. 1 3) four times, (and) shall pray 
Y&ihe-hatam (Yas. vii. 27) ; he destroys my conceptions, 
&c. [as in ver. 38]. 

45. The righteous Srosh, with lowered club, asked the 
Drukhsh: 0 Drukhsh, inglorious (and) inactive! who is 
the third of these thy paramours ? 

46, 47. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 

answered liim : 0 righteous, handsome Srosh ! that, 

indeed, is the third of these my paramours, when a man 
asleep emits semen ; he cohabits with me just as, &c. [as 
in ver. 32]. 

48. The righteous Srosh, &c. [as in ver. 36]. 

49-52. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him : 0 righteous, handsome Srosh ! this is the 
extermination of it, when the man, after waking from 
sleep, sliaU repeat the Ashem (-vohu formula) thrice, &c; 

^ Literally : ‘ the length of the measure equivalent to a hand’s- 
‘ fore-part of the foot beyond the breadth. 

‘ fore-part of the foot ; ’ frabda ® From the squatting position (rest- 
(Sans. f/rapada), “ the fore-part ing merely on the soles of the feet) 
of the foot,” is understood to be a which is customary in sufch cases. 
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[as in vers. 43, 44]. Then lio speaks to the bountiful 
Arniaiti (spirit of the earth): 0 bountiful Armaitil I 
commit to thee this progeny ^it. man), mayst thou restore 
this progeny to me at the triumphant renovation (of 
creation, at the resurrection) ! as one knowing the Giltbas, 
knowing the Yasna, attending to tho discourses,^ intellec- 
tual, experienced, embodying tho sacred word. Then thou 
shouldst announce Jiis name os Firc-producccl {dtoTc-ddia), 
or Firc-ofTapring (n/arc-cAtMrrt),or Fire-race ((Uarc-zaJliu), 
or Fire-land (dtare-dagyu), or any other name of (those) 
formed with (the word) Fire.* 

53. Tho righteous Sroah, with lowered club, asked tho 
Drukhsh: 0 Bnikhah, inglorious (and) inactiv'o! who is 
the fourth of these thy paramours ? 

54 . 55 - Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him: 0 righteous, handsome Srosh! that, indeed, 
is the fourth of these my paramours, wlieu a man, ofter 
(his) fifteenth year, frequents a courtcran, ungirdlcd or 
uncovered , 3 tiicn at the fotirth departing step, immediately 
afterwards, we who arc demons, at once wo occupy (his) 
tongue and marrow; afterwards tho possessed ones destroy 
the settlements of righteousness (which aro) supplied with 
creatures, as the spells of sorcerers destroy the settlements 
of righteousness. 

56. The righteous Srosh, &c. [as in vcr. 36]. 

57-59. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Dnikhsh 
answered him : 0 righteous, liandsome Srosh I there is 
no extermination whatever of it; when a man, after (his) 
fifteenth year, &c, [as in vers. 54, 55]. 

60. Inquire, 0 just one 1 &o. [as in ver. 7]. 

61. Zarathushtra asked, &c. [as in ver. 8, to] righteous 
one! who offends thee, who art Ahuramazda, with the 

* Or “converistioD*,” referring iweif for «t)ll*Lorn chjldreu, wlio 
pTob-ably to lucli conTeri^tioni l>e> must All l>o named, 

tween Ahuramazda and ZarathoabtrA * That is, without sacred threid- 
as are commoD in the Veodidsd- girdle (Jl'uslt) oriacred shirt (snefaraM: 

* The same kind of names, aceonU anabitdatu a eoutractiOQ of anatirt. 
ice to D-istur HosbaRi,'ii, ought to he ddtS, 
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greatest offence? [(Zend) who annoys (thee) with the 
greatest annoyance ?] 

62. Then said Ahnramazda: Truly the courtezaUj 0 
righteous Zarathushtra ! who commingles the seed of the 
pious and impious, of idolaters and non-idolaters, of self- 
destroying sinners and non-self-destroying sinners (i.e., 
those whose sins are heinous and mortal and the reverse). 

63. With a look, 0 Zarathushtra! she stagnates one- 
third of the mighty waters flowing in streams. With a 
look, 0 Zarathushtra! -she destroys one-third the growth 
of the up- shooting, flourishing, golden-coloured 1 trees. 

64. With a look, 0 Zarathushtra! she destroys one- 
third the coverings (crops) of the bountiful Armaiti (spirit 
of the earth). With a leer, 0 Zarathushtra ! she destroys 
one-third of the strength, and success, and righteousness 
of a righteous man of very good thoughts, of very good 
words, of very good deeds. 

65. I tell thee, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra! these females 
are also more destructive than darting serpents, or than 
howling wolves, or than a slie-wolf suckling her young ^ 
(who) rushes into a (sheep-) fold, or than a frog spawning 
thousands (who) dives into the water. 

66. Inquire, 0 just one ! &c. [as in ver. 7]. 

67. 68. Zarathushtra asked, &c. [as in ver. 8, to] righte- , 
ous one ! whoever, knowingly (and) intentionally cohabits 
with a menstruous woman (who is) conscious, knowing, 
and informed (of it), what is his punishment ? what is his 
atonement? what works perforrned in compensation for 
this may the culprit ey.ecute ? 

69, 70. Then said Ahuramazda: Whoever, knowingly, 
&c. [as in ver. 67, to] informed (of it), he shall furnish a 
thousand young cattle, and he should offer, with perfect 
rectitude, the fat of the Iddneys 3 of all these cattle to the 

' Perhaps “green-coloured, ver- suggested, but the meaning is very 
daut.” uncertain. 

- Tliis translation of the epithet ® All the old MSS. read asmaniwdo 
azrC-daidhtm is onl}’ a guess; per- (not afsmaiiivdo), and' the P.ahla'vi 
haps “seeing a goat” might also be trjinslution quotes, as an e.xplanation. 
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priest for the fire; l>c sliouM offer (it) to the pood wnlers 
with ftrm. 

71. He should offer with perfect rectitude n Ihonsetid 
loads' of hnnl firewoods, well-hcwr, (and) selected (ns 
drj*), for the fire; he should offer, with perfect rectitude, n 
thousand loads of soft firewoods of the gandal-woml 
(tfrrd^no), or benzoin (roAtJ-jnona), or aloe-wood 
lYrdi), or pomepranatc (ArtrfArtTjfl//vj/o),* or any other of 
the inosL o<Ioriferoua trcc^, for the fire. 

72. He should lop off ft thousand loppings* for the 
sacred twigs (Rarsom). He should offer, with perfect recti- 
tude, to the good wftters, fallen twigs of tho shnib which 
is called pomcgninatc, for a thousand consecrated waters 
(cnoMro) with Homti and milk, (which nro) purified, 
examined (as to purity), purified by a pions man (a priest, 
and) examined by a pious man. 

73. He should kill a thousand serpents gliding on their 
bellies, (and) two thousand others. Ho should kill a thou- 
sand land-l^rogs, (and) two thous-iiul wfttcr-(frogs). Ho 
should kill a thousand anU carrying away corn, (and) two 
thousand others. 

74. He should erect thirty bridges across navigable 
waters.* One should strike (him) a thousand blows with 
a horse -goad, two thousand with a scourge {sraoshC' 
eharana). 

75. 76. Tliat is his punishment, that is his atonement, 
such are the works, performed in compensation for this, tho 
culprit may execute. If ho shall execute (them) ho shall 
attain that life which is for the righteous, (hut) if ho shall 

the A thU {») ira»o; irwIS- /rattaiiyj^ eunnoi ttlerlo tho pro- 
I’niinui rrja, from ^hich It «pjtani {MrsUonor fin*t kmugement of tho 
thut cfmon Ii cemuectett with rrm/A* llAroom, which e»n bo performed only 
la, “ft kidney." by ft pricit. TIio reniftrk up- 

> That ii, loads for A man'* Wk. |»llea to all tho other offorlnjrt hero 

’ Sach are tho tradUional eiplana- monUoneil, which muit be brotight 
tiona of theie termi for odorlieroua toftprieit (or him to oftcr. 
woodi. * Hiat fi, lie tiiouhl form foot- 

* That it, he ahouM aupply the bridgra acroia otronma which are not 
material for the Umom. The verb (onlablu wUb aafity. 
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not execute (them) he shall attain that life urhich is for the 
wicked (and is) gloomy, originating in darkness, (and) dark.^ 

7. — THE NINETEEKTH PARGAED. 

FRAGMENT OF AN OLD EPIC SONG, VCrS, 4, 6-9. 

{Th& devil’s attempts to frustrate Zaratliusthra’s doings.) 

The verses 1-3 are introductory to the ancient song, and 
evidently intended as some explanation of the contents of 
this ancient text. In this introduction is described how 
Drukhsh, one of the evil spirits in Ahriman’s service, came 
forth from the northern regions at her master’s command, 
to destroy Zarathushtra. The prophet frustrated all such, 
attempts to ruin him by simply repeating the sacred 
formula Tathd-ah'd-vairyS. Drukhsh, having been thus 
defeated, told the chief of the evil spirits, Angro-mainyush, 
that it was impossible to do any mischief to the prophet. 

Zarathushtra perceived the snares laid for him, and' 
thought about escaping them. This is described in the 
verses of the old song, which were undoubtedly current in 
the mouths of the Iranian people. The song is composed 
in the heroic metre of the ancient Aryans, the Anushtubh, 
which has given rise to the common Shloka.^ 

1 It is probable that this sentence in this world, as well as in the futuro 
refers to rewards and punishments existence. 

2 The original ballad is hero subjoined in its metrical form, its translation 
being given in the textj 

(4) 

Usehishtad Zarathmhtr6 asaret6 aka mananha 

khruzlidya dbaSshd parshtandm, asdnd zasta- drazhimnd. 

Defective. 

(6) 

Paiti ahmdi adavata ( dnzhddmd Anr6 mainyush : 
Md vi6 ddma mcreilchanuha, \ ashdum Zarathushtra ! 

Tdm ahi PourushaspahS i puthr6 barcthrydd hacha 
ZdvUhi ; aya-stavaniiha 1 vanuMm daendm mdzdayasziim, 

Vinddi ydnem yatha vindad | Yadhaghand danhupaitish. 

(7) 

Paiti ahmdi avashata 
N6id h6 apastavdn6 
iVfiid asta n6id ushtdnem 


y6 Spitdmd . Zarathushtrd : 
vayuhtm daindm mdzdayasntm, 
nCid baodhascha urvisydgl 
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1. From the northern quarter [(Paz.) from the northern 
quartcra], Angiv-mninyush. tfao dKidly, the demon of 
demons, nwhod forth. Tims spoho Hie evil-doing Angro- 
mainyush, tlic deadly: Druklish (demon of dcatniction) 1 
nish forth and kill tho righteous Zaralhtwlitra. Then tJic 
Druklisli rushed about him, tho demon Iliiiti, tho destroyer 
intending to kilj. 

2. Zarathushtm recited tho Ahuna-vnirya (formula); ho 
invoked the good waters of good qualities, he confessed 
the ^fasdayosnian religion. Dnrkhsh was overthrown by 
it; the demon llCtitI, the destroyer intending to kill, ran 
away. 

3. Dnikhsh then rcplieil: Impostor Augrd-mainyushl 
I do not think about doing any barm to Spitaina Zara- 
tbushtra [(Puz.) tbo all-glorious, rigbteous Zarntlmsbtra], 
Zaratlmshtra perceived in bis mind that tho wicked, evil- 
doing demons were laying snares for him. 

Song. 

4. Zaratlmshtra arose [(Pdz.) Zaratlmshtra went forward] 
uninjured by the hostile intentions of the evil spirits, hold- 
ing a stono (?) in his hand, [(Zend) os largo ns a cottage]. 
Tlie righteous Zantliushtro was praying to Aburamnzda 
tho creator: IVlierever thou touclicst this 'wide,round, far- 
extended earth, incline to support Ponruahaspa’s house. 

5. Zarathushtra informed AngrO-mninyush : Evil-doing 
Angro-mainyush 1 I will destroy tho creatures produced 

m 

Paiii ahmdi aJavaia ( dvsAtldrnd Anrd mainyttih: 

Kahl tacha randhif I laht * ^ 

A’ana gaya hulerttdtnjhS \ mans duma Anri mainyuiht 

to) 

Paiti ahmdi arajhala J yd Spild/nd ZaralhtuMrd ; 

Jtdianatha <aiA(acAa haomacha r<icAa natdS-fra^hhta 

Sfana laya cuti toAuAfm; ona xfichct tandni, 

Ana rarha apa yasdni, ana gaya hulmtdonhd, 

dvahda Anra tnuinyd/ dalhaif s tiltO mainynih, 

Dathad gnni akaraat, fradaUitn amtxhdo ipeSlla 

Jluikghathrd hudhdo^d. 
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by the demons, I will destroy death produced by the 
demons, I will destroy the witch Khnathaiti ^ for whose 
(destruction) the triumphant Soshyans will be born out of 
the water Kasoya from the eastern quarter [(Paz,) from 
the eastern quarters]. 

6. To In'm spoke Angro-mainyush the creator of evils : 
Do not destroy my creations, 0 righteous Zarathushtra ! 
Thou art Pourushaspa’s son, from birth thou invokest. 
Curse the good Mazdayasnian religion, (then) thou shalt 
obtain fortune such as King Vadhaghana obtained. 

7. To him rephed Spitama Zarathushtra: I will not 
curse the good Mazdayasnian religion, not (if my) body, 
not (if my) soul, not (if my) life should part asunder. 

8 . To him spoke Angrd-mainyush the creator of evils : 
With whose words wilt thou smite ? with whose words 
wilt thou suppress my creatures (who am) Angro- 
mainyush ? (and) with what well-made weapons ? 

9. To him replied Spitama Zarathushtra The mortar 
and dish and Homa, and the words pronounced by Mazda 
are my best weapons ; with these words will I smite, with 
these words will I suppress, with these well-made weapons, 
0 evil-doing Angr&-maiayush ! The beneficent spirit 
made (them), he made (them) in boimdless time, the 
immortal benefactors (Ameshaspentas), the good rulers 
and good arrangers, co-operated. 

{The fate of the soul after death, vers, 27-32,) 

27. Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, 
righteous one ! What are the events [(Paz.) what events 
happen ? what events take place ? what events are met 
with ?] (when) a man shall give up his soul in this world 
of existence ? 

28. Then said Ahuramazda : After a man is dead [(Paz.) 
after a man has departed, when the running evil-doing 
demons make destruction (of his life)], at daybreak after 
the third night, [(Paz.) when aurora is shining], he reaches 


^ Probably an idol-worshipper in Kandahar, or thereabouts. 
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Mitbia^ rising above the mountains resplendent ■with their 
own rightful lustre [(Paz.) ■when the sun rises]. 

29. The demon Ylzareshd by name, 0 Spitama Zara- 
thushtra ! carries the soul bound towards the country of 
the ■vriched Deva-worshipping men.' It goes on the time- 
worn paths, which are for the ■wicked and which are for the 
righteous, to the Chinvad bridge, created by Mazda, and 
right, where they ask the consciousness and soul their 
conduct in the settlements (i.e., world) [(PS-z.) what was 
achieved in the world of existence]. 

30. She, the beautiful, well-formed, strong, (and) well- 
grown, comes with the dog, with the register, with chil- 
dren, with resources, with skilfulness.^ She dismisses 
the sinful soul of the wicked into the glooms (hell). She 
meets the souls of the righteous when crossing the (celestial 
mountain) HaT6-beTe2aiti(Alborz), and guides them over the 
Chinvad bridge [(Pdz.) the bridge of the heavenly spirits], 

31. Vohu-man6 (the archangel Bahman) rises from a 
golden throne ; Vohu-mand exclaims : How hast thou come 
hither to us, 0 righteous one I from the perishable life to 
the imperishable life ? 

32. The souls of the righteous proceed joyfully to 
Ahuramazda, to the Ameshaspentas, to the golden throne, 
to paradise (GarQ-nemana) [(Pdz.) the residence of Ahura- 
mazda, the residence of the Ameshaspentas, and the resi- 
dence of the other righteous ones.] 

{Fragment not conmclcd with the Receding.) 

33. The righteous man being purified, the demons, the 
wicked evil-doers, are so frightened at (his) scent, after 
death, as a sheep encompassed by wolves is frightened by 
a wolf. 

1 The country of the deTa*iroT- denlly refers to the maiden who is a 
shippers is India. peraosiScatioD of one’s aetioas daring 

* The dog is requisite to he looked life, and is said to meet the soul after 
at by a man at the last gasp, hut the its third night’s separation from the 
me.-iRiQgof tho twofoUoningepithets body. Compare the Edd^kht Kash 
is Tery uncertain. Tins passage e».- (Yt. xiiL 9, p. 220). 
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34. The righteous men assemble, Nairyo-sanha assein* 
bles. Say: Ahuramazda’s friend is Nairyo-sanha; thy- 
self invoke, 0 Zarathushtra! this creation of Ahuramazda. 

35. Zarathushtra said unto me the words : I praise the 
rightful creation, formed by Ahuramazda; I praise the 
earth created by Ahura, the water created by Mazda, the 
rightful vegetation; I praise the sea Vouru-kasha (ie., 
having distant shores) ; I praise the brightly-shining sky ; 
I praise the eternal luminaries (the fixed stars), the self- 
createdd 

36. I praise the best life (paradise) of the righteous, 
(which is) resplendent (and) all-glorious; I praise the 
house of song {gard-nemA'rui, equivalent to “ paradise ”), the 
residence of Ahuramazda, the residence of the Ameshas- 
pentas, the residence of the other righteous ones ; I praise 
the bridge Chinvad (bridge of the gatherer), created by 
Mazda, in the self-created intermediate, region (between 
heaven and hell). 

37. I praise good fortune, the wide-eyed ; I 'praise the 
strong guardian-angels (Fravashis) of the righteous, bene- 
fiting all creatmes; I praise Behram created by Ahura, 
the bearer of splendour created by Mazda ; I praise the 
shining, glorious star Tishtar (Tir, Mercury), with the body 
of a golden-horned ox. 

38. I praise the beneficent hymns (the five G^thas), 
ruling over the (five) periods (of the day), the righteous 
ones. I praise the Ahunavaiti G 4 tha ; I praise the TJslita- 
vaiti G&tha ; I praise the SpentS,-mainyfi G&,tha ; I praise 
the Vohu-khshathra GS^tha; I praise the Vahishtoishti 
Gath a. 

39. I praise the region {Karshmre, or Keshvar) Arezahi 
(and) Savahi; I praise the region Fradadhafshu (and) 
Vidadhafshu; I praise the region Vouru-bareshti (and) 
Vouru-jareshti; I praise the region Qaniratha; I praise 
the splendid H^tumat (Hilmand), the sliining, the glorious. 
I praise the good wealth (Ashi) ; I praise the good science, 

1 Througliout these verses ‘ I invoice ’ would be more correct than ‘ I praise.’ 
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I praise tbo Tightest science. I praise the glory of the 
Aryan countries; I praiso the glory of Yima the king, rich 
in flocks. 


8. Tnc Fakoacdh xx.-xxti. 

Tlicse last three Fargards of the Vendidad Bccm to Imvo 
belonged originally to some medical book. They contain 
spells for curing diseases, which resemble very much {he 
mantras which are intended for the same purpose in the 
Athar>’aveda. Thrita is said to have been the first phy- 
sician who relieved mankind from the distress and misery 
caused by diseases. Tiie angel, presiding over tho medical^ 
art, is called A trynmon, to whom even Ahuramazda des- 
patches Ilia messenger Aairyd-sa^m (Ncryosangh). 

XV.— BRIEF fiUltVRV OF AVECTA 7.1TERATURE: 

Having described, and illustrated by selected specimens, 
tho various branches of tho sacred litcraturo of tho Parsis, 
wo may conclude this Essay with a brief summary nnd 
survey of tho whole. 

At the head of this litcraturo undoubtedly stand the 
FIVE oAtiias, which wo must regard as the work of Sjiitania 
Zarathushtra himself and his disciples, as any ono can 
easily convince himself by a careful penisal of tho nume- 
rous passages, translated above from these hymns, and hy 
comparing them with those extracted from other parts of 
the Zend-Avesta, Besides the internal evidence, which is 
strong and convincing enough, some external reasons may 
bo alleged to corroborato the opinion that these GAtiias 
contain the undoubted teachings and sayings of the cele- 
brated Zoroaster himself, Wliilo tho other parts are uo- 
whero said to he the work of Spitama Zarathushtra himself 
be is distinctly and expressly mcnti9ned, in tho Srosh 
Yasht, as the author of these ancient and sacred songs (seo 
p. 141). Whereas in the other parts of the Zend-Avesta 
Zarathushtra is spoken of in the third person, nnd even 
occasionally invoked as a divine being — in the Gtlthas lie 

B 
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speaks of liimself in the first person, and acts throughout 
as a man who is commissioned hy God to perform a great 
task. We find him placed among men, suri’ounded by his 
friends, Kava Yisht^spa, J§,m&spa,and ITrashaoshtra, preach- 
ing to his countrymen a new and purer religion, exhortiug 
them to forsake idolatry and to worship only the li^dng 
God. 

The G^tha literature was, in ancient times, certainly 
not confined to the scanty fragments which are now extant. 
There existed, no doubt, a much larger collection of the 
hymns and sayings of Spitama Zarathushtra and Ms dis- 
ciples, including those of the ancient prophets called 
SaoslvyaMd, which are now and then alluded to in the 
Yasna. Out of this larger collection those verses were 
selected, which were believed to be most efficacious for 
putting down the evil influences of the hostile Devas and 
their priests (the Brahmans), and for increasing the welfare 
of the Zoroastrians ; and these only have been preserved. 
The collection of the G§,thas, extant now-a-days, may be 
well compared to the S§,maveda, which contains detached 
verses, selected from the E-igveda, intended only for 
being,^sung at the celebration of the great Soma sacrifices. 
While the Brahmans preserved their complete Eigveda, 
or entire collection of hymns, irrespective of their litur- 
gical application, the ancestors of the Parsis, who were 
apparently more careless of their sacred literature than 
their Brahmanical brethren, lost it almost entirely. 

Next to the G^thas in rank stands the Yasna of Seven 
Chaptees (see p. 170). For reasons pointed out above,, 
we cannot regard it as a genuine work of Spitama Zara- 
thushtra himself. It appears to be the work of one of the 
earliest successors of the prophet, called in ancient times 
Zaratlmshtra or ZaratliushtrStema (see sect. ii. 3, of the 
fourth Essay), who, deviating somewhat from the Mgh and 
pure monotheistic principle of Spitama, made some con- 
cessions to the adherents of the ante-Zoroastrian religion 
by addressing prayers to other beings than Ahuramazda. 
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The first part of the Yasna, styled above tlic Latf.u 
Yaska, is certainly of a far later date than even the 
"Yasna of S<r\'en Cliapters,” Tlie lijgh-pricsta seem to 
have tried to conciliate the men of the old party (aalled 
j)aoiry6'\l‘aishd, “of the old creed "), who were nnn’illing 
to forsake the ancient polytheistic religion, and its time- 
hallowed rites and ceremonies. TIio old sacrifices wero 
reformed, and adapted to Iho more civilised mode of life 
of the Iranians. Tlio inlo.\icating Somn beverage was 
replaced by a more wholesome and invigorating drink, 
prepared from another plant than the original Soma plant, 
togetlicr wth twigs of tlie pomegranate tree, and without 
any process of fermentation (water being merely poured 
over them) ; but its name in the Iranian form, Ilaoma, 
remained, and some of the ceremonies also, as we sliall sec 
in the fourtli tssay ; tlie solemn sacrificial cakes of the 
Brahmans {purotldsha) were sxipctscded by the sacred 
bread called draond (Darftii). New invocations, addressed 
to those divine beings who occupied llio places of the 
ancient Devas or gods (branded by Spitaina Zaiathushtra 
as the originators of all evil and sin), were composed ami 
adapted for the reformed Soma sacrifice (Homa ceremony). 
These new prayers form the substance of tlie later Yosna 
which was to represent the formulas of tlie Brahmanical 
Yajurveda. 

If we compare this later Yosna with the Gfithas, we find 
(irrespective of the difference of dialect) such a vast difler- 
enco in their contents, that it is quite impossible for a 
conscientious critic to assign them to one author. “Wliilo 
in the Githas wo never find mentioned either Homa, 
Barsom, or gods like Mithra ond Anfihita, or even Ainesha- 
speuta, tlie general name for the heavenly councillors, wu 
meet wth their name.s in nearly every page of the later 
Yosna. Here naturally arises the question wliy the author 
of the Gfithas, in propounding his now religious doctrines, 
entirely overlooked the things whieli were considered in 
after times ns the most indispensable implements of divine 
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semce, and wliy lie disregarded tliose gods and divine 
beings ivliom ifc-vvas afterwards held very sinful to neglect? 
The only answer is, that he neither believed in them, nor 
tliought them to be an essential part of religion. 

In the same rank as the later Yasna may be classed the 
A^'isparad (see p. 191). It was composed by one of the 
later higli-priesls for the celebration of the Gahanbrirs. 

While the Yasna and A^isparad represent the A^edas 
among the Parsis, their Vendidad corresponds exactly to 
the Smriiis, or collections of customs, observances, laws, 
penalties, and fines, which form the gi-oundwork of the 
so-caUed Dharma-Shdstra. Its difieront constituent parts 
have been noticed above (p. 225), and every" thinking man 
can convince liimself of tlie impossibility of ascribing the 
whole to Spitama Zarathushtra himself. The book only 
professes to give the conveisations, which Zarathushtra is 
imanimously said (oven in the Gfithas) to have held witli 
God himself ; and that there was, in very ancient times, a 
work in existence purporting to contain such conversations, 
follows undoubtedly from the notice of such a worlc 
to be found in the Visparad and A^endidad itself (see ji. 
142). 

If we compare Zaiathushtra’s conversations with Ahura- 
mazda, as contained in the Gfitbas, with those which are 
reported in the A’^eudidad, we find a considerable difference 
between the two. In the Gfithas there is never any allu- 
sion made to the numerous ceremonies and observances 
which were deemed absolutely necessary" for a pious 
Hormazd-worshipper. Thus, for instance, among the ques- 
tions put by Spitama Zarathushtra to Ahuramazda in 
Yasna xliv. (see p. 158), about tlie true religion and its 
observance, there is not a single one which refers to the 
treatment of the dead body, one of the most important 
things in the time of the A^endidad, or to the great purifi- 
cation ceremony (see p. 241), deemed so essential for the 
welfare of the Iranian community, A^ery likely Spitama 
Zarathushtra himself never gave any direct precepts about 
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the customs nnd u«spf-« \rhi<*h nlrfAdr cxi'^inl in hin lime. 
Had lie clone po we pIiouM expect him to nlhnlo to them, 
e.cped.ally in tho'c vcnc.< where he mention.^ the ineana 
of chocking the evil influcncei oxprci»r<l hy the Devns 
(demons) ; hut nil he men'.ioiw an' th*' f plcndonr of fire, Uio 
mighty words rcvcAhd to him hy Ahnramaidn, the cultiva- 
tion of the Mil, nml purity* in thought, word, and deed 
From his never mODtioning the coromonioi enjoined in 
the Yendidad, it nndouhtexlly follows that, though ho 
might know them, ho did notaltach much weight to their 
observntJce- 

Only on one point we find the lawn given in llie Ven- 
didad corrolorated by the OAlha-s. The.so arc tliOite which 
refer lo tlic Mcrcdne.s5 of a promlM or contract, called 
MUhra, M one may Icani from comparing Vend. iv. (pee p 
33S) with Yas. alvj. 5 (ece p 164). nirao eeem to have 
oripinnled from Spjtnma Zorallmshtm himself, wljcn he 
called into existence a new religious community, to l>o 
founded on tlie prinriple of inviolnhle failli and truth. 

From a careful consideration of these mid other circum- 
fltaoces wliich aro pointed out al>ove (p 236), wo cannot 
regard the Vendidad as n work of .Spifmna Zamtliushtm 
himself, hut as the joint svork of his succcAMn*, the supremo 
high-pric.5ts of the Irmilan oommimity. lliat tlio chief 
high-pricsta, together svjtli tho king^, ivero beliovcd to 
stand in direct communication svitli Ahummnzda himself, 
and to reeeivo from him answers lo their question*!, sve 
may see dLstinctl}* from Visp. i. 9 (quote<l nliove, p. 193). 
Tho chief high-priest is there called FarathujfUrulmd, 
which word literally means **tho greatest iCarnthiwhtra, or 
high-priest " being tho suporbitivo suffix), llis com- 
munications aro hold s.icrcd in thi.s pass.age, mid placed on 
a level snth tho GfitliAS. From tliis circumslnnco svo maj' 
distinctly gather that tho svoiJcs of tho ^famthushlrotcmAS 
srere held in ancient times to 1)0 about equally sacrcrl 
with those of Spitama ^^arathushtra himself. If wo then 
consider tho Vendidad os their joint work, compiled during 
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several successive centuries, it is not to be wondered that 
we find it so Mgbly revered by tbe Zoroastrians even to 
the present day. 

Of the three stages which we can discover in the present 
Vendidad, the Avista, no doubt, is very old, and perhaps 
partially traceable to oral sayings descended from the 
prophet himself. Even the Zend, which makes up by far 
the larger portion of the present Vendidad, belongs to a 
very early age, and seems to be at least as old as the later 
Yasna. The Pazand is comparatively recent, and seems 
to be more of a literary and learned character than of 
practical consequence. 

In the Yashts (see p. 194), which correspond partially to 
the Puranic literature of the Brahmans, one may distinguish 
generally two classes of works, firstly, hymns, and secondly, 
conversations with Ahuramazda, 

The metrical pieces or hymns represent the fragments of 
the ancient epic poetry of the Iranians, as living in the 
mouths of their bards, and are not only to be found in the 
])roperly so-called Yashts, but are scattered throughout the 
whole Zend-Avesta (see Yas. ix., x. ; Vend. xix.). In their 
present form the Yashts, together with the shorter prayers, 
such as Afring§,ns, G§,hs, &c. (see p. 224), are e^'idently 
the most modern pieces of the Zend-Avesta, and have not 
the slightest claim to have been composed by Zarathushtra, 
or even by his earlier successors. This kind of literature 
grew up at a time when the Zoroastrian religion had 
already very much degenerated, and its original monotheism 
had partially given way to the old gods, who had been 
stigmatised and banished by Spitama Zarathushtra, but 
were afterwards transformed into angels. The songs of 
the bards, which we find introduced into the Yashts, may 
be old and genuine, but, strictly speaking, they have very 
little concern with the Zoroastrian religion. The Zoroas- 
trian conversations with Ahuramazda, which we often find 
in the Yashts, may be the work of the later high-priests, 
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but they seem to be entirely foreign to all that Tve know 
of Spitama. 

The tendency of the authors of these Yashts was to 
raise the dignity of the angels, such as Mithra, Xishtrya 
An&hita, &c., to that of Aliurainazda, with whom they are 
said even to have equal rank (see p, 202). Therefore 
Ahuramazda himself is called, now and then, their wor- 
shipper. Zarathushtra is also reported to have paid them 
great reverence, but not the slightest trace of this can be 
discovered in his own Gdthas. 

This kind of literature has, no doubt, largely contributed 
towards the deterioration of the religion founded by Spitama 
Zarathushtra, and has partially re-estahlished what the 
prophet endeavoured to destroy. As to its age, there is 
happily a certain historical hint to be found in the Fra- 
vardin Yasht, where mention ia made.of Oaotema (Gautama 
Buddha), the founder of Buddhism (see p. 208). That 
Buddhism was spread over Bactria, at a very early time, 
we know from other sources. Buddha entered Nirv^ija 
(died) in B.c. 543; and before his lore could spread in 
Bactria, at least one or two centuries must have elapsed 
after the master’s death. Thus we arrive at a date, 
between B.c. 450 and b.c. 350, for the Fravardin Yasht : 
and there is no difference, in language and ideas, between 
it and the others. A later date than this cannot be reason- 
ably assigned to the majority of the Yashts, because their 
language had already begun to die out before the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, and most of the Yashts 
are written in comparatively correct language, without 
more grammatical errors than abound in some parts of the 
Vendidad. There is, besides, another reason for attribut- 
ing the principal Yashts to the fifth century before the 
Christian era. At that time, as we learn from two inscrip- 
tions of King Artaxerxes Mnemon,* the worship of Mithra 
and AnShita was spreading through all the dominions of 

* See Benfej, “Pcrsische Eeilin* on the Scytbie version of the Eehis* 
sehriften,” p. 67; Norris, “Memoir tun InscripUon,” p. 159. 
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tlie Persian Empire, whicli was not the case at the time of 
Darius Hjstaspes, who never mentions these deities in his 
numerous inscriptions. This new form of worship called 
into existence a new appropriate sacred literature, which 
is partially preserved in the Yashts, 

The question as to the age of the other and older parts of 
the Zend-Avesta is closely connected with the determina- 
tion of the period at which Spitama Zarathushtra himself 
lived. As we shall see in the fourth Essay, we cannot 
place his era at a much later date than B.c, 1200; and if 
we assign this date to the G§,thas, as the work of Spitama 
Zarathushtra and his disciples, then we must fix the age 
of the larger portion of the Yendidad at about b.c. 1000- 
900, and that of the later Yasna at about B.c. 800-700. 
The Pazand portion of the Yendidad is very likely not 
older than B.c. 500, and at the same time the collection of 
its different parts may have taken place. 

If we date the commencement of the sacred literature of 
the Parsis from B.c. 1200, and place its close at b.c. 400, 
we allow a period of about 800 years, which is, in compari- 
son with other sacred literatures, such as those of the Jews 
and Brahmans, rather too short than too long. 
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rv. 

THE ZOROASTRIAN RELIGION AS TO ITS 
ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 

In* this Essay it is intended to give a summarj* view of the 
origin of the Zoroastrian religion,! its general character and 
development, so far as tlicy can bo ascertained from the 
original Avesta texts. The reader being furnished, in the 
preceding Essay, with translations of n good many passages 
Teferring particularly to this subject, the conclusions to bo 
drawn from them can bo hero condensed into compara- 
tively 


t — THE RELi^TIONSniP BETWEEN THE BRAIIMANIOAL 
AND ZOROASTRIAN RELIGIONS. 

Before wo can properly discuss tho question of tlie 
origin of the Zoroastrian religion, and the time when its 
founder flourished, certain traces of an originally close 
connection (which the attentive reader of both the Vedas 
and Zend-Avesta will rcadUy perceive to exist) must bo 
pointed out between tho Brahmanical and Zoroastrian 
religions, customs, and observances. 

I. — ^Names of Divinb Beings. 

The most striking feature, in this respect, is the use 
which we find made, in both the Vedas and Zend-Avesta, 
of the names, dtva and asura (ahxtra in the Avesta). Deva 

* This lubject has been nlreadj i86t, at Poona; and more fulljr in 
brieHjr treated in the aatbor’t "Leo* the Csaaj appended to his German 
tare on tbe origin of the Pani leli- work on the G&thas, voL iL pp. 
gion/’ delivered on the ist of March 331-359. 
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is in all the Vedas, and in the whole Brahmanical litera* 
ture, the name of the divine beings, the gods who are the 
objects of worship on the part of the Hindus to the pre- 
sent day. In the Zend-Avesta, from its earliest to its 
latest texts, and even in modern Persian literature, deva 
(Pers. div) is the general name of an evil spirit, a fiend, 
demon, or devil, who is inimical to all that comes from 
God and is good. In the confession of faith, as recited by 
Parsis to this day, the Zoroastrian religion is distinctly 
said to be vt-daSvd, "against the Devas,” or opposed to 
them (see Yasna xii. i, p. 173), and one of their most sacred 
books is called vt-daSv 6 -ddta (now corrupted into Vcn- 
diddd), i.e., what is given against, or for the removal of, 
the Devas. The Devas are the originators of all that is 
bad, of every impurity, of death ; and are constantly 
thinking of causing the destruction of the fields and trees, 
and of the houses of religious men. The spots most liked 
by them, according to Zoroastrian notions, are those most 
filled with dirt and filth, especially cemeteries, which places 
are, therefore, objects of the greatest abomination to a true 
Hormazd-worshipper. 

Asura is, in the form Ahura, the first part of Ahura- 
MAZDA (Hormazd), the name of God among the Parsis ; 
and the Zoroastrian religion is distinctly called the Ahura 
religion (see Yasna xii. 9, p. 174), in strict opposition to the 
Deva religion. But among the Hindus Asura has assumed 
a bad meaning, and is applied to the bitterest enemies of 
their Devas (gods), with whom the Asuras are constantly 
waging war, and not always without success, as even Hindu 
legends acknowledge. This is the case throughout the 
whole Puranic literature, and as far back as the later parts 
of the Vedas; but in the older parts of the Eigveda San- 
hita we find the word Asura used in as good and elevated 
a sense as in the Zend-Avesta. The chief gods, such as 
Indra (Eigveda i. 54, 3),! Vaa-una (Evv i. 24, 14), Agni 

^ In the quotations from the Rig- ten), the second to the hymn, and the 
veda, the first number refers to the third to the verse, 
hfandala (“hook,” of which there are 
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(Rv. iv. 2, 5 ; vii 2, 3), Savitri (Rv. i. 35, 7), Rudra or 
Shiva (Rv. v. 42, 1 1), &c., are honoured witli the epithet 
"Asura," "which means **iiving, spiritual/' signifying the 
divine, in its opposition to human nature. In the plural, 
it is even used, now and then, os a name for all the gods, 
as for instance in Rv. i. 108, 6: *‘This Soma is to be dis- 
tributed as an offering among the Asuras,” by which word 
the Rishi means his own gods whom he was worshipping. 
We often find one Asura particularly mentioned, who is 
called “Asura of heaven” (Rv, v. 41, 3; heaven itself is 
called by this name, Rv. i. 131, i), “our father, who pours 
down the waters *' (Rv. v. 83, Agni, the fire god, is 
bom out of his womb (Rv. ill. 29, 14); Ids sons support 
heaven . } 

In a bad sense we find Asura only twice in the older 
parts of the Rigveda (u. 32, 4; viL 99, 5), in which pas- 
sages the defeat of the “ sons or men of the Asura " is 
ordered, or spoken ofj but we find the word more fre- 
quently in this sense in the last book of tbe Rigveda, 
(which is only an appendix to the whole, made in later 
times), and in the Atharvaveda, where the Rishis are said 
to have frustrated tbe tricks of the Asuras (iv. 23, 5), and 
to have the power of putting them down (vi. 7, 2). 

In the Brahraanas, or sacrificial books, belonging to each 
of the Vedas, we find the Devas always fighting with the 
Asuras.' The latter are the constant enemies of the 
Hindu gods, and always make attacks upon the sacrifices 
offered by devotees. To defeat them all the craft- and 
cunning of the Devas were required; and tbe means of 
checking them was generally foimd in a new sacrificial 
rite. Thus the Asuras are said to have given rise to a 
good many sacrificial customs, and in this way they largely 

* la tbe rurftnns the A$tiras sis into existence. The bad senio at* 
fighting not with the Devaa, but with tached to Aiura was thonght to lie 
the Sum. The latter word ia a mere in the negatire prefix a, and there- 
fiction of later times, and sot to be fore their opponents should appear 
fonnd in the Vedas. A f.ilse etjmo- uJthout it, ia the foim Sura 
logy has called this new class of gods 
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contributed towards making tbe Brabmanical sacrifices so 
complicated and full of particular rites and ceremonies. 
To give tbe reader an idea of tbe way in wbicb tbe battles 
between tbe Devas and Asuras are said to bave been 
f ought, a translation of a passage, taken from tbe Aitareya 
BrdMmna (i. 23) l of tbe Eigveda, is here given ; — 

‘Tbe Devas and Asuras waged war in these worlds. 
‘ Tbe Asuras made these worlds fortified places {pur, i.e., 
‘ polls, town), and made them as strong and impregnable 
‘ as possible ; they made tbe earth of iron, tbe air of silver, 
‘ and tbe sky of gold. Thus they transformed these worlds 
‘ into fortified places (castles). Tbe Devas said : These 
‘ Asuras bave made these worlds fortified places ; let us 
‘ thus build other worlds in opposition to these (now occu- 
‘ pied solely by them). They then made out of her (tbe 
‘ earth) a seat, out of tbe air a fire-hearth, and out of tbe 
‘ sky two repositories for sacrificial food (these are called 
‘ HavirdlidruC). Tbe Devas said : Let us bring tbe Upa- 
‘ sads ; ^ by means of a siege (^ipasada) one may conquer 
‘ a large town. When they performed tbe first Dpasad, 
‘ then they drove them (tbe Asuras) out from this world 
‘ (tbe earth) ; when they performed tbe second, then they 
‘ drove them out from tbe air ; and when they performed 
‘ tbe tim’d, then they drove them out from tbe sky. Thus 


^ An edition and translation of the 
■whole ■work (in two volumes) was 
published by the author in 1863, 
giving full information regarding the 
Brahmanical sacrifices, which were 
previously little known to European 
Sanskrit scholars, as it is scarcely 
possible to obtain a knowledge of them 
without oral information from pro- 
fessional sacrificial priests. But they 
are too essential a part of the Vedic 
religion (now chiefly preserved by the 
so-called Agnihotris) to be overlooked 
by those who are inquiring into the 
Brahmanical religion and its history. 

- This is a particular ceremony 
which is to take place immediately 


after the great Pravargya ceremony, 
duiing which the priests produce for. 
the sacrificer {yajamdna) a golden 
celestial body, with which alone he 
is permitted by the gods to enter 
heaven. When in this way the sacri- 
ficer is born anew, he is to receive 
the nourishment appropriate for an 
infant’s body, and this is milk. The 
chief iiart of the Upasad ceremony is, 
that one of the priests (the Adhvaryu) 
presents milk to him in a large 
■wooden spoon, which he must drink. 
Formerly it had to be drunk from 
the cow which was to be milked by 
the Adhvaryu. But this custom has 
now fallen into disuse. 
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* they drove them out from these worlds. Tlic Asuras, 
‘ thus driven out of these worlds, repaired to tlie Ritus 
'(seasons). The Devas said: Let us perform Upasad. 
‘ ilio TTpasads being three, they performed each twice 
' (that makes six in all, corresponding with the six seasons). 
' Then they drove them (the Asuras) out from tlie Ritus. 
' Tlie Asuras repaired now to the months. The Devas 
'made twelve Upasads, and drove (hem out from tlio 

* months. After having been defeated here also, they re- 
' paired to the half-months. TIic Dcva.s performed twenty- 
‘ four Upasads and drove the Asuras out of tlie lialf- 

* months. After having been defeated again, the Asuras 

* repaired to the day and night ; the Devas performed the 

* Upasads and drove them out. Tliercforc, the first Upasad 

* ceremony is to be performed in the first part of tho day 

* and tho other in the second part of the day. He (t)io 
‘ eacrificcr) leaves thus only so much space to tho enemy 
‘ as exists between the conjunction of day and night (that 
‘ is, the time of tualight in tho morning and evening).’ 

Tliat tho Asuras of the Brahmnnienl literature arc tho 
supremo beings of tho Paisis (Ahuramazdu witli his oich- 
angcls) is, according to these statements, liardly to bo 
doubted. But there exists, perhaps, a still moro conducing 
proof. Among tho metres, used in tho YBjur\’eda, wo find 
seven which are marked by tho epithet dsitrf, such as 
Gdyatri dsurt, Usk'^ih dsurt, Pankti dsvH} Tl'eso Asura 
metres, which are foreign to tho whole Rigveda, aro actu- 
ally to bo found in tho Gfttha litcraturo of tho Zend- 
Avesta, which professedly oxhibita tho doctrines of tho 
Ahura (Asura) religion. The Gdyatri dsuri consists of 
fifteen syllables, which metro wo discover in the Gdtha 
Ahunavaiti (see p. 144), if wo bear in mind that the number 
of sixteen syllables, of which it generally consists,' is often 
reduced to fifteen (compare, for instance, Yas. xxxi. 6, and 
the first two lines of xxxi 4). The JJshnih dsurS, consist- 
ing of fourteen syllables, is completely extant in the Gatha 

* See the “ White Ynjnrveila,” etliteil 1 -t A. Weber, vol i. p. lx. 
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Voliu-kiisliatlira (Yas. H.), each verse of which comprises 
fourteen syllables. The Pankti dsurt consists of eleven 
syllables, just as many as we found (p. 144) in the G^thas 
TJshtavaiti and Spenta-mainyh. This coincidence can 
certainly not be merely accidental, but shows clearly, that 
the old G^tha literature of the Zend-Avesta was well 
known to the Rishis who compiled the Tajurveda, 

Of great importance, for showing the original close re- 
lationship between the Brahmanical and Parsi religions, is 
the fact that several of the Indian gods are actually men- 
tioned by name in the Zend-Avesta, some as demons, others 
as angels, 

Indra, the chief god of the Brahmans in the Vedic times, 
the thunderer, the god of light and god of war, for whom 
pre-eminently the Rishis, the ancient founders of Brah- 
manism, squeezed and drank the intoxicating Soma bever- 
- age, is expressly mentioned in the list of the Devas or 
demons which we find in Vend. xix. 43.^ He is there 
second only to Angrd-mamyxisk (Ahriman), the arch-fiend 
who is sometimes designated da^vanSm da£v 6 , “ demon of 
demons ” in the Avesta, but “ god of the gods ” in Sanskrit. 

Next to Indra stands Sdwrva da^va, whom we discover 
in one of Shiva’s names Sliarva (see the White Yajurveda, 
xvi. 28). In Ndonliaitliya daiva we readily recognise 
the Ndsatyas of the Vedic hymns, which name is there 
given to the two Ashvins, the Dioskuri of the Indian 
mythology. 

Some names of the Vedic Devas are, however, used in a 
good sense, and are transformed into Yazatas or angels in 
the Zend-Avesta. The most, noticeable is Mithm, the 
Sanslcrit form being Mitra. In the Vedic hymns he is . 
generally invoked together with Yaruom (identical mth 
the god TTranos of the Greeks), the ruler of heaven and 
master of the universe ; ^ but in the Zend-Avesta he was 

I This iiassage is omitted in two of the Vedic hymns he occupied a much 
the oldest manuscripts. higher position. The whole universe 

- In later times he was believed to is subject to his laws, 
preside over the watei-s only ; but in 
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everywhere separated from his ancient companion. How- 
ever, there is one hymn in the Kigveda (iii. 59, mitrdjandn 
ydtagati) in wliich Mitra alone (as the sun) is addressed 
in the following way : — 

‘ llitra calls men to their work ; Mitra is preserving 
‘ earth and heaven ; Mitra looks upon the nations always 
‘ without shutting his eyes. To Mitra bring the offering 
' with ghi ! 

‘ 0 Mitra ! that man who troubles himself to keep thy 
‘ order (rule), 0 son of eternity (dditya) 1 shall have abun- 
‘ dance ; he, protected by thee, shall neither be slain nor 
' defeatedj no distress befalls him, neither from near, nor 
‘ from far.’ 

In comparing these verses with the extracts given above 
from the Mihir Yasht, one may easily be convinced of the 
complete identity of the Vedic Mitra and the Persian Mithra. 

Another Vedic deity, Aryaman, who is generally asso- 
ciated with Mitra and Varupa (Rv. i. 136, 2), is at once 
recognised in the angel Airyaman of the Zend-Avesta. 
Aryaman has in both scriptures a double meaning, (a) “ a 
friend, associate ” (in the it chiefly means " a 

client"); (6) the name of a deity or spirit w!io seems 
particularly to preside over marriages, on which occasions 
he is invoked both by Brahmans and Parsis (see p. 142). 
He seems to he either another name of the sun, like Mitra, 
Savitri, Pdshan, &c., or his constant associate and repre- 
sentative. lu the Bh^avad Gita (x. 29) he is mentioned 
as the head of the piiaras , " manes, or ancestral spirits." 

Bhaga, another deity of the Vedas, belonging to the 
same class as Mitra and Aryaman (to the so-called 
Adityas), is to he recognised in the word hagJia of the 
Zend-Avesta, which word is, however, not employed 
there as a name of any particular divine being, hut con- 
veys the general sense of “god, destiny"! (lit. “portion”). 

* This word is to be found in the onic mythology knew a hiel hog or 
Slavonic languages (Russian, Polish, wh«te god, und a czerny bog or blaok 
&c.) iu the form bog as the common god. 
name for “ God.” The ancient Slav- 

8 
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That the Vedic god Blmga (compare the adjective laghd- 
baJcMa, “ ordained by fate,” which is to he found in both 
the Veda and the Zend-Avesta) was believed to be a deity, 
presiding over the destiny and fortune of men, may be 
clearly seen from some passages in the Eigveda, of which 
Ev, vii. 41, 2, is here quoted: ‘Let us invoke the victor 
‘ in the morning (i.e., the sunlight which has defeated the 
‘ darkness of night), the strong Bhaga, the son of Aditi 
‘ (imperishableness, eternity), who disposes aE things (for 
‘ during the night all seemed to be lost). The poor and 
‘ the sick, as well as the king, pray to him, full of trust, 
‘ saying : G-ive us our portion.’ 

Aramati, a female spirit in the Vedas, meaning: (a) 
“devotion, obedience” (Ev. vii, i, 6; 34, 21), (6) “earth” 
(x. 92, 4, 5), is apparently identical with the archangel 
I Armaiti, which name has, as the reader will have learned 
from the third Essay, exactly the same two meanings in 
the Zend-Avesta. In the Vedas, however, her name is of 
rare occurrence, being found in some hymns of the Eigveda 
only.^ She is called a virgin who comes with butter offer- 
ings in the morning and evening to Agni (Ev. vii. i, 6), a 
celestial woman {gnd, see p. 170) who is brought by Agni 
(Ev. V. 43, 6). 

A Nardshansa (see Yaska’s Nirukta, viii. 6), an epithet of 
several Vedic gods, such as Agni, Phshan, and Bralunan- 
aspati (but especially of Agni), is identical with NairgS- 
smha (Eeryosangh), the name of an angel in the Zend- 
Avesta, who serves Akuramazda as a messenger (see 
Vend, xxii), in which capacity we find Agni and FdAlian 
in the Vedic hymns also. The word means “ one praised 
by men,” i.t., renowned, ji 

The Vedic god Vdyn (wind, especially the morning 
wdnd), “ who first drinks the Soma at the morning sacri- 
fice,” is to be recognised in the spirit Yctyu of the Zend- 
Avesta, who is supposed to be roaming everywhere (see 

' See, about Aramati and Armaiti, the German Oriental Society, vol. 
tlie author’s article in the journal of viii. (1854) p. 769-771. 
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tlie Bam Yasht above, p. 214). lie is tlie only Vcdic deity 
^vllo is mentioned by name (r«ytl) in the Gathas (Yns. liil 
6), but, of conrso,rot called a dera, Trhicli wonl lias always 
a bad meaning in tho Zend-Aveste. 

^yi^rahd, " killer of Yfilm (a demon),” one of tho most 
frequent cpithcls of Jndrtt in the Vcdic books, is to bo 
recognised in the angel Vcrcthraghna (BchrAm, see tho 
BehrAm Yasht above, p. 213). It looks mthcr strange at 
the first glance, that we should find one and the same 
Vcdic god, Indra, wilh his proper naino “ Indra ” entered 
in the list of demons, and with his epithet " VfitrahA ” 
worshipped ns a very high nngcL But the problem is verj’ 
easily solved if one bears in mind that Vritrahd is applied 
in tho hymns of tho Bigveda not exclusively to Indra, but 
also to another deity, Trita, who occupied in tho most 
ancient times tho placo of Indra as thundcrer and killer of 
tho demons of tho air (Rv. i. 18, 71). That this Trita is 
identical with TliraGtaonn (Fredftu) in the Iranian legends, 
wo shall soon sec. 

A ver)* rcinarkablo coincidence, as to tho number of 
divine beings worship])ed, is to bo found between tho 
statements of tho Vedas and tho Zend-Avesta. In tho 
Vedas, especially in the Atimrvaveda and the BrAhmanns, 
tho gods number thirty-three {trayas-triTisIml devdh) in 
all. Although tho passages do not vaiy* as to tho number, 
they do not througbout agree as to tho names of tho indi- 
vidual gods by which tho number is made up. In tho 
Aitarcya Bridimnnam(iii. 22, p. 67, of the autlior’a edition) 
they are enumerated in tho following order: eight Vasavas, 
eleven Jlndras, twelve Ailityas, ono Prajdpati, aud ono 
Vasha^hdra} Instead of tho last two wo find Dydvd- 
Pi-itkivi (lieaven and earth) enumerated in tho Sliatapatha 
BrAhmanam (forming part of tlio whito Yajurveda), iv. 5, 
7, 2. In anotlier passage (xi. 6 , 3, 5) of tho same work, 

* This ii a ijertonification of the h; the eacrificial iirlcst, when throw* 
formtilu Vauihaf, "inajr he (Agtil) Ids the offering into tho Cre. When 
carry it upl” wliich is pronounced pertonificil, tlio efTicacy of tho lacri- 
with tv very much Icngthoned lonod flee is to bo umlcritood. 
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we find Indra and Praj^pati mentioned as the last two. 
In the E^m§,yana (iii. 2, 15) the two Ashvins are men- 
tioned instead of them.i In the Atharvaveda (x. 7, 13, 
22, 27), all the tliirty-three gods are said to he included in 
Prajapati (Brahma) as his limbs.2 

With these thirty- three Devas of the Yedas we may 
compare the thirty-three ratus, or chiefs, for maintaining 
the best truths, as they are instituted by Mazda, and pro- 
mulgated by Zarathushtra (Yas. i. 10). From their not 
being expressly enumerated according to their several 
classes, as the thirty-three Devas are in the Vedas, we may 
gather, with some certainty, that the “ thirty-three ratus ” 
was only a time-hallowed formula for enumerating the 
divine existences, the bearing and import of which was no 
longer understood by the Iranians after their separation 
from the Brahmans. 

2. — Names and Legends op Heroes, 

There is not only a great similarity between, and even 
identity of, names of divine beings in both the Veda and 
Zend-Avesta, but a similar close resemblance extends also 
to the legends of heroic feats related in both scriptures. 
But, at the very outset, we can discover, notwithstanding 
this similarity, a striking difference between the Iranian 
and Brahmanical notions regarding these legends. The 
Brahmans attribute them generally to gods, the Iranians 
partly to great heroes and partly to angels. The following 
are some of the most strildng resemblances : — 

Yitna hlislmUa (JaiusMd) and Yama rdjd. The names 


^ The Liter tradition, as laid dorm 
in the PurAnns, has increased the 
Vedic number of thirty-three deities 
to thirty-three ko^is, or 330 millions. 
This fact is a striking instance how 
unscrupulously .and ridiculously the 
statements of the Vedas have been 
expanded and exaggerated in later 
times, which has contributed to- 
wards bringing Hinduism into the 


deplorable state in which we find it 
now, 

- This tendency towards establish- 
ing a kind of monotheism is, now 
and then, to be discovered in the 
ancient Vedic hymns. Compare, for 
instance, the celebrated passage, Eig- 
veda i. 164, 46, where it is said that 
“the wise men understand by the 
different gods only one being.” 
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nnd cpit}icts arc the fam«; Yitna is iflendca! vAth Yoim, 
and means “ king" llic same as rdjd. Tlie family 

name of both is the same : Vivanhdo or son of Vxvanghval 
in tbc Zend-Avesta (see the second fnTgard of the Vendidad 
above, p. 231), and or son of in the 

Veda. In the Zcnd-AvCvSl.a Yima gathers round him men 
and animals in flock.o, and fills the cartli with them ; and 
after the evils of winter had come over his tcrriloricp, he 
leads a select ntimbcr of the lieing.s of (he good creation to 
a secluded spot, where they enjoy uninterrupted happiness. 
According to the hymns of the Iligvcda, ' Yama, the king, 

* Uic gatherer of the people, has descried a path for many, 
‘ which loads from the depths to the heights j he first 
' found out a resting-place from which noliody can turn 
' out the occupants ; on the way the forefathers have gone, 

* the sons will follow them’ (nig%'C(la x. 14, i, 2). Yama 
is hero described ns the progenitor of ninnkind; ns the 
first mortal man ho first experienced death, and first went 
up from the low valley of this earth to the licights of 
heaven, whero he gathers round him all his descendants, 
svho must follow in his track by iJio law of nature, and 
rules over all wlio have entered liis dominions, which arc 
full of bliss and happiness. Thi.s happy nilcr of the 
blessed in pamdiso has been Imnslonncd, in the modern 
Hindu mytholog)', into the fearful god of death, the 
inexorable judge of men’s doings, and the punisher of the 
wicked In the legends of tho Iranians, ns extant in the 
Zend-Avesta and ShfihnAmnli, ho was tho king of tho 
golden age and tho happy ruler of tlio Imniau tribes. 

Thriia, Thrattaona (YrdAttn) and Trila, Tmiiana. 
Thrita, one of the Sdma family.(frora which the great hero 
Rustam sprang), is in tho ^nd-Avesta (see p. 257) tho 
first physician, tho curer of the diseases created by AJiri- 
man ; an idea which wo find also attached to Trita in tho 
Vedas. He is said, in tho Atharvaveda (vi. 113, i), to 
extinguish illness in men, os tho gods have extinguished it 
in him; ho must sleep for tho gods (xix. 56, 4). Ho 
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grants a long life (Taittiriya SanMt^, Black Yajnrvedaj 
i. 8, 10, 2). Any evil thing is to he sent to him to he 
appeased (Kigveda viii. 47, 13). This circumstance is 
hinted at in the Zend-Avesta hy the surname S(hna, which 
means “ appeaser/’ He is further said to have been once 
thrown into a well, whence Brihaspati rescued him (Kv. i. 
105, 17). The Indian tradition makes him a Rishi, and 
ascribes several hymns of the Rigveda to him (as for 
instance Rv. i. 105). There are some traits discoverable 
in the ancient hymns which make him appear rather like 
a god than a mortal man. He drinks Soma, like Indra, 
for obtaining strength to kill the demon Vritra (i. 187, i), 
and, like Mm, he cleaves with his iron club the rocky cave 
where the cows (the celestial waters) are concealed 
(i- 52 , 5 ). 

ThmUaoncL {Fr 6 d 4 ,n) is easily recognised in the Vedic 
Tmitana, who is said to have severed the head of a giant 
from his shoulders (Ev. i. 158, 3). His father is called 
Athwyd, which corresponds exactly with the frequent sm'- 
name of Trita, in the Vedas, viz., Aptya. Trita and 
Traitana seem to have been confounded together in the 
Veda, whereas originally they were quite distinct from 
one another. Trita was the name of a celebrated physician, 
and Traitana that of the conqueror of a giant or tyrant ; 
the first belonged to the family of the Sdufias, the latter to 
the Aptyas. In the Zend-Avesta the original form of. the 
legend is better preserved (see about TliraMaona^ p. 178). 

Kwva Us (KaiJcdUs in the Sh§,hn^ah) and Kdvya 
Uslmnas. He is one of the great heroes of the Iranians, 
and believed to have been a ruler over Iran. In the later 
Indian literature, he is identified with SJvwkra, the planet 
Venus, and said to have been during his lifetime the Guru 
(prophet or teacher) of the Daityas or Asuras, the enemies 
of the gods. But he is not viewed in this light in the 
ancient Vedic hymns. There he is associated vdth the god 
Indi'a, who calls himself Kdvya Usliand (Rv. iv. 26, i), 
and is invoked by the name Kavi Usliand (Ev. i. 130. 9). 



.-f.vp ^:o;r(MA'rA7/f.v f^Fuaroxs, no 

Thi« Ksivya (mnninp " fon of A'fiji") 

M i\ for mankind (Kv. viu. 23, 

I/); h'' Ic^l tbo bfavrnly rouH (tljo rlnu(!<) lo 
(Ih*. i. S3, 5},at»l made Indm'ji imn cb»l». I'y which 
killod !iii t nciny Yptm. In Iho inja^avad GI’.a (x- 27) be 
U cnn«;id»'rf<! llu‘ fitrl of tito po.***, wherrforo Kn^bna, 
wl'.n calls liim'clf Uic iml in cacn* j»artic«lar 
idcnllH'-a lutniclf with Ufh'mx't. Arcordui;^ to thf* Mnha. 
Munla ^ 234.0 h'* bfl% four i»om, who offer focrifir*' in tlic 
Antiro.^ In the Iranian h»' dnci not apj^ar aa 

he i' J'ald In have m jnond nnt! ^^If* 
concoitor) M !n endravonr to fly up to leaven, for which 
arrc^ancc he was then fevcrcly jmni»he<l. 

Tlie name /Affinoi is given, l»otlj in ilir Vedas and 
JCen'l-Avcsln, to enemiai with whom war* an* in Ik* wa^esl. 
Gomparo Yt v. 73, and Atharvaviila iv. 2.;. 2. In ihe 
liigvjvh it is often a name of the Qrrh<lemon Vfitm, with 
whom Indm is fighting. 

In the legend of Tishlrya (see p. 200) some of the par- 
tictilans relating lo Intim and Jiriltu/kUi in the Ve<l!W limy 
he recognised. Tishlr^'a cannot hritig the rain from the 
ecA Vmirn-kashn over (lie earth, if not a».sist(Hl hy the 
jiraycra of men. In the same way Indm cannot release 
the cflealial coava (the clouds) from the rocky cave, whither 
they Imve been rarricfl hy demons, williout llie aasistanco 
of i/fiAn/jwii, who is Iho representative of Iho prayers sent 
tip by men to tho gods, and (ho personification of their 
devotion and meditation. 

3.— SAcniriciAc HiTca 

Although sacrifices arc reduced to n few rites in tho 
Porsi religion now-anlaya, wo may discover, on comparing 
them with Iho sacrificial customs of tho llmhmanV a great 

t Sloit of til* Ve-JIc i-verificfs ira Tlieir nutnl^r wm rnry l*rpo *t tli« 
■till 1 b uie. Tiio'A nrilitnBRB, who t(in« of the IViIiwm, atkIIi rxi, now 
perform til the iacrifie»« rrrii>Irr<l fur coniMrrBtle In intue of tlie iintivo 
iroJns lo hearen, irconllnf to lb» vUlot, m for ln*Ui)fe, In iJie ilo- 
Vc<lle ijriUtn, aro cb1K-<] AfftfOiotfU. niinloni of Itia (laikMjrtl llaitvla 
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similarity in the rites of the two religions. Some of the 
most strUdiig of these resemblances will be here pointed 
out. 

At the very outset the attentive reader of the Vedas 
and the Zend-Avesta will observe the identity of a good 
many terms refemng to priestly functions. The very 
name for “ priest ” in the Zend-Avesta, dthmva, is to be 
recognised in the atharvan of the Vedas, by wMch term a 
priest of Tire and Soma is meant. The Vedic v^ords ishti 
(a series of invocations of several deities, accompanied by 
the offering of the sacrificial cakes, the so-called Purodasha) 
and dhuti (the invocation of one deity vdth the offering, 
within the limits of the isJui) are to be recognised in the 
ishti and dzditi of the Zend-Avesta, where the original 
peculiar significations are lost, and only the general mean- 
ings “ gift ” and “ invocation or praise ” have survived. 
The particular names of several officiating priests, at the 
time of performing a solemn ceremony, are the same in 
both religions. The Hotd, or reciter of the mantras of the 
Eigveda, is identical with the Zaota priest, while the 
Adhvaryu or managing priest, who has to prepare every- 
thing for the Hota, is the same with the Batlmi (now 
called Easpi), who is only the servant of the Zaota or 
chief priest. In the Sraoshdmreza, who represents the 
angel Srosh, the Fratvprasthdtd of the Brahmanical sacri- 
fices may be recognised, because this priest holds in his 
hand a wooden sword, during the time of sacrifice, to drive 
away the evil spirits, which weapon is constantly ascribed 
to Srosh for the same purpose (see p. igo). In the 
AtarevaMishd, who has charge of the vessel in which the 

Tlio performance of the manifold selves at the Dakshina meeting at 
sacrifices enjoined to the Agnihotpis, Poona, between the 15th November 
or the strict followers of the Vedic and isth December 1861, only one 
religion, entails too much expense could be found (and he was from 
upon an individual to be performed Sat&ra) who had performed all the 
by many without public support, numerous sacrifices, some of which 
The Peshwas used to support them, require from six to twelve days for 
Among all the Agnihotris (about their performance and an outlay of 
twelve or niteen) who presented them* many thousands of rupis. 
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firo is, ■wo find the Agnidhra (who holds the fire) of tho 
Bralimaiis. I 

Tho Ynjlshn or Ijashnc ceremony, as performed by the 
Tarsi priests now-a-days (seo p. 139), contains all tho ele- 
ments which constitute the different parts (four or seven) of 
tho Jgotishtoma cycle of sacrifices, the prototype of all the 
Soma sacrifices. The Agnishtoma (i.e., praise of Agni, the 
fire), which is tho opening sacrifice of this cycle and indis- 
pensable for every Agnihotfi to gain the object wished for, 
\iz., heaven, bears a particular resemblance to the perform- 
ance of Ijashnc. Of course, tho whole ceremony is much 
shortened, and the rites changed in accordance with tho 
more enlightened and humane spirit of the Zoroastrian 
rdipon. In the Agnishtoma four goats must be killed 
and tbeir flesh is partly offered to tho gods by tbromng it 
into Agni, the fire, who is tho mediator between gods and 
men, and partly eaten by tho sacrificcr and the priests. 
During the Ijashne ceremony no animal is killed; only 
some hair of an ox is placed in a small vessel and sho^ni, 
together with tho other things, to tho fire. This is now-a- 
da^'s the only remnant of animal sacrifice on this occasion, 
but formerly they used a piece of meat besides. The 
Puroddsha of the Brahmans, or the sacrificial cakes, which 
must be offered to different deities in a certain order, 
during tho recital of two mantras for each deity, is changed 
into a flat kind of bread (eimilnr to a very small pancake), 
called DarAn. Tho fresh milk, required at the time of 
performing the tJpasad ceremony (sec p. 270), is to be 
recognised in the gdushjivya (see p. 139). Ghl, butter, 
&c., required for less important ceremonies at the time of 
the Agnisbtoma (when making tho so-called Pragdjas for 
the six seasons) are represented by the gdush hvdkdo (see 
p. 139). The Zaothra or consecrated water is required at 
the commencement of the Brahmanical sacrifices also, 
where it is called udaka shdnia. 

The most important part of the offerings in both the 
Jyotisbtoma sacrifices and the Ijashne ceremony, is the 
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juice of tlie Soma plant. In both the t\vigs of the plant 
itself (the Brahmans use the stallcs of the Putika, which is 
a substitute for the original Soma, and the Parsis use the 
branches of a particular shrub which grows in Persia) in 
their natural state are brought to the sacred spot, where 
the ceremony is to take place, and the juice is there ex- 
tracted during the recital of prayers. The contrivances 
used for obtaining the juice, as well as the vessels em- 
ployed, are somewhat different, but, on closer inquiry, an 
original identity may be recognised. The Brahmans beat 
the stalks of the plant, which are placed on a large flat 
stone, with another smaller stone till they form a single 
mass ; this is then put into a vessel and water is poured 
over it. After some time this water, which has extracted 
the greenish juice, is poured through a cloth, which serves 
as a strainer, into another vessel. The Parsi priests use, 
instead of stones, a metal mortar with a pestle whereby 
the twigs of the Homa plant, together with one of the 
pomegranate tree, are bruised, and they then pour water 
over them to obtain the juice, which is strained through a 
metal saucer with nine holes. This juice (Parahaoma) has 
a yellow colour, and only very little of it is drunk by one 
of the two priests (the Zaota) who must be present, whereas 
all the Brahmanical priests (sixteen in number), whose 
services are required at the Jyotisbtoma, must drink the 
Soma juice, and some of the chief priests (such as the 
Adhvaryu and Hot^) must even take a very large quantity. 
The Parsi priests never throw any of the juice into the 
fire, but the Brahmans must first offer a certain quantity 
of the iutoxicating juice to different deities, by throwing 
it from variously-shaped wooden vessels into the fire, before 
they are allowed to taste “ the sweet liquor.” The Parsi 
priests only show it to the fire, and then drink it. After- 
wards the juice is prepared a second time by the chief 
priest (Zaota) and then thrown into a well. These two 
preparations of the Homa juice correspond to the morning 
libation (jprdtah smmut) and mid-day libation (inadhyandina 
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stivanrt) of the Brahmans; for the third, or evening liba- 
tion, there ^s'as no opportunity in fho Parsi ritual, because 
no sacrificial rites arc allowed to be performed in the 
evening or night time. 

The Barsom (Barc^xci), or the bundle of twigs which is 
indispensable at the time of reciting Ijaslme, is to be traced 
to one of the sacrificial rites at the great Soma sacrifices. 
It has hitherto been erroneously identified with the Barkis 
or sacred grass (Kusha grass is used) of the Brahmans, 
wliich they spread at their sacrifices os a seat for tho gods 
who are exp)ected to come. But the close connection of 
the Barsom -^dth the Ijoshnc ceremony, and the circum- 
stances that wood (branches of a particular tree) and not 
grass is taken, and that these branches arc laid on a stand, 
not spread on tho floor, lead to the conclusion that it docs 
not represent tho seat for the divine beings, as the Kusha 
grass docs. It refers, in all likoliliood, to a peculiar rite 
at the great Soma sacrifices, which is as yet little known, 
but about which the author had an opportunity of obtain- 
ing oral information. At the time of the Soma libation 
(called Savatxd), which is to bo perfoimed three times on 
the same day, from 8-12 a.m. (morning libation), 1-5 p.m. 
(mid-day libation), 6-rr r.Bf. (evening libation), the three 
Samaveda priests, the Udgdtii, the Prastot&, and the Prati- 
hartS, require a certain number of wooden sticks to be placed 
in a certain order when chanting tho sacred SSmans (verses 
of the Samaveda). They use for this purpose the wood of 
the Udumhara tree, and call them kusha, which name is 
generally given to the sacred grass. In the Agmsbtoma 
fifteen such sticks are required at the morning libation, 
seventeen at noon, and twenty-one in the evening; in 
other sacrifices, such as the Aptoryamo, even a much 
larger number of such sticks is required. The three 
singers must then chant successively, one by one, in a 
very solemn manner, the five parts,^ into which every 


' Such Slm.iTis are called fxtnrha- tu. J Prasldva (prelude), Udgtlha 
bhaktika, ».e., divided into five parts, (th« principal p.irt, to bo chanted bj 
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Saman or verse adapted for singing is divided at certain 
sacrifices, while putting some of the sticlcs into a certain 
proper order. This ceremony is considered to he most 
essential, and unless observed and properly performed, all 
the effect of the Samans (wliich are believed to carry the 
sacrificer iip to heaven, the most important of aU being 
called Eathantaram, “ carriage ”) is lost. 

At the same time there is another peculiar custom to be 
observed, wliich may be traced in the Yasna also. As soon 
as the singers have chanted their verse, one of the Hotas 
must repeat a series of mantras from the Eigveda (not in 
the usual way of repetition, but in one approaching the 
recital of the Yajurveda), in order to praise and extol the 
Saman, which ceremony is called SJiastram. At the end 
of the different Hfis of the Yasna, especially its Gatha 
portion, verses of these hymns are often invoked as divine 
beings, and in Yas. xix. 6 (p. i86) we have seen that it is 
considered very meritorious to worship the Ahuna-vairya 
formula after having repeated it. 

With regard to the division of the Sdmam into five 
parts, it may be remarked that the Ahuna-vairya formula, 
which is as important for the Parsis as the Eathantaram 
SIman was for the Vedic Brahmans, was also divided into 
five parts (see p. i88). 

In the Afringan ceremony of the Parsis (see p. 224) 
there may be discovered a trace of the Brahmanical Apri 
ceremony (see Aitareya Brahmana, ii. 4, p. 28, of the 
author’s edition), wliich is preparatory to the killing and 
offering of the sacrificial goats. The name is the same : 
d-'pri in Sanskrit, d-frt in the Avesta (the formula used 
being dfrindmA), which literally means to “ invite ; ” with 
which invitation the name of the being or beings, in whose 
honour the ceremony is being performed, must always be 
mentioned. The Parsis mention the name of a deceased 
person, or of an angel; the Brahmans insert the names of 

the Pratihdm (response), (great finale), to be chanted by all 

Upadrava (little finale), and Nidhana three. 
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difierent deities 1 (there ere eleven invocations), who aro 
expected to come and enjoy tho meal prepared for them. 
Tlicso solemn invitations being accompanied uith a bless- 
ing, the Parsis understand by this ceremony a benediction, 
which form it seems to have assumed at a vci^' early 
time. 

Thfi Darsha j[>- 6 .rnama «Aft(now and full moon sacrifice) 
seems to correspond with the Dar&n ceremony of the Parsis. 
Both are very simple ; the Brahmans use chiefly the Puro- 
(JSsha, or sacrificial cakes, tho Parsis the sacred bread 
(Darfln), which corresponds to the Purodfisha. 

The ChAturradsya or the sacrifice offered every four 
months or two seasons, corresponds to tho Gahanbir cere- 
mony of the Parsis, whicli is celebrated si.x times a year. 
Sacrificing animals was essential for the proper performance 
of these ceremonies among tbo Parsis until recent times; so it 
is with the Brahmans also. But as to animal sacrifice, there 
is always a great difference between the Brahmanical 
and Zoroastrion rites. Tito Brahmans must throw some 
parts of the slaughtered animal, such as the xapd (peri- 
toneum), into the firo ; while tho Parsis simply consecrate 
the flesh and eat it os a solemn meal, without throwing 
anything into the fire. On such occasions oven the Brah- 
mans now-a-days also eat some of the flesh. 

4.--IlEUQioua OnsEnvANCEs, Domestic Ritrb, and 
CosMoonArmcAi. OriNiONs. 

Although there are a good many simLlaritics to l>o dis- 
covered in respect to observances, domestic rites, &c., wo 
must confine our remarks to a few of the most striking 
points of coincidence. 

The great purification ceremony (see p. 241), by means 
of cow’s urine (called gdniiS), as practised by the Parais to 
this day, may be compared with a similar observance ot 
the Brahmans. The latter use, in order to remove all 

^ See YUsksi's Kirukta, Till. 4-21, ud Max Milller'i Uistorj of Ancient 
SaniVrit Literature,” pp. 463-467. 
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inward impurity from tlie body, the so-called PaTiclui^ 
gamjam, or five products of the most sacred animal, the cow, 
one of which is her urine. This custom comes from the 
most ancient times, when this liquid was regarded as a 
very effective remedy against any disorder of the bodily 
organs. Such remedies as cow-dung and cow’s urine have 
been used even on the continent of Europe by peasant 
physicians down to our times. 

To the Parsis, as well as to the Brahmans, the investi- 
ture with the sacred thread (called hiistz by the Parsis, 
aiwy 6 ,onlmn&ni in the Zend-Avesta) is enjoined as a reli- 
gious duty. As long as this ceremony has not been per- 
formed, one is no real member of either the Brahmanical 
or Zoroastrian community. The time for performing it 
lasts among the Brahmans from the eighth to the sixteenth 
year (see YajnavaUrya, i. 14, 37) ; the Parsis are invested 
with the Kustt in their seventh year. 

With regard to the funeral rites of both religions some 
similarities may be pointed out. After the death - of a 
>man, Brahmans as well as Parsis must pray to raise the 
soul of the deceased up to heaven, which is the so-called 
third-day’s ceremony of the Parsis. On the tenth day 
after the death, the Parsis perform a certain ceremony 
(Ijashne is read), and the Brahmans use the important 
ceremony of KdJcasparsJia, that is, they expose a ball of 
rice to be taken by a crow. 

As to cosmographical opinions the Brahmans divide the 
whole world into seven dvzpas, the Parsis into seven 7 c^s?i- 
vars {Jcarshvare in the Avesta), i.e., zones or regions. Both 
acknowledge a central mountain, which is called by the 
former Iferu, by the latter Alhorz {Hard herezaiti in the 
Avesta). 

n^-^ORIGIN OE THE ZOEOASTRIAN RELIGION. — SPITAJEA 
ZARATHUSHTRA AND HIS PROBABLE AGE. 

After having established, in the preceding section, the 
fact that a close and intimate connection once existed 
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bctvrccn tbo religion of tlic I’arsia and that of the Brah- 
mans, wo may now proceed to traco tho origin of tho 
Zoroastrian rch'gion, and characterise tho period at wliich 
it must have arisen. 

1.— TaActs or the Oniaiw to nr Found norn in the Vedas 

AND ZeND'ATCSTA. 

In the Vedas, ns well as in the older portions of tho 
Zend-Avesta (see the Gdthns), there are sufiicient traces to 
be discovered that tho Zoroastrian religion arose out of a 
vital struggle against tho form which the Bralimanical 
religion had assumed at a certain early period. Both 
creeds are known as diametrically opposed to one another 
in both their scriptures. One is called tho Iwlicf of tlie 
Asuras {Ahum in the Avesta), tho other that of tho Devas. 
Tills circumstanco cannot bo merely accidental, tho less bo, 
w we find the word Asura used in tho older Vedic hymns 
(seo p. 268) in a perfectly good sense, and ns a name of 
several Devas themselves, wliicli fact clearly shows tliat 
there must havo been once a %itnl struggle between tho 
professors of the Dova and thoso of tho Ahura religion, in 
consequence of which tho originally good meaning of A.sura 
was changed to n bad one. 

Although it is, therefore, impossiblo to deny tho exist- 
ence of tho original close connection between tho Deva 
and Asura religions, some might still bo inclined to doubt 
whether the adherents of tho Devn religion were actually 
the direct ancestors of the present Brahmans. It is true 
tho word dtva^ and the cognate word (hjaus are found in 
most of tho Aryan languages with tho meaning of *' heaven,” 
or “divine .being,” and the Deva-worshippors, combated 
by tho Zoroastrians, might be another kindred tribe of tho 
Aryan stock, difTorent from tho Brahmans. But tho fact 
that several of tho Brahmanical Devos are mentioned by 

* Oeat preaerred in tho LUliu&niiin und the Dntno of nn encieut Teutonto 
tlitvas, “god,” and in Ijatin dtut. goil Tiut, preserved in tho word 
The cognate dya«i, '‘heaven, ” ex- "Taeaday” (in Anglo-Saxon: Tiiu 
tant lu the Greek Ztut, gen. Dim, dag). 
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name in the Zend-Avesta, leaves no doubt whatever that 
the opponents of the Ahura religion actually were the 
ancient Brahmans ; for the names of the Devas, mentioned 
in the Zend-Avesta, such as Indra, Sharva, hTasatya, are 
purely Brahmanical, and unknown to any other nation of 
the Aryan stock. 

We have seen above that the names of the Indian Devas 
or gods were not all entered in the list of the Zoroastrian 
Devas or demons, but some of them retained their old. 
dignity by being transformed, in accordance with the 
new spirit of the Zoroastrian religion, from gods into 
angels (Yazatas). The names of these are also identical 
with those of some Vedic deities, such as Aryaman, Mitra, 
Aramati, &c. 

Some of the ancient gods occur with one name in the 
list of angels, and with another in that of the demons. 
Thus, for instance, the Zoroastrian demon, Iiidfa, has 
become, under his other name, Verethraghna (VritrahS,), 
one of the mightiest angels, as has been shown above 
Cp. 275). ^ _ _ 

These facts throw some light upon the age in which that 
great religious struggle took place, the consequence of 
which was the entire separation of the ancient Iranians 
from the Brahmans, and the foundation of the Zoroastrian 
religion. It must have occurred at the time when Indra 
was the chief god of the Brahmans. This was the case at 
that early period to which we must assign the composition 
of the majority of the Yedic hymns, before the Brahmans 
had immigrated into Hindustan Proper. In the post-Vedic 
period, whose events called into existence the great epic 
poems Mah^bhlrata and Il-S,m§.yana, we find Indra’s place 
at the head of the gods occupied by the Trimfirti of Brahma, . 
Vishnu, and Shiva, which idea is utterly foreign to the 
Vedic hymns. The Trimurti never being alluded to in the 
Zend-Avesta, we must assign to the religious struggle a 
much earlier date. 

Before proceeding to fix the probable age of the origin. 
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mony,’' Jcalpa, “ tlie ritual, or tlie doctrine 

of the ceremonies,” is derived. Kampand, therefore, means 
really “performers of sacrificial rites.” 

These two names, him and Icarapan, designate in the 
fullest sense all the spiritual guides of the professors of 
the Deva religion, who tried to put down the adherents of 
the Ahmamazda religion, and we necessarily fin d, there- 
fore, a had meaning attached to them in the Gathas. This 
appears the more strange, as the word Izmi itself forms 
part of the names of highly celebrated personages of 
Iranian antiquity, such as Kavi Husrava (Kai ' Khusro), 
Kavi ]Iav§,ta (Kai Kahad), Kavi Visht^spa (Kai GushtSsp), 
&c., and has become, in its derived adjectival form “Kaya- 
nian,” the designation of a whole dynasty of the ancient 
Bactrian rulers. 

Here the question naturally arises, how could a desig- 
nation, which distinguished the bitterest enemies of the 
Zoroastrian religion, be applied to kings who were, like 
Kavi Ylsht&spa, believed to be its staunchest friends and 
protectors? The only reasonable answer is, that before 
the outbreak of the schism, when the Iranians and Brah- 
mans lived peacefully together, the Kavis were at the 
head of both communities ; and that, on account of their 
violent opposition to the religious and social reforms which 
were adopted by some of the Aryan tribes, such as the 
Iranians, their very name was branded, and became a 
word of abomination with the Zoroastrians. But the 
de.signation having been already closely connected vnth 
their ancient history, and having become the constant 
epithet of some of their greatest heroes and kings, it was 
difficult, nay, impossible, to expunge it entirely in its good 
and high sense from the language. The adversaries of the 
Kavis, therefore, had to rest satisfied with a slight change 
of the hateful word when they wished to use it witlr a 
good meaning. Thus we actually find this word in the old 
texts, when forming part of the names of the great Iranian 
heroes and kings, changed from its only true and original 
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form Kavi into Kavd, as, for instance, Katd Vi^itdhpa, 
instead of Aai»i Vishtdspa} 

Now this word KavA became n party name, denoting the 
opponents of the Deva religion. And in this sense we find 
it nninistakcably emploj'cd in the ancient Vcdic hymns. 
KavdsaJeha or JCavdri or ifara/nu, which all mean "fol- 
lowers of Kavfi or adherents of Kava,” aro names, given to 
the enemies of Indra and the despisers of his sacred drink 
(Soma). In one passage (Rv. v. 34, 3) Kavdsakha is even 
called a by which name the disciples and earliest 

followers of Zarathushtra arc denoted in tho Gftthas (see 
p. 169). Indra is there said to turn out the ^fnghava, who 
follows the Knva party, from his possession, which refers 
to the settlements (^aithas) of the Iranians. 

Tliat Zarathushtra’s attacks were really directed against 
tho Soma sacrifices of tho Brahmans, undeniably follows 
from several passages of tho Gfithas (see Yes. .xxxil 3 ; 
xlviii. 10), This is hot to he wondered at, if wo bear in 
mind that tho Indian tribes, as described in the ancient 
hymns of tho Vedas, never engaged themselves in their 
frequent predatory excursions for stealing cows, horses, 
sheep, &c., without having previously secured the assist- 
ance of Indra by preparing for him a solemn Soma feast 
Tho Karapans dressed it in duo manner, and tho Kavis 
composed or applied thoso verses which were best calcu- 
lated to induce Indra to accept tho invitation. Tho Kavis 
were believed to recognise by certain signs tho arrival of 
the god. After he had enjoyed tho sweet beverage, tho 
delicious honey, and was supposed to be totally inebriated, 
then the Kavis promised victory. Tho inroads were under- 
taken, headed by those Kavis who had previously intoxi- 
cated tliemselves, and they appear to have been in most 
cases successful. The Iranian settlera, who had to suffer 
so much from these attacks (seo p. 173), ascribed the 
success to those Soma sacrifices, wliich, therefore, mxist 

* See farther p&Tticulari in the avthot’a worVoa tho O^that, L p. 179, 180, 
and iu !•. 338*41. 
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have been objects of abomination and horror to them., 
But the belief in the great efficacy of such- a ceremony, as 
the solemn squeezing and preparing of the Soma juice, 
being too deeply rooted in the minds of the Iranians, as 
well as in those of the ancient Indians, the Iranians for- 
sook only the old Aryan fashion of preparing the sacred 
drink, and invented one of their own, which was more in 
accordance with the spirit of their new religion (see p. 282), 
As we have seen, Spitama Zarathushtra himself never 
mentions this reformed Homa (Soma) ceremony in the 
G§,thas; it is doubtful, therefore, whether it existed in 
his time, or, if so, whether he approved of it. It is true, 
legends were afterwards circulated, to the effect that he 
himseK had given his sanction to this ceremony, as the 
reader will have learned from the Homa Yasht (see p. 1/6). 

Having established now, beyond any reasonable doubt, 
the fact that the Zoroastrian religion arose in consequence 
of a serious conflict of the Iranians with those other Aryan 
tribes which emigrated into Hindustan Proper, and whose 
leaders became in later times the founders of Brahmanism, 
the questions as to the cause of this religious schism, the 
leader of the seceding party, and the time at which this 
great event happened, have to be decided. 

2. — Causes of the Schism. 

The causes, which led to the schism, may be readily 
learned from the more ancient parts of the Zend-Avesta, 
especially from the Gathas. They were of a social and 
political as well as of a religious nature. The Aryan 
tribes, after they had left their original home, which was 
in all hkielihood a cold country (see the allusions to it in 
the first and second Pargards of the Vendidad), led mainly 
a pastoral life, and cultivated only occasionally some 
patches of land for their own support. In this state we 
find the ancient Aryan community throughout the earlier 
Vedic period, and the Brahmanical tribes were given to 
this nomadic life as long as they occupied the upper part 
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of the Pnnjab, vhence they nftcnrnrds cniigralcd into 
Hindustan Proper. Some of these tribes, ^vlioui we may 
stylo the Iranian proper, became soon weary of tlicso 
consLant wanderings, and after having reached such places 
between the Oxxm and Yaxartes rivers and the htgldand of 
Bactria as were deemed fit for permanent settlements, they 
forsook the pastoral life of their ancestors and their brother 
tribes, and became ngrictiltarists. In consequence of this 
change the Iranians estranged lhein«clves from the other 
Aryan tribes, which still clung to the ancestoral occupa* 
tion, and allured by the hope of obtaining booty, regarded 
those settlements os the most suitable objects for their in- 
cureions and skirmishes. How frequent llicsc attacks of 
the Dcva*worshippcrs upon the property of the Marda* 
yasnions must have been, tho reader can learn from the 
fonnula, by which tho Deva^worshippers abjured their 
religion, and entered tho community of the Iranians (sco 
p. 173), and from some verses of the Gilthas (especially 
Yas. xxxii. and xlvi.). 

TIjo success of the attacking Hevn-worshippers was, ns 
wo have seen, mainly ascribed to spells (mantras) and 
sacrificial skill. Tlicir religion, thcTofoTC, must have bO' 
come an object of hatred in the eyes of the Iranians, 
although tho latter were well aware that it was closely 
related to their omj, or even to a certain extent identical 
with it. Tlicir own religion, therefore, had to bo totally 
changed, in order to break up nil communication whatever 
with the devastators of their ficltlcmcnts. Tlio Dova reli- 
gion was branded as the source of all mischief and wicked- 
ness, and instead of it, tho Ahum religion of ngricnlturo 
was instituted, which separated thorn thenceforth for ever 
from their Brahmanical brethren. 

If we ask who instituted this Ahura religion, wo can 
hardly hclicve that it was the work of n single man only, 
though it is not to bo denied that tho peculiar form which 
it assumed was mainly duo to one great pemonage, Spitaina 
Zarathushtra. 
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3. — Spitama Zarathushtiia. 

In the Gathas we find Zarathushtra alluding to old 
revelations (Yas. xlvi. 6), and praising the wisdom of the 
Saosliya‘nt 6 , " fire-priests ” (Yos. xlvi. 3; xhuii, 12), He 
exhorts his party to respect and revere the Aliyra, (Yas. 
xliii. 15), Ic., the Angiras of the Vedic hymns, who formed 
one of the most ancient and celebrated priestly families of 
the ancient Aryans, and who seem to have been more 
closely connected ^vith the ante-Zoroasti-ian form of the 
Parsi religion than any other of the later Brahmanical 
families. These Angiras are often mentioned together 
with the Atharvans or fire-priests (which word, in the 
form dtliram, is the general name given to the priest caste 
in the Zend-Avesta), and both are regarded in the Vedic 
literature as the authors of the Athaivaveda which is 
called the Veda of the Atharvangiras, or the Atharvdna, 
or Angirasa veda, ic., the Veda of the Atharvans or Angiras.i 
This work was for a long time not acknowledged as a proper 
Veda by the Brahmans, because its contents, which consist 
chiefly of spells, charms, curses, mantras for IdUing ene- 
mies, &c., were mostly foreign to the three other Vedas, 
which alone were originally required for sacrifices. On 
comparing its contents with some passages in the Yashts 
and Vendidad, we discover a great similarity. 

Although a close connection between the ante-Zdroas- 
trian and the Atharvana and Angirasa religion can hardly 
be doubted, yet this relationship refers only to the magical 
part, wliich was believed by the ancient Greeks to be the 
very substance and nature of the Zoroastrian religion. 

In all lilcelihood, as the names Atharvana and Angirasa, 
or fire-priests, indicate, the worship of fire was a charac- 
teristic feature of this ancient religion. 

The Saoshyanto, or fire-priests, who seem to be identical 
with the Atharvans, are to be regarded as the real prede- 
cessors of Spitama Zarathushtra, who paved the way for 

^ See Max Miillor’s History of Ancient Sanslcrit Literature, p. 448. 
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the gTf.it religious reform carried out Ijy the Jotter. It is 
distinctly soid (Vas. liiL 2) that tlie good Ahum religion 
ivas revc.ilcd lo them, and that tiioy pTofc3?c<I it in opposi- 
tion to the Deva religion, like Zaralhushtm himself and 
his disciples (Yas. xii. 7 ; see p, 173), We must, therefore, 
regnnl these ancient sagc-i as the founders of the Ahura 
religion, ■who first introduced ngriculturc and made it a 
religious dtity, and commenced war ng.iin.st the Dcv.i rcli- 
gion. 

TIig struggle may have lasted! for scvcml ccnturic.s l>cforo 
Spitanm Zaralliushtra appeartnl in Iran, professedly by 
divine command, lo striko a death-blow at idolatry, and 
to l«nish it for ever from hta nativu soil. Ilut however 
this may have Ijccn, the decisive step of completely sepa- 
rating the contending parties from one another, and estab- 
lishing a new community governed hy new laws, was taken 
by Spitanm Zarathushlra. He h.^s, tlierefore, many claims 
to 1)0 regarded as the founder of tlio true Mazdayasnian or 
Parsi religion, which absorbed tho old Ahura religion of 
the ancient firo-pric.sU. lie himself was one of tho 
Saoshyanto or fire-priests, because wo find him, when 
standing before tho sacred fire, delivering his speeches and 
receiving answers from Ahuramozda out of tho sacred 
flames. 

Tho events of his life arc almost all enshrouded in dark- 
ness, lo dispel whicli will bo for ever impossible, should no 
authentic hLsl0ric.1l records bo discovered in Paclria, his 
home. Tlio reports regarding him, given by tljo Greeks 
and Poraans (see the first hlssay), aro ns unhislorical and 
legendary os those found in tho majority of tho Avesta 
books themselves. In tJic Vendidnd and tho Ynshts (see 
p. 212) he is represented to us not as a historical, but as 
a dogmatical personalty, stripped of nearly everything that 
is peculiar to human nature, and vested witli a super- 
natural and wholly divine power, standing next to God 
himself and being oven elovatod nhovc tho archangels. 
Tho temptations of the devil, whose whole empire was 
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tlireatened by the great prophet, form a favourite subject 
of the traditional reports and legends. He was the con- 
centration of all wisdom and truth, and the master and 
head of the whole living creation (see p. 21 1). 

The only source whence we may derive some very scanty 
historical facts is the older Yasna. In this part of the 
scriptures only, he appears before our eyes as a real man, 
acting a great and prominent part in the history of Ins 
country, and even in the history of the whole human race 
in general He was a member of the Spitama family, 
which name is given to the Ha^cJm^spas also (Tas. xlvi. 
15), who seem, therefore, to have been his nearest relations. 
His father’s name was Pdurusliaspa^ according to the later 
Yasna and Vendidad, Of his children only Hs daughter 
PaouTUchista (Yas. liii. 3) is mentioned by the two names 
Ha6clia4aspdnd Spitdud, which can be interpreted only as 
"belonging to the Spitama family of the Haechadaspa 
lineage.” He was distinguished by the surname Zara- 
thusMo'a, which the Greeks corrupted to Zarastrades or 
Zoroastres, and the Eomans to Zoroaster, by winch name 
alone he is known to Europeans, while the Persians and 
Parsis changed it to Zardosht. Although the original 
meaning of this name is imcertain,^ yet it can hardly be 
doubted that it was not merely the proper name of the 
founder of the Parsi religion, but denoted a certain high 
dignity, that of the high-priest of the country. This fol- 
lows clearly from Yas. xix. (see p. 188), where the Zara- 
thushtra is mentioned as the fifth chief, in those countries 
where there are four others of an inferior order, and as the 
fourth, where there are only three others below him ; and 
it is also evident from the title ZaraPlmshtrdtemd. This 


^ See the author’s work on the author suggested formerly, but 
Gfithas, ii. p. 245-46, note i, where “senior, chief ” (in .a spiritual sense), 
the different explanations of the and the word may he traced to the 
name hitherto given are mentioned Sanskrit jurat, which means in com-’ 
and refuted. The most probable pounds “old;" usUtra is then equi- 
meaning of “ Zarathushtra ’’ is not valent to ultara, “superior, excel- 
“the most excellent poet,” as the lent.” 
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title must mean, according to grammar ^ma. being the 
superlative suiBx), " the greatest or highest Zarathushtra," 
which dGnomination can be understood only if we assume 
the existence of several contemporaneous Zarathushtras, 
at whose head he was placed. The name “ Zarathushtra'’ 
must, therefore, have conveyed in ancient times nearly the 
same meaning as the word “Dastur" does nowadays: it 
must have meant the spiritnnl guide and head of a whole 
district, or even province. The Zaraihushlrdicmo is, there- 
fore, to be compared with the Dastur-i-Dastur^n or chief 
high-priest. Even according to tho notions of the modern 
Parsis, a Dastur occupies a very high rank among them; 
ho is a ratu or chief in the living creation, and in his praise 
and honour even ceremonies may be performed. 

A clear proof that the word “ Zarathushtra " itself was 
not alone deemed safHcient to distinguish the prophet 
from other men, is that his family name “ Spitama ” is 
generally prefixed' when he is spoken of. This circum- 
stance implies distinctly that there were other Zarathush- 
tras besides tho one who was distinguished by tho name 
“Spitama," and who alonewas regarded as tho real founder 
of the Mazdayasnian religion. 

His home seems to have been in Bactria, which is called 
JBerchhdha drmaiti in the Guthas, and Mhhdhi (a corrup- 
tion of the former) in the Veudidad. In his own works ho 
calls himself a mdtkran, “reciter of mantras," a ddta, 
" messenger/’ sent by Ahuramazda, a speaker {maretan) ; 
he listens to tho oracles given, by the spirit of nature 
{glusk nrvd), and sacred words are revealed to him by 
Ahuramazda through the 

His doings are best learned from the G&thas, extracts 
from which have been given above (see pp. 149-170), so we 


^ In a similar manner eacli of the 
present Dasturs introducea the title, 
Z>'i8tar, betiveen his awn name ami 
that of his father, so that bis o-wn 
name is prefixed to the title, as, for 


instance, Peshotan Dastor Bebmmji 
Sanjana (sec tlic titlc'page of that 
learned Dastur’s edition of the DJn 
kaid). 
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may here confine ourselves to a few remarks as to the 
probable age in which he hverj. 

4. — ^ThE! Age when Spitama Zarathushtra Lived. 

The accounts given of the time when he is said to have 
fiourished, differ so widely from one another, that it is impos- 
sible to fix exactly the era when he was hving. The Greeks 
and Eomans make him very ancient, Xanthos of Lydia 
(b.c. 470), the earhest Greek witer who mentions Zoroaster, 
says that he lived about 600 years before the Trojan war 
(about B.c. 1800). Aristotle and Eudoxus place his era 
as much as 6000 years before Plato, others say 5060 years 
before the Trojan war (see Pliny, Historia Xaturahs, xxx. 
1-3). Berosos, the Babylonian historian, makes him a' 
King of the Babylonians, and the founder of a dynasty, 
which reigned over Babylon between b.c. 2200 and b.c. 
2000. 

The Parsis believe that their prophet lived at the time 
of Darius’s father, Hystaspes, whom they identify with the 
Kmcb Vishtd^a of the Zend-Avesta, or Kai Gusht^sp of 
the Sh^hn^mah, and place his era accordingly about B.c, 
550. But the groundlessness of this supposition may be 
seen on comparing the names of the predecessors of Hys- 
taspes with those of the ancestors of Yisht^spa. The 
lineage of Vishtds^a, or Hystaspes, according to the Bisutfin 
cuneiform inscription of - Darius, and the statements of 
Herodotus, is as follows: — SdJchdiTianish (Achsemenes), 
GliaisJipish (Teispes), Ariydrdmna (Ariaramnes), Arshdma 
(Arsames), VisTitdqpa (Hystaspes), Ddrayavush (Dareios). 
But the lineage of VisMd^a or Gushtasp, according to 
the Avesta and Sh&hnS-mah, is as follows : — Kdvi Kmdta, 
(Kat-Kab&d), Ahm TIsa (Kat-Kafis), Kam Husrava (Kai 
Khusro), Awrm^sjga, (LahurS,sp), Kava Visktdspci (Kai 
Gushtasp). Erom these genealogies it will be seen that 
the names of the ancestors of the Visht§,spa mentioned in 
the cuneiform inscriptions (called Hystaspes by the Greeks), 
are totally different from those of the -ancestors of the 
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VlslitAspa celebrated in Zoroastrian tradition (the Gushtasp 
of the Shahniraah). We must, therefore, conclude that 
the Vishl^pa of Iranian tradition was a totally distinct 
person from the Ilyataspcs of tbo Greeks, the father of 
Darius. That the Persians themselves, in the time of the 
Sasanians, ■were quite uncertain os to •Nvhen the former 
Vishtispa lived, appears clearly from the testimony of the 
historian Agalhios, quoted in p. 11. 

On comparing the accounts of the Greeks aoout the 
early era of Zoroaster, -with the researches into the original 
texts of the Parai scriptures, we must believe their con- 
current testimony to bo much more t^ust^vorthy and reli- 
able than the opinions held by the modern Parsis. There 
can he no doubt •whatever that Spitama Zorathushtra, 
the founder of the Parsi religion, lived at a very early 
period, because the great religious movement, of which ho 
was tho chief leader, is oven alluded to in the earlier 
portions of the Vedas. Of his liigh antiquity at least two 
significant traces may bo discovered in the present Zend- 
Avesta. Firstly, as we liavo seen in tho fifteenth section 
of tho third Essay, his writings stand at tho head of the 
extensive Avesta literature, whidi required centuries for 
its growth, and which was already complete about B.C. 
400. Secondly, he is expressly called "tho famous in 
Airyana vaej 6 " (Yas. ix. 14), which means, "tho famous 
in tho Aryan home,” whence tbo Iranians and Indians 
emigrated in times immemoriol. This title would cer- 
tainly not have been given to liirn had his follow’crs not 
believed him to have been living at that early time. 
Under no circumstances can we assign him a later date 
than B.o. 1000, and one may even find reasons for placing 
lus era much earlier and making him a contemporary of 
Moses. Pliny, who compares both Iiloses and Zoroaster, 
whom he calls inventors of two different kinds of magic 
rites, goes much further in stating that Zoroaster lived 
several thousand years before Moses (Historia Naturalis, 
XXX. 2). The confusion of opinions regarding his age was. 
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no doubt, mainly caused by his appellation “ Zarathuslitra” 
or high-priest, which was afterwards taken as the proper 
name of the prophet. The assertion that he was born at 
Baglwb {Rai near Teheran) is owing to the circumstance 
that, according to Yasna xix. (see p, i88), this large town 
seems to have been governed by the Zarathushtras them- 
selves; it was, therefore, pre-eminently the Zoroastrian 
country. 

m. — SPITAMA. zakathushtra’s theology and philosophy, 

AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE DEVELOPl^IENT OF THE 

PARSI RELIGION. 

Having shown in the preceding section the historical 
origin of the Zoroastrian religion, we may proceed next 
to consider the new ideas, theological and philosophical, 
which Spitama Zarathushtra introduced into the world, 
and in consequence of which he may be said to have 
become the founder of a new religion, and to have exer- 
cised a lasting influence on the liistory of the human 
mind. 

His real doctrines, untouched by the speculations of 
later ages, can be learned only from the older Yasna, chiefly 
from the Gathas. The leading idea of his theology was 
Ifonothcism, i.e., that there are not many gods, but only 
one; and the principle of his speculative philosophy 
was Diudism, i.e., the supposition of two primeval causes 
of the real world and of the intellectual; wliile his moral 
philosophy was moving in the Triad of thought, word, and 
deed. Having regard to the early period at wliicli he 
must have lived, long before the Greeks were acquainted 
vith anything like pliilosophical speculation, we cannot 
expect him to have established a complete and developed 
system of pliilosophical thoughts, which cannot even be 
said of Plato ; but the few philosophical ideas which may 
be discovered in his sayings, show that he was a great and 
deep thinker, who stood far above his contemporaries, and 
even above the most enlightened men of many subsequent 
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centuries. Tlie great fame ho enjo3’cd, oven Trith tlio 
ancient Greeks and Romans who were so proud ot* their 
o^’m learning and wisdom, is a sufficient proof of the liigh 
and pre«eminDnt position ho must once liave occupied in 
the history of the progress of the human mind. 

I. — ZAnxTnusirrRA^s Monotiieism. 

That his theology was mainly based on monotheism, 
one may easily ascertain from tlio GSthos, especially from 
the second (see pp. 1 5 5-16^. His predecessors, the Saosh- 
yantO, seem to have worshipped a plurality of good spirits, 
whom they called Ahuras, “ the living ones,” who were 
opposed to tlic Devos. Spitama, not satisfied with this 
indistinct expression of tho Divino Being, reduced this 
plurality to unity. Tho new name, by which he called 
tho Supremo Being, was AhwA mazdAo, which means, “ the 
Ahura \7ho is called Jfazdfio.” Mazddo, whicli has been 
compared with the Vcdic mcdkds , " wise ” (or when applied 
to priests, “skilful, able to make everything”), means 
cither “joint creator,” or “ creator of all.” ^ Those Ahuras 
who were regarded as creative powers might have been 
already called by the name mazddo (wo find tho plural, 
mazddonhd, inYas. xlv. i)hy the Saoshyanto; but these 
old fire-priests had no clear conception of tho nature and 
working of this creative power. Although Spitama com- 
bined tho two names (which were formerly used sepa- 
rately, and not intimately connected with one another) 
into one appellation, Ahnrd-TnazddOf yet tliey were still 
not considered as a compound, because wo find both con- 

i Thnt tnastldouiiliouetleall/ideii- ii VC17 frequently prefixed to other 
ileal Trjth Sana, nedhdt, ia not to be words ; and if prefixed to dhdo, 
denied, but its original meaning is “creating,” the compound must be 
not "wise." Were this the case, wo changed, according to phoneticallaws, 
ought to suppose it to be s contrac* into mazddo. The general meaning 
tion of matti-dMo, “producing wis- of ma^ being “together with, nU" 
doai;“but!wa»/»,“thought, wisdom,” {ee® Visp. xjf. z), the word mazddo 
(Sans, mati) is generally affixed, not must mean either “joint creator,” or 
prefixed, to another word, as in tari~ “creator of all,” as may be clearly 
matft, “perverse thought, disobedi- seen from Yas. xlv. i, 
ence.” liut the word mo^, “ with," 
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stituent parts subject to, inflection ahw'di onazddi in 
the dative, not AJiura-mazddi) ; one part, Mazddo, -was tbe 
chief name; tbe other, ahiira, was an adjectival epithet. 
But in consequence of their being jointly employed to 
express the name of the Supreme Being, they were after- 
wards considered a compound, as we may distinctly see 
from the cuneiform inscriptions of the Achgemenian kings, 
where the Supreme Being is generally called Adjramazdd, 
and only the latter part of the word is subject to inflection, 
except in a few instances where both words are inflected. 
In the Sasanian times the name was changed to AdJiar- 
mazdi, and in modern Persian to Sdrmazd or Ormouzd, 
which forms are used by the Parsis nowadays. In the 
Gathas we find the two words frequently separated, and 
indiscriminately employed to express the name “ God,” as 
no difference of meaning is attached to either. In trans- 
lating them, Ahma may best be rendered by '‘living” 
or “ lord,” and Mazddo by “ wise ”• or " creator of the 
universe.” 

Spitama Zarathushtra’s conception of Aliuramazda as 
the Supreme Being is perfectly identical with the notion 
of Eloldbn (God) or Jehovah, which we find in the books 
of the Old Testament. Ahuramazda is called by him 
“ the Creator of the earthly and spiritual life, the Lord of 
the whole universe, in whose hands are all the creatures.” 
He is the light and source of light ; he is the wisdom and 
intellect. He is in possession of all good things, spiritual 
and worldly, such as the good mind {vohu-mand), immor- 
tality (amcrcidd), health (Jiaurvaidd), the best truth. (as7ia 
vahishta), devotion and piety {drmaiti), and abundance of 
every earthly good ^ {Jehshathra vairya). All these gifts 
he grants to the righteous man, who is upright in thoughts, 
words, and deeds. As the ruler of the whole universe, he 
not only rewards the good, but he is a punisher of the 
wicked at the same time (see Yas, xhii. 5 ). All that is 
created, good or evil, fortune or misfortune, is his work 

' See CBiiecially Yas. xlni. i (p. 167), 
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(Tns. xlviii. 4- p. 167, and li. 6 , p. 1C9). A acparate evil 
spirit o[ cqunl power willi Almramazdo, and always 
oppo'^cd to him, is enliraly foreign to Zamthnahtra’s 
theology’ ; though the cjistcnce of such an opinion among 
tljo ancient Zorox'ilrians can }>o gathered from some of t))c 
later writings, such as the Vendidad. 

3.— ZATiATncsnTax’sTwo I'munvAi. PatKCiriTa. 

T)icopimon,sogcncrally cntcrUuncd now, that Zarathush- 
tra was preaching a Dualism, that is to say, the idea of 
two original independent spirits, one good and the other 
bad, utterly distinct from each other, and one counter- 
acting the creation of the other, is owing to a confusion of 
his philosophy with his theology. Having arrived at the 
grand idea of the unity and indivisibility of the Supremo 
Being, ho undertook to solve the great problem which has 
engaged t!ic attention of so many wise men of antiquity’, 
and oven of modern limes, viz., how are the imperfections 
discoverable in the world, the various kinds of cWIs, 
wickedness, and baseness, compatible with tbo goodness, 
holiness, and justice of God t This great thinker of remote 
antiquity solved this difficult question philosophicnlbj by 
the supposition of two primeval causes, which, though 
different, were united, and produced tlic world of material 
things, as well aa tliat of the epirit ; which doctrine may 
best be learned from Yoa. xxx. (sec pp. 149-151). 

The one, who produced the ** rerdity’ " (yaya), is called 
ro}iu-man 6 , “ the good mind,” the other, through wliom tho 
** non-reality' ” (ajyditx) originated, hears tlio name al-on 
matid, "tho eWl mind.” All good, true, and perfect things, 
which fall under the category of "reality,” are the produc- 
tions of tho “good mind;" while all that is bad and 
delusive, belongs to the sphere of " non-reality," and is 
traced to the “evil mind.” Tlicy are tho two moving 
causes in tho universe, united from tho beginning, and 
therefore, caUod “ twins ” (yemd. Sans, yamau). They nro 
present cveiywhere ; in Ahuramozda as well ns in men. 
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These two primeval principles, if supposed to be united 
in Ahuramazda himself, are not called voliu-rmno and 
akem mand, but speMd mainyush, “ the beneficent spirit>” 
and angrd mainyush, "the hurtful spirit.” That Angro- 
mainyush is no separate being, opposed to Ahuramazda, is 
to be gathered unmistakeably from Yas, xix. 9 (see p. 187), 
where Ahuramazda is mentioning his " two spirits,” who 
are inherent in his own nature, and are in other passages 
(Yas. Ivii. 2, see p. 189) distinctly called the "two creators” 
and “ the two masters ” {ipdyu). And, indeed, we never 
find Angro-mainynsh mentioned as a constant opponent of 
Ahuramazda in the G^thas, as is the case in later "writings. 
The e"vil against which Ahuramazda and all good men are 
fighting is called druhhsh, “ destruction, or he,” which is 
nothing but a personification of the Devas. The same 
expression for the " evil ” spread in the world, we find in 
the Persian cimeiform inscriptions, where, moreover, no 
opponent of Ahuramazda, hke Angr6-mainyush is ever 
mentioned. God (Adramazid), in the rock records of 
King Darius, is only one, as Jehovah is in the Old Testa- 
ment, having no adversary whatsoever. 

Spent6'mainyush was regarded as the author of all that 
is bright and shining, of all that is good and useful in 
nature; while Angro-mainyush called into existence all 
that is dark and apparently noxious. Both are as insepar- 
able as day and night, and though opposed to each other, 
are indispensable for the preservation of creation. The 
beneficent spirit appears in the blazing flame, the presence 
of the hurtful one is marked by the wood converted 
into charcoal. Spento-mainyush has created the light of 
day, and Angro-mainyush the darkness of night; the 
former awakens men to their duties, the latter lulls them 
to sleep. Life is produced by Spent6-mainyush, but ex- 
tinguished by Angr6-mamyush, whose hands, by releasing 
the soul from the fetters of the body, enables her to rise 
into immortality and everlasting life. 
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j.— prvftinr^itv? f*rr.»nxTttr«n?ftfc*« <>rtiirSirr.r«r 

Tnc C<T::citn ; S;\ >*ii am* 

ir*\Tiuc. 

Suf}i is l);<’ f*ri::innl »;<'')'■'!) of ih** iwti cn .\- 

1i^ f spin!*, wJjo form t rj)y two jviTli tif ;b'* 

in tl.e c^)i}rfr of Ism*'. t3»’5 ilwrin'' of tlio 
fi'untler wa.-? R«*J c<jrr«|<Jr4. in cttn"*<ju*'nct3 of 

misumlorJ-iaiUn;** omi mlorj S;'cnlo- 

rnninii n*lMVft.s !nV''n r.i a inmo of Al.nmjnnr/ln Jjinj.'-' lf. 
nnJ of c*>ur?i\ Ai5;’J\Vnninyt:s!). i>y rntm-h 

fjTjm Aljum!nnr*J.i, w.i« nyarxit^i o' *)je consJant 
mlvt-rar)* of /MiisraniJirJfl; llmt lJ>c Jhnlism of Ootl nn«l 
Devil art)'.i*. }jtcli of the two jtpjri;' wm con'idruNl an 
jnt!tl»cnt)fnl ruJ'r oJMkaM'Onn? Jo tWrov tlm cn-alion of 
Ike oUier, nnJ thus l»otl) consJnnl war, lln' 

j)ualifm i.i l>c5l |"•r^oivt’il in the fir^l farpinl of tlio 
Vcndiilatl. Afur Ih- *overci;:n»ty nml imlri'-julcnce of 
Uio,*'' two Fpirilunl ruler* wa' once ockni)wU<!;C''d ky lomo 
of llie most jnnucnlial kadfrs’uf th« con;,»Ti‘;raljon fonndi'<l 
by Spitamn i^raUmshlrtt, t-arh of tbrin was lljcn snpjxj’ed 
to bavo, like lenxjlrial rub r*, hia own council and court 
Till! nmnlnT of camicillor^t was fa^l nt «ix, who wrro 
rcg.mUtl as the aclunl jjuveniori of ilio whule univerae, 
each ruling over n fvparjvtc province assigned to him by 
hia apiriiual ruler. To Ahummnzdn, or Sj'cnlO-mainyu.sh, 
no other iKiwer was left but to jut- side over iIjq cele-ilial 
council. \Ve <ifien find him own included in tho mimlKir 
of the celcBlial councillor*, who iiro then called **lho seven 
Aineahasjjcntici" (now corrupted to Ainshiwj^cnds), i.f., 
iimnorlal benefactors. 

The Bcvernl immea, by which \vc find the Aine.shasjMintaa 
called, viz., Vohu-niand, Asha-vahWilu, Khslmllira-vairya, 
Spcnla-AnnniH, lliinrvitifld, and jVmf'rcind, tiro fj-cquently 
mentioned in the (luthos, but they nro, im the reader may 
clearly ace from the parages (aco Yns. xlvli. i) ns well im 
from clymolo> 37 , nothing but ubstmet nouna mid ideas 

u 
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representing all the gifts which Ahnramazda, as the only 
Lord, grants to those who worship him with a sincere 
heart, hy always speaking truth, and performing good 
actions. In the eyes of the prophet they were no person- 
ages ; that idea being imported into the sayings of the 
great master by some of his successors. 

VoHU-MANo (Bahman) is regarded as the vital faculty 
in all living beings of the good creation. Originally, his 
name was nothing but a term for the good principle, as 
emanating from Ahuramazda, who is, therefore, called the 
father of Yohu-mano. He pervades the whole living good 
creation, and all the good thoughts, words, and deeds of 
men are wrought by him. 

Asha-yahishta (Ardibahisht) represents the blazing 
flame of Are, the light in luminaries, and brightness and 
splendour of any kind whatever, wherever it may exist. 
The first part of the name, asha (plural of aslicm), has 
various meanings, such as “ rectitude, righteousness, truth,” 
and its epithet vahishfa means originally “ most splendid, 
beautiful,” but was afterwards used in the more general 
sense of “ best.” Light being of the nature of Aliuramazda, 
and being believed to pervade the whole good creation, 
Asha-valiishta represents the omnipresence of the Divine 
Being. light maintaining the vitality of the whole crea- 
tion, animate and inanimate, and being the cause of all 
growth, Asha-vahishta is the preserver, of all life and all 
that is good. He represents, in this respect, God’s Pro- 
vidence. 

Kshathea-vaieta (Shahrivar) presides -over metals and 
is the giver of wealth. His name means simply posses- 
sion, wealth,” afterwards it was applied to metal and 
money. Wealth is considered as a gift from Ahuramazda. 

Spenta-AeiVIAITI (Spendarmad or Isfendarmad), “the 
bountiful Armaiti,” represents the earth. The original 
meaning of Armaiti, as we have seen above (see p. 274), 
however, is “ devotion, obedience.” She represents the 
pious and obedient heart of the true worshipper of Aliura- 
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znar<ln, wlio pcmt! (»o«l nlone triili Ixxlv arjfl 5 o«l, '\V 7 jen 
1)10 name U niJplitNl !o llio earth, it means Ihnl aho b tljo 
servant of inon, who, if well treated (i.e., cnllivalcd), will 
yield nbnndancG of focKl. 

llAUnVATAi) and AwruirrAO (KliortlAd and Amanl.wl) 
lircsidG over vegetation, and prcnlucc all kinds of fniiU; 
l»nt UjIs w very likely not their original meaning. Aa tho 
names indicate (//ourro/J^/ in**aua "complclcne.M, hcaitli," 
and Arr.(r<tdif, ‘^iinmortnlity ")* they repre'^ent (ho preser* 
^•ation of (he origin.tl uncomtpl<*<l atatc of (ho good crea- 
tion, and il-S remaining in the fame c<jndition ns that in 
which it was cTvato'l hy fJotl, They are generally l»olh 
meutioncil together, and cxj)ress, tliereforv, a uinglo coin- 
jwund idea, 

Quito separate from tlic cclcslmlcmincil Hlanda Phaosua 
(Sro2h), who Is, however, tv'gatdcd na on archangel vested 
with very liigh i>owcra. Wiilo the Amcsljaspcntaa in 
Ifarathushtfn’s eyes rcprc?etite<l nothing hut tlie qtmlilles 
and gills of Ahunnnazda, Sraosha ccenis (o have been con- 
sidered by him ns a jwjronnlily. lie is llio angel who 
stands l>etwccn God and nmn, llic great teacher of tho 
good religion who instructed the propliet in it ITu shows 
the way to heaven and pronounces judgment on lininan 
actions after death (for further infonnnlion seo t!»o Srosh 
Vasht, p. 1 89). Originally his irnmo meant “ Imaring " (from 
the root sni to hear), wliicb, taken in n religious sense, 
iric.ms thcs,scred tradition. In this rc-spcct wo may ht’st 
compare tlio svonl willi the Sanskrit S/iruti, by whicli 
name tho Brahmans uiulcrstond tho sacred tradition, os 
laid down in the various parts of tho Vedas, especially in 
that wliicli treats of sacrificial rites. All that is said of 
Srosh, in tlio Srosh Ynsld, fully agrees with this meaning 
of his name. We must, therefore, reganl In’m only ns tlio 
personification of tlie whole divino service, including tlio 
praycra as svell as tlio sacrificinl rites. Wlicn he is s.iul 
to bo Ibo guardian of the wholo creation, and llint witlioiit 
bis protection tbo world would fall n prey to the demons, 
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it is meant that men must offer up prayers to God and 
worship him ; and should they fail to do so, the good mind 
{V oMi-mand) within them becomes powerless, and the bad 
mind {Aheni-mand) takes entire possession of them, insti- 
gating them to commit sins and crimes, in consequence of 
which they will become utterly cast away, both in this 
life and in that to come. Srosh fights chiefly against the 
Devas. This means, that the Zoroastrian divine service is 
destined to counterbalance the mischief which the Indian 
Devas were supposed to be domg to the good creation. 

Like Ahuramazda, his adversary Angro-mainyush was, 
in later times, supposed to be also surrounded by a council. 
This idea is completely foreign to the older texts, and is 
evidently only an imitation of the celestial council. The 
number of councillors of the infernal Idngdom was like- 
wise fixed at six (not in the Avesta texts, but only in the 
Bundahish), who were called pre-eminently Devas and 
headed by Angr 6 -mainyush, who, for this reason, was 
called Daivandm Da6v6, or archdemon. The first in rank 
after Angr 6 -mainyush was Akem-mano, which means the 
" evil mind,” and is nothing but Zarathushtra’s philoso- 
phical term of the second prmciple, the “non-reality.” 
He produces all bad thoughts in men, and makes them 
utter bad words and commit sins. His influence is 
checked by Yohu-mano, the good mind. The second seat 
in the infernal council is occupied by the King of the 
Yedic gods, Indea; the third place is assigned to Saueva, 
the Shiva of the Hindus. Fourth in rank is Haonhaithya, 
the collective name of the Indian Ashvins (Dioskuri); the 
fifth and sixth places are occupied by two personifications, 
Daekness and Poison (see the Bundahish,. edited by 
Westergaard, p. 5 ). 

There are a good many other names of Devas to be 
formd in the Zend-Avesta ; but almost all are nothing but 
personifications of vices and evils. Thus, for instance, 
Aishema means “rapine, attack,” Driwish is “poverty,” 
Danoish, “ deceit,” &c. While the celestial council is 
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alvravs taking mca‘5uro-i for promoting life and spreading 
truth, the infernal councillora am constantly plotting de- 
sign'? for the dcstr^iclion of life, nnd endeavouring to spread 
lies and faUchootl cvcn'wbca*. The Zoroaslrian idea of 
the Pcnl and the infernal kingdom coincides entirely with 
the Cliristian doctrine. The Pevil is a mnnlercr and father 
of lies accorxling to l>olh the Bible and the Zend-Avesta. 

In consequence of tliis entire separation of the two parts 
of Aburamardn, and the substitution of -two independent 
rulers governing the universe, the unity of the Supremo 
Being was lost, and ^fonotheism was FujKrscdcd by Dual- 
ism. But tins deviation fruni, and entire change of, tlio 
prophet’s doctrine could not satisfy the minds of all the 
divines and jdiilosophcn in ancient IVrsi.a. It was very 
likely only the innovation of an influential jvarty or .sect, 
probfibly that which sras called Z<nitik, i>., following the 
interpretation (Zend), mid avhich wa.s opposed to that of 
the (see }\ 14). Tliat Dualism was actually the doc- 
trine of tho Zendiks, wo best learn from t)>o commence- 
ment of the Bundahiah, which hook purj>orls to expound 
tho lore of this party. Tlic Magi seem still to have clung 
to the prophet’s doctrine of the unity of the Supremo 
Being. But to refute the heretical opinions of the Zendiks, 
which were founded on interpretations of pa.s5.agcs from 
the sacred texts, a new and fresh proof of the unity of tho 
Supreme Being was required. Tin’s avns found in tho Icnn 
Zarvan rtA'nrann, “boundless lime,” which avo meet avith 
occasionally in the Zcnd-Aa'csta. Tho cliief passage, no 
doubt, was Vend. x\x. 9 (sco pp. 24 and 254); hut tho in- 
terpretation for proving that Z<irran aknrnna means tho 
Supremo Being, out of whom Ahummazda and Angrd- 
mainyush arc said to have sprung, rests on a grammatical 
misunderstanding, as wo have seen above (p. 24). Tliis 
interpretation, howevor, must be vciy old ; for all tho pre- 
sent Dosturs believe in it ns nn incontrovertible fact. 

That this doctrine of Zarvan akarfifin was commonly 
hclioved in Pei-sia, during the times of tho Sjsaninns, may 
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be distinctly seen from tbe reports quoted above (pp. 
12-14). The true meaning of the expression, that “the 
beneficent Spirit made (them) in boundless time,” is that 
God (Ahuramazda) is from eternity, self-existing, neither 
born nor created. Only an eternal being can be indepen- 
dent of the bounds of time to which all mortals are subject. 

4, — ^Thb Two Intellects ; Two Lives ; Heaven and Hell ; 

Resuebection ; and Palingenesis. 

In the Gfithas we frequently find “two intellects” 
(khrafu) and “ two lives ” (aim) spoken of. These notions, 
therefore, formed undoubtedly part of Spitama Zarathush- 
tra’s speculation. The two intellects are distinguished as 
the “ first ” and “ last.” From the passages where they are 
mentioned (Yas. xliv. 19, xlviii. 4), their meaning cannot 
be ascertained with certainty. But happily we find them 
mentioned in later Avesta writings (see Tt. ii. i) by more 
expressive names; one of the intellects is ceiled dsnd 
khratu, “ the original intellect or wisdom,” which we can 
best identify with the “ first ” in the Gfithas ; the other is 
styled gaosM-srdtd klwatub, “ the wisdom heard by the ear,” 
which corresponds to the “last.” Another name of the 
“ first ” is mainyu khratii, {mind klvird), “ spiritual or hea- 
venly wisdom.” How we cannot be mistaken as to the 
meaning of these two intellects. The “ first intellect ” is 
not from earth, but from heaven ; not human, but divine. 
The “ last intellect ” represents what man has heard and 
learned by experience. The wisdom gained in this way is, 
of course, inferior to the heavenly wisdom. Only the latter 
can instruct man in the higher matters of life, as we see 
from a later book called “ Mlndkhird,” which is written in 
P^zand (see p. 105). 

Tlie “two lives” are distinguished as astvat, “bodily,” 
or pardhu, “prior life,” and as manalvya, “mental,” or 
dmbitya, “ the second” (see Yas. xxyiii. 3 ; xliii. 3 ; xlv. i 
xlvi. 19). Their meaning is clear enough, and requires no 
further comment ; they express our idea “ body and soul.” 
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To be distinguished from these "two lives,” are the "first” 
and the " last lives,” which mean this life and that here- 
after. 

The idea of a future life, and the immortality of the 
soul, is expressed very distinctly already in the Gathas, 
and pervades the whole of the later Avesta literature. 
The belief in a life to come is one of the chief dogmas of 
the Zend-Avesta, See the passages about the fate of the 
soul after death, translated in the third Essay (pp, 220, 254). 

Closely connected with this idea is the belief in Heaven 
and Hell, which Spitama Zarathushtra himself clearly 
pronounced in his Gathas. The name for Heaven is Garo- 
demdna (Garotmdn in. Persian), " house of hymns,” be- 
cause the angels are believed to sing hymns there (see 
Yas. xxviii. 10 ; xxxiv. 2), which description agrees en- 
tirely with the Christian idea as founded on Isaiah vi and 
the Revelation of St. John. Gard-demS.Da is the residence 
of Ahuraina^da and the most blessed men (Yas. li. 15). 
Another more general name for Heaven is ahu vahUhia^ 
"the best life,” afterwards shortened to vahMa only, 
which is still extant in the modem Persian lahisht, "para- 
dise.” 

Hell is called Hrdjd demdna, " house of destruction,” in 
the GSthas. It is chiefly the residence of the poets and 
priests of the Deva religion, the Rishis of the Brahmans 
(Yas. xlvi. li). The later name is Huzhanha (Yasht xix. 
44), which is preserved in the modern Persian Hdzakh, 
"hell.” 

Between Heaven and Hell is Chutvat Peretu (Chin- 
vad piU), " the bridge of the gatherer,” or " the bridge of 
the judge” (Chinvai can have both meanings), which the 
soul of the pious alone can pass, while the wicked fall 
from it down into Hell. It is mentioned, as we have seen, 
already in the Gathas (Yas. ilvi 10, ii). 

The belief in the KESURBEcmoN of the body at the time 
of the last judgment also forms one of the Zoroastrian 
dogmas, as the reader will have learned from the passage 
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quoted above (p. 217). In consequence of Burnoufs in- 
quiries into the phrase yavaecha yavaidta6clia (wMch had 
been translated by Anquetil “ till the resurrection,” but 
■which means nothing but “ for ever and ever”), the exist- 
ence of such a doctrine in the Zend-Avesta -was lately 
doubted. But there is not the slightest reason for doubt- 
ing it, as any one may convince himself from the passage 
quoted in p. 217, -where it is clearly stated that the dead 
shall rise again. That the resurrection of the dead -was a 
common belief of the Magi, long before the commencement 
of our era, may be learned from the statement of Theopom- 
pos (see pp. 8, 9). ISTo-w the question arises, had Spitama 
Zarathushtra already pronounced this doctrine, -which is 
one' of the chief dogmas of Christianity, and of the Jewish 
and Mohammedan religions, or is it of later, perhaps 
foreign, origin ? 

Though in the Gathas there is no particular statement 
made of the resurrection of the dead, yet we find a phrase 
used which was afterwards always applied to signify the 
time of resurrection, and the restoration of all life that has 
been lost during the duration of creation. This is the 
expression frashem Jcercnaon alvdni (Yas. xxx. 9,^ see p. 
150), “they make the life lasting,” i.e,, they perpetuate 
the life. Out of this plirase the substantive fraslid-hercti, 
“ perpetuation” of life, was formed, by which, in all the 
later Avesta books, the whole period of resurrection and 
palingenesis at the end of time is to be understood. The 
resurrection forms only a part of it. That this event was 
really included in the term of fraslio-hereti one may dis- 
tinctly infer from Vend, xviii. 5 1, where Spenta-Armaiti 
(the earth) is invoked to restore “ at the triumphant reno- 
vation” of creation, the lost progeny, in the form of one 
“ knowing the Gathas, knowing the Yasna, and attending 
to the discourses ” (see p. 249), 

According to these statements, there can be no doubt 

^ A full explanation of it is to be found in the author’s work on the 
Gfithas, vol. i. pp. log-iio 
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tlmt this important doctrine is a gennino Zoroastrian 
dogma, which developed itself naturally from Spitama 
Zarathushtra’s sayings. Tljcre is not the slightest trace of 
its being borrowed from a foreign source. Besides theso 
direct proofs of its forming a genuine and original part of 
Zoroastrian theology, it agrees completely witli the spirit 
and tendency of the Tarsi religion. All life of the good 
creation, especially tlmt of man, bodily ns well as spiritual, 
is a sacred pawn intrusted by God to man who must keep 
his body free from impurity, and his soul from sin. If 
death destroy the body (in the natural coursD),t it is not 
the fault of man who falls to an incxorahlo fato ; but it is 
considered os the duty of God, who is the preserver of all 
life, to restore all life that has fallen a prey to death, to 
destroy this arcb*cnciny of human life, and so make life 
everlasting. Tlus is to bo done at the time of the resur- 
rection. 

A detailed description of tho resumetion and the last 
judgment is contained in tho 3i8t chapter of the Bun- 
dahish (see pp, 70-77 ^YcstOTg.), which is, no doubt, 
founded on original Avesta sources which arc now lost. In 
it an old song is embodied, the purport of which is to show 
that, though it appears to short-sighted mortals impossible 
for tho body (when once dissolved into its elements, and 
those elements scattered in every direction) to bo restored 
again, yet nothing is impossible for tho hand of the 
Almighty, who created heaven and earth, endows tho trees 
with sap, gives life to cmbiy'os in the womb, &c. 

For awakening tho dead bodies, restoring all life de- 
stroyed by deatli, and holding tho last judgment, tho groat 
prophet SosT/oah {Saoshjas in tlio Avesta) will appear by 
order of Ahuraraazda. This idea is already to be found in 
the Avesta texts, only with the difference, that sometimes 
several (see p. 217), sometimes only one Soshyfins is men- 

^ Suicide ia, nccoriling to the Zoro- Banie class belongs nduUety. Tho 
astriau rcligioi), ocu of tho most bor* committal of such sins leads straight 
ribic crimes, belonging to tho class of down to hell, whonco no Ijashno can 
marp-arsdji, or “deadly ’’sins. To the release the soul. 
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tioned (see p. 254). The later Parsi legends distinguish 
three great prophets who will appear before the end of the 
world. These are the men who \\t 11 perpetuate life (who 
will produce /ras/i(5-7cc7*c^i), men of the same stamp as the 
ancient prophets and fire-priests, and hearing the same 
name, viz., Saoshyanto. They will he commissioned to 
check the influence of the devil, wliich increases at the 
time when this world is verging towards its end, hy restor- 
ing truth and faith and the good Zoroastrian religion. 
Their names are poetical and imply a simile; the dark 
period of wretchedness and sin, in which they appear, 
being compared to night, and the era of eternal bliss, they 
are endeavouring to bring about, being likened to the bril- 
liant day. The first of these prox^hete is called Hulclisha- 
thra Mdo (Hushedar-m^h), " the moon of happy rule ; ” 
the second is HuJcJisJiathu Bdmija (Hush^dar-bami), “ the 
aurora of happy rule ; ” and the third and greatest is called 
Saoshyds (Sosyosh). He is believed to be a son of Spi- 
tama Zarathushtra, begotten in a supernatural way. This 
means, that just as Spitama Zarathushtra was the greatest 
prophet and priest in ancient times, so will Sosyosh be the 
greatest of those to come. Therefore, he alone brings with 
him a new Hask of the Zend-Avesta, which was hitherto 
unknown, and reveals it to mankind. 
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4$05IR further trau^l.illorM from the 2end*Arej{.i, prep.wd at 
%ariou8 Umcii lij llic author, but not hitherto published, together 
vith hi' notes dcscriplite of the inode of j'crfonning some of the 
Paral eeremontes, &rc lien; added m the form of an Appcudlz to 
the foregoing Ess.-iya. 

1 .— Tr.ANPf.sTioKR most Tnr. AvrsTs. 

Tlicse translations, which were written by the author in Get 
man, supply the following additioos to the passages already given 
in the third Essay 


r. — VauItd^'I, r<iryard III. 1-33, nivl 34, 35 « 

I. Creator of the eetttcments euppHci! with creatures, righte- 
ous one 1 WJtcro is the first most plcvuing (spot) of this earth J * 
Then said Ahunvinazd.a ; W’hcrein, indeed, n righteous man shall 
pray,- 0 Spitama Zaratfmshtra f fiotding the firewooii, holding 
the Barsom, holding the tnilk-olTering ('7!JnsA jit-ya), holding tho 
Homa-mortar. [(PAmnd) llccito the words containing 


* Or "AVlicre lithe fint (ij'ot)tnMt 
)ileaiing to tbli earth," ftceoriliRg to 
the rAlilari trsoilAtor. 

* Bo xiiiclcritood by tho r«hIaTi 
tranilator, who niei tho word /ran«f« 
n/d/ comi'aroalioTaii. Ixii. j, TbU 
r.»hUvi word can, however, olio ho 
read /rardm/d, *' goci forth.” 


• TIjIi nppran to refer to tho wonl 
dJUtiAti tn tho AfrlngAn Dalim&n (leo 
Vu. lx. ;}. The iait»so eoaWiu'wg 
thi( word is tho most sacred part of 
tho Afrt^l;^n, during the recital of 
which sonic sandal-wood is thrown 
into the fire, and it must occur in all 
Afrlng&ns, 
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with religion 3 they may invoke both Mithra, ruling over wide 
fields, and Rama-q&stra].^ 

2, 3, Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Where is the second most 
pleasing (spot) of this earth 1 Then said Ahurainazda ; Wherein, 
indeed, a righteous man has built a house provided with fire, 
with cattle, with a wife, w'ith a son, with plenty. Thencefor- 
ward the cattle of this house are in abundance, the righteousness 
in abundance, the pasture ^ in abundance, the dog in abundance, 
the wife in abundance, the child in abundance, the fire in abund- 
ance, the whole good creation in abundance. 

4. Creator, (fcc. [as in ver. i]. Where is the third most pleas- 
ing (spot) of this earth 1 Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, 
indeed, one cultivates, O Spitama Zarathushtra ! the most com, 
and pasture, and fruit-bearing trees ; either where one provides 
water for unwatered (land), or where one provides drainage for 
watery (land). 

5. Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Where is the fourth most 
pleasing (spot) of this earth ? Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, 
indeed, cattle and draught beasts are born most. 

6. Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Where is the fifth most pleasing 
(spot) of this earth ? Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, indeed, 
cattle and draught beasts void most urine.® 

7. Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Where is the first most un- 
pleasing (spot) of this earth 1 Then said Ahuramazda : What is 
on the ridge of Arezhra,* O Spitama Zarathushtra ! on which the 
demons congregate out of the pit of destruction (hell). 

8. Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Where is the second most un- 
pleasing (spot) of this earth ? Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, 
indeed, both dead dogs and dead men are most lying buried. 

9. Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Where is the third most'un- 

^ This passage is here taken either - Some JISS. and the Pahlavi tran- 
as a PAzand interpolation, or as an slation have “clothing.” 

Avesta quotation in the Pahlavi tran- ^ The five most pleasing spots on 
slation. It has reference to the Dir- the earth (or most ijleasing to the 
Mihir or Agiari, where Mithra and spirit of the earth, if we accept the 
R&ma-qastra (the angel Earn, see p. Pahlavi interpretation) are, therefore, 
214) ai-e supposed to dwell, and where the fire-temple, the house of a pious 
they must be invoked. Some hISS. Zoroastrian, cultivated lands, stables, 
hiive “7 will invoke,” in which case .and pastures. 

the passage may perhaps be taken as ^ A mountain said to be situated at 
an excl.amation of the righteous man. the gate of hell. 
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plesi'ing (spot) of this earth t Then said Ahuratnazda : Wherein, 
indeed, vaulted tombs* are most coMirncted, in n'hich dead men 
are deposited. 

10. Creator, Ac. [as in vcr. i]. Where is the foarth most im- 
pleasing (spot) of this earth 1 Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, 
indeed, there are the most holes (of the creatures) of Angrd- 
mainyush. 

11. Creator, d:c. [as in ver. i]. Where is the fifth most un* 
pleasing (spot) of this earth 1 Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, 
indeed, 0 Sptlama Zarathushtral the vrife or child of a righte- 
ous man shall travel the devious* path, (and) he brings forth 
availing words eoujded with dust and with saniL 

12. Creator, Arc. [as in ver. i). Who first rejoices this earth 
with the greatest joy t Then said Ahuramazda : When, indeed, 
he most digs up where both dc.sd dogs and dead men ore lying 
buried. 

13. Creator, Ac. (as in ver. 1]. Who secondly rejoices this 
earth with the greatest joy I Then said Ahuramazda: When, 
indeed, ho most demolishes the vaulted tombs in which dead 
men are deposited. 

14. No one is c.sriying alone what is de.sd.* For if he should 
cany alone that which is dead, the Nusush would indeed defile 
(him) from the nose, from the eye, from the tongue, from the 
chin, from tlio sexual part, from the anus.^ This Drukhsh 
Nasush falls upon them (on such carriers), on their speech,^ 
(and) afterwards they are impure for ever and ever. 


1 Covered tombs srv forbidden t«> 
tbe ZoTo'islnsns, u tbe oor]»e mutt 
rein:«iu exposed to tbe light of tbe 
sun, aod not be laid In anf closed 
lepukbrc. 

* Tli« Oastura understand b j vara- 
UMmpafltdm tbe forbidden or j>eril- 
ouB path of death, aod consider ibis 
passage as a direct prohibition of *)] 
lamentations and outward signs of 
Dioaming for the dead. Tbe Patilari 
commcntnrj it obscure, but appears 
to describe the path as grievous, but 
to return upon it as still moregloomj 
or impracticable. 

* Ko eori>te can be carried hj less 


tbsD two men, neeording to tbe rell* 
gioDS laws of the Zorosstnnos. 

* Tbe druiAsA yd natuiA, or demon 
of corruption, Ittties from the corpse 
and settles upon the man who is 
cariTtag it improperly. It teems 
likely that tbe text mesna to state 
that tbe Nasutb issues from all the 
nincopeoingsof tbe body, but in that 
case Ibe doubtful voripatUjh-fiarttia 
must bo “ear” (not "chin "or “iaw"); 
it is equivalent to a Sanskrit form 
jtratirt'nrafia, which would not be an 
impoaaible term for an "ear." 

* Tbit is tbs traditional expUna- 
iios, which seems probable enough. 
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15. Creator, &;c. [as in ver. i]. Where should he the place of 
this man who is an mstd-Jcasha'^ (single carrier of the dead) 1 
Then said Ahuramazda : Where there may be the most waterless 
and treeless (spot) of this earth, with the most ground fit for the 
purification ceremony and the most dry land ; and the cattle 
and draught beasts shall go least forth on the paths, and (there 
are least) fire of Ahuramazda, and Barsom rightly arranged, and 
men who are righteous. 

16. Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. How far from fire, how far 
from water, how far from the Barsom to be arranged, how far from 
righteous menl 

17. Then said Ahuramazda: Thirty steps from fire, thirty 
steps from water, thirty steps from the Barsom to be arranged, 
three steps from righteous men. 

18. 19. There the Mazdayasnians should enclose for him an 
enclosure of this earth. Then for victuals they who are Mazda- 
yasniaus shall provide — then for clothes they who are Mazdayas- 
nians shall- provide — (some) among the very hardest and foulest. 
These victuals let him eat, these clothes let him wear, always 
till when he shall become an aged man, elderly or impoteuti^ 

20, 21. Then when he shall become an aged man, elderly or 
impotent, the Mazdayasnians should afterwards, in the most 
effectual, most rapid, and most skilful manner, strip the extent 
of the skin, the support of the hair,^ off his head. To the most 
voracious of the beneficent spirit’s carnivororrs creatures, the birds 
(and) vultures, one should deliver over the body, speaking thus ; 
These depart with him, all (his) evil thoughts, and evil words, 
and evil deeds. And -if other wicked deeds w'ere perpetrated by 
him, his atonement is through patita (renunciation of sin ) ; 
moreover, if other wicked deeds were not perpetrated by him, 
the pallia of that man is (completed) for ever and ever. 

22. Creator, &C. [as in ver. i]. Who thirdly rejoices this 

1 The iristC-kasJia is one who car- zaururO, “ elderly man,” is one of 
rios the dead in an improper manner, fifty ; and the pairishtd-JchshudrG, 
and must be carefully distinguished “impotent or decrepit man,” is one 
from the nasu-kasha (Vend. viiL ii, of ninety years. 

13)) "'ho is the lawful carrier. “ The Pahla-ri ranslatorsa^ a; “ETo 

- According to the Pahlavi transla- is detained on a summit, on the top 
tion, and the Farhang-i Oim-khadftk of a hill,” till they scalp or behead 
Cp.S, cd. Hoshangji), the “aged him. 
man,” is one seventy years old; the 
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earth rrilh tho greatest joyl Then said Almramatda: "When, 
indeed, he roost destroys the holes of (the creatures) of AiigrA- 
luainyusb. 

23. Creator, itc. [as in Tcr. i]. Who fourthly rejoices this 
earth with the greatest joyl Then said Aluirnuiazda : When, 
indeed, he cultivates, 0 Spitarna Zarathushtra 1 tho roost cons, 
and pasture, and /njit-bearitig trees; cither where he provides 
\^ater for unwatered (land), or where life provides drainage for 
watery (land). 

24-33. [Sec the translation in pp, 235-237.] 

34 » 35 * Creator, Ac. [as in ver. 1]. Who fifthly rejoices this 
earth with the greatest joyl Then raid Ahur-amazda : When, 
indeed, O Spitama Zarathushtra I he almll labour on this earth, 
(and) gives with righteousness and goodness to a righteous man. 
\Ybcn, indeed, 0 Spttama ZamthiLshtral he shall labour on this 
earth, (and) gives not with righteousness and goodness to a 
righteous roan, one should thrust him out of the bountiful earth 
(Arroaiti) into darkness, and distress, and the worst existence, 
and he must submit to all thorns. 

3C-42. [Not translated.] 

2.— r<H</i</a(/, Fct<)Q.tH IX. 44-55. 

44-4C. And * when men of the same (MazJayasnian) religion 
should come here, cither brothers or friends, seeking properly, 
or seeking a wife, or seeking wisdom; if they should come seek- 
ing property, they may acquire their property hero; if they 
should come seeking a wife, you may let a woman ro.irry ; if 
they should come seeking wisdom, you may recite the beneficent 
text 2 both early in tho day time and late, both early in tho night- 
time and hate, for tho increase in wisdom of tho learner’ for the 

* Vcr. 44 has been already traD* peated [ 1 ) It throagb riehtcoQanosa 
■l&tcd in p. S40, but it ii ao closely (tbat is, bo tnny iiave riuito under, 
connected with tbo fallowing verses stowlwhat is declared by It)." Tlio 
that it is necessary to rci«at it bere. Avesta word rfdrrdnaA^ p'ot tho 

* The PahUvi transIflUon silds: leanier") occurs nowhere else, and is 

"Tliat is, its words aw to bo herecx|daincd by tant donld inPnh. 
taught.” Javi, which is eijualjy obscure, but 

* Tlio Pablavi version is : “ Wlieii tho general eenso indicated by tbo 

it may b.sve increased bis wisdom lAitlavi is that of "Jearnerorpupib" 
(that is, when it may be made quilo It may, hon ever, bo remarked that if 
easy lo Lioi) and he may Itave re* bo traced tovt-dru no ab* 
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sake of righteousness; and with righteousness and reverence. he 
sits at home for increase in wisdom.^ In the middle of both day 
and night he may sleep, by day and by night, always till when 
they should recite those sayings which the Herbads had previ- 
ously recited.2 They (the sayings) are adapted for men (who 
are) like boiling water (through zeal). Hot for meat, not for 
clothes, (but) unrewarded, must he (the teacher) utter the chap- 
ters (HS.s).® 

47. And, moreover, I tell thee thus, 0 Spitama Zarathush- 
tra ! verily the priest (magava) ^ must recite from it sooner for 
the married man than for thee, for him with a house than 
for him without a house, for him with a son than for him 
without a son, for him with property than for him without 
property. 

48. And of these two men he shall be more possessed of the 
good mind (Vohu-man6) who shall promote the growth of meat 
(or cattle) than he who does not. So he being dead, he is as 
much as an asperena,^ he is as much as a young animal,, he is 
as much as a draught beast, he is as much as a man (in 
weight).® 


tain a meaning (“of the fugitive or 
refugee ”) which would also suit the 
passage, as the men seem to have 
come as exiles from their own homes. 
The anomalous Pahlavi word dardiji 
can also be read giHhht, which sug- 
gests girikht, “fled” (although this 
is generally written virVcht) ; and the 
Pahlavi phrase would then mean : 
“and he may have fled on account of 
righteousness.” The explanatory 
phrases of the Pahlavi translation, 
given above in parentheses, are pro- 
bably later interpolations. The 
phrase “ to make easy ” is a P.ahlavi 
and Persian idiom for “to learn by 
heart.” 

1 The Pahlavi version is : “In awe 
of God and thankfulness towards God 
that wisdom increases which is made 
easy to him, (and) he is constant in 
exertion that he may retain it by 
labour and the grace of God.” That 
yaonein (which is here rendered by 
Paid. aydjish7J, “exertion”) means 


“ home, place,” is plain from the pas- 
sage, Vend. xxi. 4: ham yaU&onM 
yaonemcha avi zdmcha, cdmcha avi 
yaonemcha, “ (the waters) striving to- 
wards home and the earth, towards 
the earth and home (in the seaVouru- 
kasha).” 

- The Pahlavi version adds the 
name of Adarpdd Mdraspenddn. 

2 The Pahlavi version is; “Thou 
shouldst not speak of the non-giving 
of meat nor of clothes which should 
be thine ; always say ; No ! and after- 
wards even, at the 'time, say: A 
little!” 

^ The Pahlavi version renders yailia 
magavO fravdhhshCid by; “as (one) 
who has progressed in the MagM (the 
Barashnom ceremony), that is, has no 
wife;” alluding to the fact that a 
man undergoing that ceremony must 
live sepaj-ate from his wife. 

® A weight equivalent to a dirham. 

® Probably referring to the weight 
of his good works. 
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49. For t^is man, on meeting, ftgltta with A*(»*Tt({h6tu.* 
Whoerer figbta an arrow ahol by himself, whocrer fights Zemaka 
(the Winter demon, and) wears scanty clothing, whoever fighti 
a wicked man, a tyrant, and (strikes him) on the head,* whoever 
fights on unrighteous apostate (and) atarvAtinn (any) of these 
deeds being performed n first time, is not (to be done) a second 
time. 

50. That such ns arc in this material world nuvy hero under* 
stand (tho agony) of this czpluit there,^ one should cut away to 
the bones with iron knives; verily, it is greater than any such 
(agony) of his mortal body.^ 

51. That such as are in this material world may here under* 
stand (the agony) of this exploit there, one should tear a\vay to 
the bones with iron pincers; verily, it is greater than any such 
(agony) of his mortal body. 

53. That such as arc in this material world may hero under* 
stand (the agony) of this exploit there, one should fall iuvohm* 
tarily into a pit (deep as) a hundred men; verily, it is greater 
than any such (agony) of hU morUl body. 

53. That such as are in this material world may hero under- 
stand (tho agony) of this exploit there, ono should stand involun- 
tarily Oil an extreme verge (of a precipice).® 


1 T]ie demoQ of dealh, «lio is ssid, 
in Uter writings, to east & baiter 
sroand the nechs of the dead to dra; 
them to he]], hat if their good works 
have exceeded their sins thej throw 
oti tho noote and go to hearen. fer* 
hajM the gramnistieil difSeuities of 
this sentence tna; be best overcome 
bj the following tranilatioe “ For 
this one, AitQ'TldbOta, on meeting 
men, fights.” 

• Tho rahlftvi version says; “A 
bchcader liko Jfnrhfind.'td.” 

> If be taken in its primitire 
sense of “tight,” this phrase may 
merely mcnit: “whoever fights mts- 
ciiievouB and unntual hunger.” The 
I’lihlavi version, instead of “starva- 
tion,” lias: “a tyrant like Mazdakpi 
JiXmitidin who ats his own liver, and 
it was given to litin in anguish nod 
death);” hut the passage in paren* 


thesis is oot found In tho oldest MSS 
In tbel'ahUvi esch cisuto of tho sen- 
tence is also wound up by stating that 
“hi« fight is with <\t(A*vldhdta,'' that 
Is, at tho risk of death. 

• That is, of tho conflict of the soul 
wUhAate*v1dIiMa in tho other world. 
I*ossiLly adadha (hero translated 
** here *') may bo taken as the missing 
noun “agonies;* compare ttiithitku, 
“through terrors,” Tt. xzii. 85, see 
p. an. 

• Tho translation of this difllcult 
passage has bcon much revised, so at 
to corrcs|>ond more closely with tht 
text without introducing additional 
words, which are always hazardous 
suggestions. 

• Tho Pahlavi translator inisundcr- 
■taods this verso as referring to sexual 
enjoyment. 
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54. That such as are in this material world may here under- 
stand (the agony) of this exploit there, one knowing a lie should 
drink up the beneficial, golden, intelligent water with denial of 
the truth {Rashnii) and breach of promise {Mitlird)?- 

55. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. Whoever knowing a lie should 
drink up, &c. [as in ver. 54] ; what is bis punishment! Then 
said Ahuramazda ; One may strike seven hundred blows with a 
horse-goad, seven hundred with a scourge,^ 


3. — Vendidad, Far gar d Y. 

1. A man dies there in the depths of the valleys ; thereupon 
a bird flies aloft from the summits of the hUls into the depths 
of the valleys ; it feeds upon the body of the dead man. Then 
the bird flies aloft from the depths of the valleys to the summits 
of the hills j it flies on to a tree, either of the hard or of the soft 
(kinds). It (the na&iish, “dead matter”) is vomited on it, is 
voided on it, is dropped on it. 

2. A man goes forth there from the depths of the valleys to 
the summits of the hills *, he goes up to the tree where that bird 
was i he wants faggots for the fii’e ; he fells it, he hews it, he 
splits it ,3 he kindles it in the fire, the offspring of Ahuramazda. 
What is the punishment for this ? 

3. Then said Ahuramazda : Ho dead matter (nasush) brought 
by a dog, none brought by a bird, none brought by a wolf, none 
brought by the wind, none brought by a fly, pollutes a man. 


1 This refers to an ordeal in -whioli 
a cup of -water is drunk after solemnly- 
invoking curses upon one’s head if 
one has not told the truth. The 
-water is prepared with great solem- 
nity, and contains various sacred sub- 
stances, among them some Homa 
juice, -which is referred to in the 
Pahla-vi version by the epithet g 6 kard- 
hdmand for saokentavaittm, “bene- 
ficial ; ” and a little gold is added, 
■which accounts for the second epithet 
in the text. See the Saugand- 
nfimah. 

- The Pahla-vi version adds: “Who- 
ever performs an ordeal (vur) his 
punishment — says a voice — is this.” 


^ The additional words, ddyata 
ddiiyd-pairishia, “it was kept law- 
fully inspected,” appear to be merely 
an Avesta quotation in the Pahlavi 
■translation. This inspection is after- 
wards more fully noticed in the long 
Pahlavi commentary to ver. 4, where 
it is stated that firewood must be re- 
jected if contaminated with ' dead 
matter, or if decayed, or from a gal- 
lows, or mixed with grease, or pol- 
luted by a menstruous woman, except 
in case of death or distress ; the burn- 
ing of such firewood is a tandpdhar 
sin, but burning greasy wood is a 
mortal sin. 
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4. If, bdccd, the dead matter* wWcIj are brought by a dog, 
and brought by a birtl, and brought by a wolf, and brought by 
the wind, and brought by a fly, arc the dead matter (which) 
would be polluting a man, ftpecdlly ray whole material world 
would overthrow (its) fMential rightcou<ne*s (or regularity, and 
be) distre.idng the bouI (and) ruining the body, through the raul- 
titude of these dead raatteis which hare perished upon thi* 
earth. 

5. Cre:tlor, d'C. [.is in iH. 1]. A man pours w.iter on to a 
com-licld j he shall go into the water-channel (rfluMfm) * through 
it, into (it) a second time, into (it) a third time, and after the 
fourth time they drag de.vl matter in, (be they) dog, or fox, or 
wolf. What is (he [lanishracot for (hist 

6. Then said Ahoramaida, Ac. [as in ver. 3). 

7. If, indeed, the dead matter*, Ac. [ai in ver. 4].* 

8. Creator, Ac. [as in iil 1 ). Does the water destroy a man ! 
Then said Ahuramazda : Tl»e w.ater does not destroy a man. 
Aslh-vldhQtu binds him j the flying demon (lay^)* convey* him 
bound } the water carries (him) up, the water carries (him) 
down, the water casts (him) away; tbo birds (t'ay<3) then de- 
vour him. There ^ he then proceeds, through fate ho then 
depart*. 

9. Creator, A& [os in iiL ij. Docs tho Cro destroy a raani 
Then said Ahuramazda : The Tiro does not destroy a man. AstO- 

• In PahUviyCt, “a rirolel." from any Impurity In it* waj. 5Io*t 

3 'Jlie I’alilati cotnmeottry on till* of tbl* commentary it ouitted in 
paiisge state*: *'U i* i]eclare<l by Hpleser* edition of tbo raiiloTi text, 
tbo Acetta, tbo dry cbannel of • but will bo found in the old MB. at 
rirulet (jSt ilAdiAl runl, Pen. burd) tbo India Odieo library in IxinJon, 
S* to bo inipected for dead matter. mcntloue^I in p. 95 , 
yin raren 4/a;<iayarria tJm roodA- * Vi/t-i tariCar, "the otU Vy 6 ,’’In 
airfn (‘If tho Maxiiayainiaoi with tboPaliloTl Tcnion; thta ii tho Va& 
they may irri^te tbo land').'’ It t-vatar of the Malny&-i-khard(U. 115 ), 
tbeu proceed* to i-iy that a man be- irbero be fa one of the demons who 
fore admitting the water roust do- oppose the soul'* proRreti towards 
■cend three times into tho channel bcacen. 

and inspect it carefully, to see that * Tliat it, to the other world. The 
it is free from impurity, and after a Palilari version has : “ When he sets 
fourth inspection ho may allow the out back from thenco (that is, shall 
water to enter. I'urther provision* come) fate will convey him back (that 
arc made in cate of tho inspection is, the la in tho leading path when ho 
bciug impracticable, and as to the ahall come}." 
merit aeqaired by diverting the water 
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vidhotu binds him; the flying demon {Vayt)'^ conveys him 
bound; the fire consumes the bones and vitality. There be 
then proceeds, through fate he then departs.^ 

TO, Creator, &;c. [as in hi. i]. They pass out of summer, then 
in winter how should they act, they who are Mazdayasnians ? 
Then said Ahuramazda : In every dwelling, in every neighbour- 
hood,® they shall erect three Katas for any one when dead. 

II. Creator, &c. [as in hi. i]. How large are these Katas for 
any one when dead 1 Then said Ahuramazda : So that he may 
not strike his head against the upper part,^ nor the further end 
with the feet, nor across with the hands ; verily, this is a lawful 


Kata for any one when dead. 

^ Tlie Pahlavi version adds; “That 
is when, as some say, the good Vdyfl, 
will ever receive him.” This refers 
to the Vae-i-veh of the Mainy6-i- 
khard (ii. ns), wliere he is one of the 
angels who assist the soul’s progress 
to heaven. He is identical with the 
angel EHm, the Yayu of the Rfim 
Yasht, see p. 214. 

* The Pahlavi commentax-y on this 
passage is: “Worldly (benefits are 
acquired) through fate, spiritual 
through action ; some say that wife, 
child, wealth, authority, and life are 
through fate, the rest through action. 
The happiness which is not destined 
for a man he never attains to ; (this) 
is evident from the passage (begin- 
ning) : gairi-mas6 anli6 attaM (“ thou 
mightest be mountain-sized of this”); 
that which is destined for him, and 
which will come before him through 
exertion, is any6 aredv6 zengd qarenO 
(“the other persistent gloiy”), and 
it was through his sinfulness when 
trouble happens to him. Add qa- 
renC frapairyiiti (“ then glory de- 
livers ”) and the misfortune destined 
for him he is able to avert by proper 
exertion ; poiiru-qarenaiiliO ashava 
Zarathushtra, (“full of glory (he is) 
O righteous Zarathushtra !”); and his 
sinfulness ever anew destines it (mis- 
fortune) for him. A&shdmclia nardm 
(“ .and of these men ”) one man, when 
through the destiny of another man it 


was necessary for him, had died when 
through the destiny of that dead one 
it was still improper, but he (the first 
one) was able to do it so that, through 
the slaying of that innocent one, jus- 
tice (7‘adtk) should well deal ^rith 
this qu.arrel.” This commentary is a 
f,air specimen of the mode in which 
Avesta quotations .are used in the 
Pahlavi version of the Vendidad. In 
the above quotations the word qarena, 
“glory, brilliance,” is probably used 
for bakhta, “f.ate, destiny,” which 
would obviously bo more appropriate 
in meaning. Both these words would 
be equivalent to the same Huzvfirish 
logogram, gadman, and this fact 
might lead to the one word being 
substituted for the other, provided 
we assume that the Avesta quotations 
had been, at one time, written in 
Pahlavi. 

2 The oldest Pahlavi hISS. have 
merely, Mdn vts hhdnak khadilk dast 
ka^o, explaining mdn by khdnak, “ a 
house,” and vis by dast-i kado, “group 
of huts.” 

* The Pahlavi MS. version has : 
“^‘So much as, when standing (that 
is, living) the head strikes not against 
the limits {dhdn), nor when the Toot 
is forth (that is, when the foot is ex- 
tended), nor when the hand is un- 
moved (that is, his hand is held 
back).” 
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I*. There shall they deposit his lifeless body for two nights, 
or three nights, or a month long, until (he (time) when (he birds 
shall fly forth, the plaiits shall shoot out, the descending (floods) ^ 
shall run off, (and) the wind shall dry up the ground. 

13. Then when thus the birds shall fly forth, the plants shall 
shoot out, the descending (floo<ln) shall run off, (and) the wind 
shall dry up the ground, the Mazdayasnistis slinnld now set Ins 
body TJcwing the sun. 

14. If the Mazdayssniatis should not act this body viewing 
the sun for the length of a year, thou sfaalt order as much punish* 
ment os for munlering a righteous man (a Zoroastrian), in order 
that the corpses (be) attended to, the Dakhmss attended to, the 
ioiparittes 3 attended to, and the birds gorgctl. 

15. Creator, A:a [as in iiL 1]- ^Vilt thou, who art Ahura- 
maida, release the water from the sea Vouni-ks-sha, together with 
the wind and clouds! 

16. "Wilt thou convey (it) to a corpse, thou who art Abura- 
roasdaf Wilt thou convey (it) on to a l>aL’hm3, thou who art 
Ahuramazdal Wilt thou convey (it) on to impurity, thou who 
art Aburamaxda! Wilt thou pour (it) forth on a bone, thou who 
art Aiuramazdat Wilt thou conduct (it) forth unnoticed, thou 
who art Almramazd.a 1 With those (impurities) wilt thou con* 
duct (it) forth to the sea rditika? 

17. Then said Ahuratnard.-!: Verily it is so, 0 Zamtlmshtra ! 
as thou sayest, 0 upright one 1 I who am Ahuramazda will re- 
lease the water from the sea Vouru-kasba, together witli the wind 
and clouds. 

18. I will convey (it) to a corpse, I who am Ahtiranmzda ; I 
will convey (it) on tu a Dakhma, 1 who am Aburiimuzda; I will 
convey (it) on to impurity, I who am Ahuramazda ; I will pour 

* ^Tiat are “lying low" or "dl- u the r&hl&vi tranaUtor adds, “the 
rected downwanU," m imiilied by the adTerilty of winter ihall depart • ” but 
nordnydoficAtf.inujtbegueisedfrom these readings are too irregular in 
tbe context, and floods, streams, form to bo relied on. 
icicles, and snow might be suggested. * The term hMra, “impurity," is 
The PnhiAvi equivalent of nydoiicAH applied to any bodily refuse or ex- 
is ambiguous, even in the old MSS., crotiou from mankind or dogs, in- 
and maybe read either rasMjn'n^untA, cludisgstdiva, skin, hair, nail-parings, 
“ft clearing off, an oi>en sky, "orfiisA- ic. In this passage it appears to 
dyinffunth, “ solidification, eongeU- refer to exudations from a corpse, 
tioa;" the Utter might bo [treferred. 
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(it) forth on a bone, I who am Ahuramazda ; I will conduct (it) 
forth unnoticed, I who am Ahuramazda ; with those (impurities) 
I will conduct (it) forth to the sea Phitika. 

19. There exist streaming currents ^ in the inner part of the 
sea for purifying, (and) the waters flow from the sea Puitika to 
the sea Vouru-kasha," to the tree Hvdpa;^ here grow all my 
trees of every kind.^ 

20. I rain these down together,® I who am Ahuramazda, both 
as food for the righteous man and fodder for the well-yielding 
ox, Man shall eat my corn, and fodder is for the well-yield- 
ing ox. 

21. This is better, this is more excellent, than thou, upright 
one ! sayest. By this speech the righteous Ahuramazda rejoiced 
him, the righteous Zarathushtra : Mayst thou purify for man the 
best (things) for procreation.® This which is the Mazdayasnian 
religion is pure, 0 Zarathushtra ! He who pxirifies himself by 
good thoughts and good words and good deeds/ 

22. Creator, <kc. [as in iii. i]. How much greater, better, and 
more excellent is this Zarathushtrian Provision against the 


Or perhaps “splashing waves;” 
the Pahlavi translation is obscure,, 
but seems to say : “ they remain in a 
water-skin (dv khdik, Pers. kkik) and 
bucket (ddld) kept full." 

® The Pahlavi version adds : “ To- 
wards the southernmost side, and it 
(the water) stays behind in mist 
{pavan hir, or khir), and the blue 
(kavud) body of (the sea) SatavaGsa 
stays behind around it. Phitika 
stands away from the shore of Sata- 
vaSsa, this is a fact, but from which 
shore it stands away is not clear to 
me. The w.ater comes to Satava 6 sa 
through the bottom {pSkh) ; some saj”^ 
th.at it traverses a fissure {kdfak).” 

3 ThePahlavi version adds: “Afarg 
says the root of a tree ; Mfidok-milh 
(says) a forest.” 

Some MSS. add the Avesta: “by 
hundreds, by thousands, by myriads 
of myriads ; ” and the Pahlavi version 
adds ; “ among species, cliaiti henti 
urvarandm saredha (“how many are 
the kinds of trees?”) that is the prin- 


cipal species.” Either a list of spe- 
cies is omitted, or chaiti here merely 
means “many,” .as the Pahlavi chand 
often docs. 

® That is, both waters and plants. 
ThePahlavi commentary ascribes this 
to Tishtar, according to the later tra- 
dition, thus : “ he who is Tishtar 
takes the water (that) they may take 
it in the wells of w.aters it comes 
to.” 

® This is a quotation from the 
Spefita-mainyfi Gfitlia (Yas. xlviii. 5 ) 
which continues as follows : — “ for the 
ox mayst thou nourish that of those 
labouring for our food.” It forms 
part of an address to Armaiti, the 
spirit of the earth. The disconnected 
phrases which follow are probably 
also texts quoted from the Scrip- 
tures. 

^ The Pahlavi version adds the note 
that, “ anhvdm (life, self) and daendm 
(intuition, religion, self) are both the 
same. 
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Devas^ above the other traditions in greatness and goodness 
and excellence. 

23. Then said Ahuramazda: Verily, one may consider, 0 
Spitama Zaratbushtra ! this Zarathushtrian Provision against 
the Devas above the other traditions in greatness and goodness 
and excellence, as the sea Voum-kasba is above the other 
v'aters. 

24. Verily, one may consider, &c. [as in ver. 23], as the greater 
•water overpowers the lesser waters.* Verily, One may consider, 
<tc. [as in ver. 23], as the greater tree overshadows the lesser 
trees.® 

25. Verily, one may consider, Ac. [as in ver. 23], as it has been 
both on and around this earth.* 

Let the judge (raiu) be nominated, let the executor of the 
sentence {sraoahAvartsa) be nominated, on a Draona (consecrated 
cake) being uplifted or not uplifted, on a Draona being offered 
or not offered, on a Draona being delivered or not delivered.® 

96. Afterwards this judge is able to remit for him a third of 
this punishment. And If other wicked deeds were perpetrated 
by him, his atonement is through paiita (renunciation of sin) ; 
moreover, if other wicked deeds were not perpetrated by him, 
the patita of that man is (completed) for ever and ever.® 

» The Vendidftd, which is a cornip- (ntranp) of worship.” There is evi- 
tion of vtdaiid'ddtm, see p. 225 . dently a change of subject here, 

® The Pahlavi version haa ; “asthe * ThePahlavi commentaries on this 
greatwaterwhenitadyauccaupootbe passageare: “The Dastur considers, 
little water, bears (it) away when it (the Sraoshivarew) accuses of sin.” 
fallsinto thecAt(Aa”(perhapsequiva- And with reference probably to the 
lenttocMA, “apit"). offender, theDasturconsiden: “what 

3 The Pahlavi adds an obscore was in bis thoughts but not com* 
phrase which may perhaps, in the mitted, and not in his thoughts but 
old USS., be : sarvAn maUcd db-alhS~ committed ; what was promised him 
tak-aS, “ the king of cypresses is one was not brought, aud not promised 
(growing) in a marsh.” was brought ; what was his intention 

* The Pablavi version in old 31SS. but not performed, and unintended 
has : “asit Will traTel(6ar464w»»n/<jl) but performed.” This, however, 
to this earth and over the sky , that throws little light into the obscurity 
is, ever in all (places).” Then follows of the Avcsta text, 
a commentary which seems to refer * This passage has occurred also in 
to the succeeding sentence, thus: uL 21 , and perhaps “his punishment 
“some say this about Ifasnsh, and ia ab^oned " might be substituted 
that in the ei^th (fargard) about de* for “his atonement is through pu- 
cision and judgment, is that in the fito,” and “acquittal” be read in- 
Hhspdrhm (Nask) about the foTDiula etead of the second ratita." The 
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27. Creator, &c. [as in iii. 1]. WJien men happen to be in 
the same place, on a rug together, or on a mat together, and 
others are on it ; there may be two men, or five, or fifty, or a hun- 
dred ; (and) the same of women ; ^ (and) then one of these men 
shall die ; how many among the men does this Drukhsh Nasush 
(the destroyer, Corruption) reach with impurity and rottenness 
and filth 1 

28. Then said Ahuramazda : If he be a priest (who dies), 
verily, O Spitama Zarathushtra ! this Drukhsh Nasush rushes 
forth ; if she reaches the eleventh she pollutes indirectly to the 
tenth. If, however, he be a warrior, verily, 0 Spitama Zara- 
thushtra ! this Drukhsh Nasush rushes forth ; if she reaches the 
tenth she pollutes indirectly to the ninth. If, however, he be a 
husbandman, verily, 0 Spitama Zarathiishtra ! this Drukhsh 
Nasush rushes forth ; if she reaches the ninth she pollutes in- 
directly to the eighth. 

29. Moreover, if it be a shepherd’s dog (pasush-haarva), verily, 
&c. [as in ver. 28]; if she reaches the eighth she pollutes in- 
directly to the seventh. If, however,, it be a house-dog (visJir 
haurva), verily, &c. [as in ver. 28] j if she reaches the seventh 
she pollutes indirectly to the sixth. 

30. If, however, it be a bloodhound (vohunazffa), verily, (fcc. 
[as in ver. 28] ; if she reaches the sixth she pollutes indirectly 
to the fifth. If, however, it be a young {tauruna) dog, verily, 
&c. [as in ver. 28] 3 if she reaches the fifth she pollutes indirectly 
to the fourth. 

31. If, however, it be a suhuruna^ dog, verily, <fec. [as in 
ver. 28 ] ; if she reaches the fourth she pollutes indirectly to 


drift of the sentence being that no 
offender can he tried or punished for 
an older offence than the one for 
which he has been already condemned. 
The Pahlavi version adds ; “ that is, 
when the Dastur considers and de- 
plores the sin, and they shall perform 
good works uncomplainingly, it will 
he allowable for the judge {ratu, i.c., 
Dastur) to remit one-third of the 
soul’s sin ; this is declared where the 
decision is among the judges [as in 
wises of appeal or joint decisions], not 


the judges’ own ; when it shfill be the 
judges’ own it will he allowable to re- 
mit the whole of it. ” 

^ The Pahlavi version misinterprets 
ham ndirindm by “in fellowship 
(and) in contact.” 

2 "What description of dog or animal 
is meant by this epithet, or any of thp 
three succeeding, is quite uncertain’. 
The Pahlavi version merely tran*- 
scribes the Avesta words, and owns 
that the last three are not intelli' 
gible. 
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tbD third. If, liowercr, it be a jJuAu dog, Tcrily, Ac. [as in 
ver. 28]; if she reaches the third she pollutes indirectly to the 
second. 

32. If, howercr, it be an atieisu dog, rcrily, ic. [as in 
Ter. 28]; if she reaches the second she pollutes indirectly 
the first. If, howercr, it be n rtru dog, verily, drc. [as in 
ver. 28J; if she reaches the first she pollutes indirectly the 
first 

33. Creator, drc. [os in nu r]* If, however, the dog be a fox 
(urupi), how many of the creatures of the beneficent spirit does 
the dog which is a fox pollute directly 1 how many docs it pol* 
lute indirectly 1 ' 

34. Then said Ahuramazda : This dog, which is a fox, 
does not pollute directly (any) of the creatures of the bene- 
ficent spirit, nor does it pollute indirectly, any other th.an 
he that smites and kiiU (it). To him it adheres for over and 
ever. 

35. Creator, ic. [as in iii. i]. Moreover, if ho (who dies) be 
a miscreant, .a two-legged unbeliever (t/rrde),* os an unrighteous 
apostate is, how many of the creatures of tho beneficent spirit 
does he pollute directly T how many does ho pollute in- 
directly t 

36. Then Slid Ahuramazda: Like any toad’ dried up (and) 
over a year dead; for Uviog, O Spitama Zarathushtra! a mis- 
creant, a two-legged unbeliever, as an unrighteous apostate is, 
pollutes directly (sny) of tho creatures of tho beneficent spirit ; 
living he pollutes (them) indirectly. 

37. Living it (tho toad) spoils the water, living it quenches 
the fire, living it drives the cattlo mad, living it strikes the righte- 
ous man a blow depriving Of consciousness (and) cutting off life ; 
not so (when) dead. 

38. So, living, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra I a miscreant, a two- 
legged unbeliever, as an unrighteous apostate is, plunders tho 

r JIdm ratthvayS‘ti roeani that it * Or “a two-legged, unbelieving 
contaminates or communicates cou- serpent.” 

tagion bf direct contact, and path- * Strictlr speaking, voiagfui is a 
raScAvayitCi means that it iafects or poUonoui licard. 
spreads infection through an iuter' 
mediate person or thing. 
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righteous man of a profusion ^ of food and clothing and wood and 
carpet ^ and iron ; not so (when) dead. 

39. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. When we bring together, 0 
righteous Ahuramazda ! in the dwellings in this material world, 
the fire and Barsom and cups and Homa and mortar, (and) after- 
wards either a dog or a man of this dwelling shall die, how should 
they act, they who are Mazdayasnians 1 

40. Then said Ahuramazda: Off from these dwellings, 0 
Spitama Zarathushtra ! they should carry the fire and Barsom 
and cups and Homa and mortar, off from (them) the dead one. 
They may think of it as the lawful man (that) is both brought 
to the lawful (place) and devoured.^ 

41. Creator, <fec. [as in iii. i]. How should these Mazdayas- 
nians bring the fire back again to this dwelling where the man 
had died? 

42. Then said Ahuramazda : Hine nights should they who are 
Mazdayasnians hesitate in winter, but in summer a month long ; 
afterwards these Mazdayasnians may bring the fire back again to 
this dwelling where the man had died. 

43. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. And if these Mazdayasnians 
should bring the fire back again to this dwelling where the man 
had died within the space of the nine nights, (or) within the 
space of the month long, what is the punishment for this ? 

44. Then said Ahuramazda : One may inflict on the vitiated 
body of such a one two hundred blows with a horse-goad, two 
hundred with a scourge. 

45. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. When in this Mazdayasnian 
dwelling a woman shall go with child for one month, or two 
months, or three months, or four months, or five months, or six 
months, or seven months, or eight months, or nine months, or 


^ The word an/teasA, “oftheworld,” 
although it would suit the sense well 
enough, appears to he a corruption 
since the time of the Pahlavi tran- 
slation. Some MSS. have hanhvsh, 
others hanheush, and the Pahlavi 
version translates the word hj asarik, 
“endlessness ” (sar, “ head,”is alw.ays 
applied to the “ end ” in Pahlavi, bUn, 
“root, origin,” being the “hegin- 
ning”). In Yas. liii. 4, haiihush is 


translated in Pahlavi hy sSrth, “re- 
pletion,” which is an approximation 
to the meaning of asarth, while 
neither word can he used for “ world.” 

- In Pahlavi namad, Pers. namad. 

® Alluding both to the dead body 
being taken to the Dakhma to he de- 
voured by birds, and also to the 
Homa juice, considered as a creature 
to be consumed by a righteous man 
in the consecrated place. 
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ten montlis, and then thU vroman ahall be deUvered in child- 
birth of something lifeless, how should they act, they who aro 
Mazdayasninns 1 

46-48. Then said Ahuramaida: Where there is in this Maz- 
(iayasnian dwelling especially tho most ground fit for the puri- 
fication ceremony, and the most dr>‘ land, kc. [as in iil 
> 5 -' 7 ]- 

49. There the hlazdayasntans should enclose for her an en- 
closure of this earth. Then for xictuals they who aro Mazdayas- 
nians shall proride, then for clothes they who are Mazdayasnions 
shall proride. 

50. Creator, <tc, [as in iii. i]. Wliot food should this woman 
first cat } 

51. Then s.aid Ahuramazda; Ashes with bull's urine, three 
draughts, or else six, or else nine; these she should pour (by 
drinking)* on tho receptacle of the dead within tho effusing 
womb. 

58. Then, afterwards, (she may swallow some) of tlie warm 
roilk of mares and cows and sheep and goats, of (the fruits) with 
rind (and) without rind, and cooked meat undiluted, and true 
corn undiluted, and honey undiluted. 

S^. Creator, drc. [as in iit i). How long should they hesi- 
tate t how long docs she remain in seclusion, eating meat and 
com and honey t 

54. Then said Ahuramazda: Three nights they should hesi- 
tate ; three nights does she remain iu seclusion, eating meat and 
com and hooey. Then, moreover, after the three nights she 
should wash orer (her) body, freed from clothing, with bull’s 
urine and water, on the nine stones (mo.oAa); so they should 
purify (her). 

55. Creator, &c. [as in in. ij- Bow long should they hesi- 
tate 1 how long docs she remain in seclusion after the three 
nights, in a separata place, with separate food, with separate 
clothing, apart from the other Mazdayasnians ? 

56. Then said Ahuramazda: Kino nights they should hesi- 
tate; nine nights does she remain in seclusion after the three 

* So understood by tho FablAvt rather to outwant purification, pro- 
translator and modem Farsia, bat paratory tv drinking tho milk, than 
the Atesta nay perhaps refer here to drinking itself. 
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niglitSj in a separate place, with separate food, with separate 
clothing, apart from the other Mazdayasnians. Then, moreover, 
after the nine nights she should wash, &c. [as in ver. 54]. 

57. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i], Are those clothes, set apart 
after purifying (and) washing, for the Zaota, or for the Hdvan&n, 
or for the Atarevakhsha, or for the Frabaretar, or for the Aber- 
eta, or for the AsnS,tar, or for the Ra^thwishkara, or for the 
Sraoshavareza,^ or for the priest (who is) a man, or for the war- 
rior, or for the husbandman 1 

58. Then said Ahuramazda: Those clothes, set apart after 
purifying (and) washing, are not for the Zaota, <fec. [as in ver. 
57, but substituting everywhere “not” for “or”].2 

59. When in this Mazdayasnian dwelling there shall be a men- 
struous woman, or when there is a place marked by defloration 
(and) stained by intercourse, here she remains in it, and a rug 
and mat should cover (her) up, always so that she may frequently 
put out (her) hands together. 

60. For I, (who am) Ahuramazda, allow no defiling of unused 
clothes, not the size of an asperena, not even so much as the in- 
finitesimal quantity ^ this damsel would defile. 


1 These appear to he names of eight 
officiating priests in the ceremonies of 
ancient times, of whom only two are 
now employed, the Zaota, who is the 
chief officiating priest, and his assis- 
tant, the Kathwi, who takes the place 
of the remaining seven. These seven 
are now considered as spirits who aro 
summoned by the Zaota when begin- 
ning to recite Visp. iii, (sifter finish- 
ing Yas, xi,), and the Rathwi answers 
in the name of each as he stands suc- 
cessively in their proper places. Ac- 
cording to a diagram, given in some 
MSS., the Zaota’s station being near 
the northern end of the Arvis-g&h, or 
ceremonial space, as he looks south- 
wards towards the fire he has one of 
the spiritual priests facing him from 
beyond the fire, and a line of three of 
them stationed along each side of the 
Arvis-gdh. The stations of the eight 
priests, real and ideal, are as follows : 
I, Zaota, on the north side ; 2, Hftva- 


nfin, at the north-west corner ; 3, 
Atarevakhsha, at the south-west 
corner; 4, Frabarctar, at the north- 
east corner ; 5, Abereta, at the south- 
east comer ; 6, Asnatar, on the west 
side ; 7, EnGthwishkara, on the east 
side ; 8, Sraoshfivareza, on the south 
side. From the word mashydi, “ mor- 
tal, man,” being put in apposition 
with athaurunS, the general term for 
“priest ” which follows the enumera- 
tion of the officiating individuals in 
the text, it may be suspected that 
these latter were not considered as 
mortals even at the time this text was 
written. 

‘ The meaning is that such clothes 
cannot be used by any respectable 
person, but only by the very lowest 
classes. 

" What is immeasurably small, an 
indivisible atom ; the word is a-vimdm, 
not avi-mdm. An asperena is a dir- 
ham. 
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61. And if these Sfardaya^niaM ahmild cast orcr the dead one 
an Infinitesimal quantity, auch as the infinitesimal quantity this 
damsel would defile, none (of them) living shall he righteous, 
none (of them) dead has a share of the hest existence (paradise). 

62. He shall have that life of the wicked which is gloomy, 
originating in darkness, and dark. Verily, the wicked, through 
their own deeds, through their own tradition, shall depart that 
life for the worst existence (bell). 


4. — Fcndt'dad, Far^ard XIX. so>sG, amf 40-47. 

10. ' Zarathnshtra recited the Ahuna-vairya (formula, thus) : 
As a (heavenly) lord is to be chosen, d:c.* Tlie righteous Zara- 
thushlra uttered (the hymn) : That 1 shall ask Thee, tell it me 
right, 0 Aliura 1 * 

11, 12. Zarathushtra asked Ahotamasda; O Ahuramasda f 
most munificent spirit, creator of the settlements supplied with 
creatures, righteons one ! (I am) wailing for (what arc) to bo 
fixed ou the roof ^ (as protection) for‘ Ahuramaida, for tho good 
well-thought (Vohumanfi), for perfect rrclHudo (Asha-vaUtshta), 
for suitable wealth (Khshathn-vairya), for bountiful devotion 
(Spenta-lrroaiti). How shall I defend them from that Drukhsh, 
from the evil-doing AngrG-matnyush T How shall I exorcise the 
direct pollution, how the Indirect pollution, how the corniption 
(nasusft), from that Maidayasnian homol IIow’ shall I purify 
the righteous luanl How shall I bring the righteous woman 
purifiKition 1 


* For Vine* i-^, ■«) pp, 953, 954. 

< See p. 141, note 2. 

* Yui. xlir., (cepp. 15S-161. 

* Thii refen to what is iDcntionctl 
in Zaratliushtra's address to Aliura- 
muila in ver. 4 (see p. 953), wbicli 
would be better translated as fol- 
lows: — "tVliero dost tbou Leep (any) 
0! tills {atdn6 f) on this wulo, round, 
far-coniimssed earth, to be ilsed on 
the roof of tho ilwellin? of Poum- 
thaspa?” Tho word jtaili.zharahi 
can only be t!ie locative of ywifi- 
stiaranA, c>]uivalcnt to Sant, praii’ 
hvarat, which would mean “acunriog 
towards, a lean-to,” a slgnifientrt term 
for a roof which is actually used, in 
the latter form, in FnglUh tochnical 


langiuage; •ndinSanshritprati-Ai'am 
(Rv. vli, (Ay 14) is n term for the 
TanJt of the slcy. 2 >aty}ya ha* been 
Dilttahen for the river Mntja men- 
tioned in the Rundahiili (pp. 53, 58, 
■\V.) as baring tho house of I’ouru- 
ahaspaonitsbank ; but it is evidently 
only a gerund of the verb 
ttartZy “ to fix.” Some Dastura 
understand by osdnd fin vcr. 4) tiie 
nauyiraA, or “nJno-jointed ” atnff 
need by Zamthushtra as a dcfeoco 
against tho demons ; they also under- 
atand s&araAi as the same '* weapon ” 
(eorop. Pers. sihnr, a “ shield ”). 

* Or “Resting-places (ure) to bo 
fixed on tho roof for,” kc. 
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13. Then said Ahuraraazda : Do thou invoke, 0 Zarathushtra ! 
the good Mazdayasnian religion. Do thou invoke, 0 Zara- 
thushtra ! that the Ameshaspentas may keep guard over the 
seven-regioned earth. Do thou invoke, 0 Zarathushtra ! (the 
spirits) of the self-sustained universe, of boundless time, of the 
upper-working air {vayu). Do thou invoke, 0 Zarathushtra ! 
the mighty wind created by Mazda, (and) the bountiful one 
(Armaiti), the lovely daughter of Ahuramazda. 

14. Do thou invoke, O Zarathushtra ! the Spirit {fravashi) 
of me who am Ahuramazda, that which is the greatest and best 
and most excellent, and strongest and wisest and most beautiful, 
and most pervaded by righteousness, whose soul is the beneficent 
text. Do thou thyself invoke this creation of Ahuramazda. 

15. Zarathushtra proclaimed my word (thus) : I invoke the 
rightful creation, created by Ahuramazda. I invoke Mithra of 
the wide cattle-pastures, the well-armed, with most glorious mis- 
siles (rays), with most victorious missiles. I invoke Srosh the 
righteous, the handsome, holding a sword in both hands against 
the head of the demons. 

16. I invoke the beneficent test {mathrd spentd) which is very 
glorious. I invoke (the spirits) of the self-sustained universe, 
of boundless time, of the upper-working air. I invoke the 
mighty wind created by Mazda, (and) the bountiful one (Armaiti), 
the lovely daughter of Ahuramazda. I invoke the good Mazda- 
yasnian religion, the Zarathushtrian Provision against the Devas 
(Vendidad). 

17. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda : 0 giver of good,i 
Ahuramazda ! with what ceremony shall I reverence, with what 
ceremony shall I propitiate, this creation of Ahuramazda 1 

18. Then said Ahuramazda: Thou shalt go, O Spitama Zara- 
thushtra ! to (one) of the growing trees, a handsome, full-grown, 
strong (one, and) recite this saying : Reverence (to thee) 0 good 
tree, created by Mazda (and) right ! righteousness is the best 
good, &c. [as in p, 141, note 2]. 

19. One may carry off the Barsom (twigs) from it, a span 
long, a barley-corn thick. Thou mayst not clip its clipped Bar- 

1 The reading ddt6-vanhen is doubt- the Pahlavi version by ddddr avdd 
ful; it has been altered to diJJd uTi/iCJi lidmcinde, “Creator, mayst thou be 
in the old MSS., and is rendered in (or mav they be) prosperous J ” 
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fom, they should be righteous men (priests who do that). (One 
ehouM be) holding (it) in the left hand, rercrcncing Ahummazdn, 
rerercncing the Amcshaspent.ss, nnd the golden-liucd Iloma, the 
exalted,* and the handsome (spirits), nnd tho gifts of Vohumano 
(ft.sying to tho Barsom) : 0 good one, created by Maida (nndl 
right! (thou art) the best 

30 . Zarathushtra naked Ahuramoiila : Omniscient Ahura 
mazda ! thou art 8lceple.ss, unstupeised, thou who art Ahura^ 
mazdal a good*ininded man pollutes himself directly, a good- 
minded man pollutes himself Indirectly, from n person who is 
stricken hy a demon, ho pollutes himself directly with a demon ; 
may tho good-minded man become purified t 

31 . Then said Ahuramazda : Thou shouldst procure, 0 Zara- 
thushtra 1 ball’s urine lawfully formed by a young entire bull. 
Thou shouldst bring out tho purified things* on the ground 
created by Ahura. The mau who is a purilicr (priest) should 
score around (It) a surrounding furrow. 

33. Bo should mutter a hundred praises of righteousness 
(thus) : Kightcousness is tlie best good, A'C. [as in )>. 141, note s]. 
Twice (os often) ho should recite aloud tho Abuna-r.airya (thus) . 
As a (heaTciity) lord is to bo chosen, d;c. [os iu p. 141, note s]. 
With four w.sshings ho should wash with bull’s urine of (that) 
supplied by tho bull, twice with water of (that) created by 
Mazda. 

33. Furified shall they be, the good-miuded man; purified 
shall they be, the man (who polluted him). Tho good-minded 
man shall dmw on (ills clothes) with the left arm nnd tho right, 
with the right arm and tho left. Then thou shouldst expose tho 
good-tninded man to the power-formed Inminaries, that (some) 
of the stars appointed by destiny may shino upon him, always 
till when his niiio nights shall elapse. 

34. Then after tho nine nights thou shouldst bring consecrated 
waters (raot/»ra) to tho fire, thou shouldst bring (some) of the 
bard firewoods to tho fire, thou shouldst bring (some) of tho 
benzoin incense to the fire, (nnd) tho good-minded man should 
have himself fumigated. 

> Perhaps the grammatietl Irrego- * Or, perhaps, * ‘ tho purifier,” If tro 
larities would be diminiihedhytakiDg supiKHO the nomtnatlve to havo hcou 
this &s a verb, and assuming that the eubstituted for the accusative, wbicb 
pricct'a speech is addressed to the is sot as unusual irrogularit}’ in this 
Homa, and not to the Bariom. fargard. 
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25. Purified shall they be, &c. [as in ver. 23, to] and the left. 
The good-minded man shall exclaim : Reverence to Ahuramazda ! 
reverence to the Ameshaspentas ! reverence to the other righteous 
ones ! 

26, Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda : 0 omniscient Ahura- 
mazda! shall I arouse the righteous man? shall I arouse the 
righteous woman ? shall I arouse the frontier of the turbulent 
Deva-worshipping men ? (that) they may consume the land 
created by Ahura, (that) they may consume the flowing water, 
the crops of corn, (and) other of its superfluities ? Then said 
Ahuramazda; Thou mayst arouse them, O righteous Zara- 
thushtra ! 

27-39. [See the translation in pp. 254-257.] 

40. Srosh the righteous, prayed to (and) invoked, is pleased 
(and) attentive, the handsome, triumphant Srosh, the righteous ! 
Thou shouldst bring consecrated waters {zaoihra) to the fire, thou 
shouldst bring (some) of the hard firewoods to the fire, thou 
shouldst bring (some) of the benzoin incense to the fire. Thou 
shouldst propitiate the fire Vdzishta, the smiter of the demon 
Spenjaghra, Thou shouldst bring cooked victuals (and) plenty 
of sweetmeats. 1 

41. Thou shouldst propitiate Srosh the righteous, (that) Srosh 
the righteous may destroy the demons Kunda (stupidity ?), Banga 
(drunkenness, and) Vlbanga^ (dead-drunkenness). He attacks 
the frontier of the wizards, the turbulent Deva-worshipping men, 
from the nearest^ country having the purification ceremony. 
One should persevere in the practice, (a;id) should cultivate 
sheep’s food (and) food for cattle in the pastures, 

42. I invoke the Kara^ fish (which is) in the water at the 

1 Very probably “ gravy the seem to have been amended from the 

idea of sweetness is based \xpon the Vendidad Sildah. The word daSvO, 
Pahlavi version, which is not, how- which occurs in the MSS. before 
ever, altogether unambiguous. nazdishtdd, belongs to the Pahlavi 

* The Pahlavi version explains version of the preceding clause. 
vtbanria as “drunk without wine,” * The chief of the water creature.s, 
or inherently drunk ; vt must be used Ten of these fish, according to the 
here as an intensive prefix. Eundahish, are constantly employed 

2 From this point to the name in guarding the Horn tree, in the 
Angro-inainynsh in ver. 44, both text midst of the sea Vourn-kaslia, from 
and Pahlaxi translation are omitted the assaults of a poisonous lizard 
in all SISS. of the Vendidad with sent by Angro-mainyush to injure 
P.ihlavi, except one or two which it. 
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bottom of deep lalces. I Inroke the primeval self Bustained 
botmdarj*, most resisting the creatures of the two spirits. I 
invoke the seven illustrious in fame, they are aged men, sons, 
(and) descendants. 

43. He shouted (and) countershonted, he considered (and) ro> 
considered, (did) the deadly AngrA-moinynsh,* the demon of 
demons, (with) Indra^ the demon, Satirva * the demon, Nftoy- 
haithya* the demon, Tauni, Zairicha,* Afiihinn* the impetuous 
rusher, Akatasha the demnn ((P^zaiid) he c.nuscs frost produced 
by the demons, deadly decay, (and) old age ilhtri-attng the 
fathers], Bditi* the demon, Driwi® the demon, Daiwi® ibo 
demon, Kasvl® the demon, Taitisha the demon, tiio most de- 
moniacal demon of the demons.* 

44. Thus ihuuted he who ta the evil-causing AngrA- 
mainyush,® the deadly: ^liy do the demons, the turbulent 
evil-originators, assemble 111 an assembly on the summit of 
Arezumt® 

45. The demons rushed, they shouted, the turbulent evil- 
originators j the demons howied, they shouted, the turbulent 
evil-originators ; the demons displayed an evil eye, the turbulent 
eTll-originatore : ^Vo must as.«emblc in our assembly on the sum- 
mit of Arezhra. 

46. Boni, indeed, is he who is the righteous Zamthn^htra, at 
the dwelling of Pourushaspa. How shall wo procure his death ! 
he is the smitcr of the demons, he is the opponent of the demons, 
ho is the destroyer of destruction (or falsehood) ; downcast is 


* Thii Bppetir* to bo M frasmciit of 
■a old hyinn ia octoajlUblo metre, 
wlifcii, with lome irregularitiei. on 
be tracotl through the gre-xter juirt 
of Tenet 43--45f it begiae at fol- 
lowt 

I'radataCa ttJava(a 
I'ranianyala vimanyala 
A^r6 mainytith pouru-mahrkS. 

* See pp. 272 and 308. 

* Tlic demoDi of disease and decsj, 
compare Sant. <um = Jium, “dit- 
eased,” and jams, “decay.” {See 
D.xrmestcter't IJaurvatilt et Amcre- 
tftt. pp.33, 34.) 

* The demon of Anger or 3Vnith 


(XAdtAm in renUn). Thii AtihmH 
diM eppeart to bo the Atmoxlcus 
of the Ai>ocryphaI book of ToLit 
ill. 8. 

* Compare Sans. tAfila and the ver- 
oaculor tAtlt. tho genemt name for 
goUintoreri} ipirits tii Indio. 

* Tliete three demons nro rcspco- 
tiTcly Poverty, Deceit, and Dwarfish- 
nets; tee Vend, ii. 29, p, 234. 

^ The word datvi it taken as tho 
last of thit verse, and not at iho first 
of the next one. 

* Here ends tho omitted pwsage 
mentioned in ]>. 33^', note 3. 

* Tlie moantain aaid to be situated 
at the gate of Iiell. 

Y 
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the Deva-worshipper, (with) the impurity (naszisTi) produced by 
the demons, lying, (and) falsehood. 

47. The demons shouted, they rushed, the turbulent evil- 
originators, to the bottom of the world of darkness, which is the 
raging hell. 

IL — Tra-nslatioks prom the Pahlavi Version's. 

Excepting the first fargard of theVendidad, these translations 
were written by the author in English. In revising them use 
has been made of collations of Spiegel’s edition of the texts 
with Dastur Jamaspji’s old MS. of the Pahlavi Yasna (see p. 96), 
with the London and Teheran MSS. of the Pahlavi Vendidad 
(see p. 95), and with Dastur Hoshangji’s unpublished edition of 
the same. 

The Pahlavi versions of the Avesta throw but little light upon 
the obscure passages in the original text, which are generally 
rendered by a slavishly literal translation, or even transliteration, 
with some faint attempt at explanation, more or less unfortunate 
in its result. The chief value of these versions consists in the 
longer commentaries which are often interpolated, especially in 
the Vendidad. They also indicate how the original Avesta was 
understood in the later Sasaniau times,^ and how it is under- 
stood by the present Dasturs, who rely almost entirely upon the 
Pahlavi version. 


I. — Pahlavi Yasna XXVIII. 

Happy was the thought, happy the word, and happy the deed, 
of the righteous Zarathushtra. [On account of proper thought 
and word and deed he was estimable in virtue.]^ The Amesh- 
aspends held forth the G§.thas, [that is, they were kept forth in 
the world by them]. Devotion to you, 0 righteous G&thas ! 

I. (a) I beg the reward of him who is Ahharmazd himself, 
through devotion, when I make intercession (with) God (for) the 

1 To which the Idst thorough re- P.ihlari translators .are enclosed in 
vision of the Pahlavi texts may pro- brackets, to distinguish them from 
bably be referred, whatever date wo the words inserted by the present 
may assume for their original compo- translator, which are given in paren* 
sition. theses. 

^ Explanations interpolated by the 
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good, Ibe Iimul (and) tlie mind also tritli its own joy, 

(i) In B]>intua!ity Afiharmaid M first, in tho OAtha-lorc * is tbo 
increase of rigliteoxisncss wblcb (aboald) be in ercry action, [that 
is, actions arc all to bo jicrformcd through the Gfltha-lore], (c) 
In that which is His wisdom, in the original wisdom, is the 
satisfaction of GdshQriin," [that i«, the care of cattle is to be 
undertaken srith judgment], 

2 , (a) Wlien I shall attain unto you,* O Adharmizd ! through 
good thought (Vohutuan), [that is, perfect in rectitude I shall 
have come unto your own possession]; (1) giro ye to mem both 
lives, (that) winch is material and (that) which is spiritual, the 
happiness which is here (in this world) and that also which is 
there (in the other world). (<) Prosperity is owing to the assist' 
once of righteousness, [that is, yon giro me through rectitude 
the obundance* which you give to that gladdencr], nnd it is 
necessary to cause glory through joy. 

3 , (a) llTicn I shall be your own, 0 Ashavahisht (and) 
Vohnrasn, who is first I [that i^ I shall remain in your posses- 
sion] ; ( 6 ) and I shall bo also Afiharmazd’a own, through wliose 
unweakened acquisition is their dominion, [that is, his sovereignty 
over the Ameshaspends is strict]; (e) nnd of her also who is the 
giver of increase, Spendarmad, 1 shall bo her own, she comes to 
IOC with joy through calling; when I shall call unto you, come 
on towards me with joy. 

(«) Whoever gives (his) eoul into paradise {^arOdmdnO, it 
is) through the assistance of good thought (Yohuman), [that is, 
every one who gives has given it through the ossiatance of Vohu- 
roau]. ( 6 ) And his respect for the doers of deeds who do for 
him what is proper, is evidenced by that of Afth.armazd nnd the 
religion of Adharmazd. (c) ^Vs long os I am n supplicant and 
wealthy, so long I have learned* the requirements of righteoua- 
ueas, duty nnd good works. 

5 . (o) 0 Ashavahisht J Wlicn do I see thee through the in- 

1 Or “ii»almoJy”or**bymnology»** OMhta; ”y«"or ‘',you”»lwayg refert 
bnt harJlyzn^aa Gdlba- to tbewbolo eeletiiai council of tho 

ebaoting here. Amcaha'pends, including Atlhar* 

* The Pazaml term for fflush unit, mawl. 

“the *onl of tho ox or earth.” * Itcading j«nflA:hrfAs=rat. padtqt, 

* Observe that “you ’’and “tLon*’ eea BrainyW-kliard ii. 2, xlix. 6. 
are not used iudiscrimiDately iu the * Or “taught,” or “am taught." 
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strixction of good thought (Vohuman) 1 this I (would) know, 
[that is, I see thee at the time when every one is intelligent 
through rectitude, when will it be ?] (h) When do I see also 

the place of Ahharmazd, who is a seeker of worth ? that place 
is known through Srosh, [that is, when they have a Dastur he 
ought to know what happiness is from that place], (c) That is 
the greatest text ; he whose understanding is confounded by its 
belief and maintenance, he also whose understanding is con- 
founded by the tongue, for him this one thing is excellent, when 
they shall form a priestly assembly (aerpatisldn). 

6 . (a) Grant the coming of good thought (Vohuman) to the 

body of others (and) the giving of long life to me, 0 Ashava- 
hisht ! [that is, may he not grant that thing which, in the future 
existence, they would require again to destroy] ! (b) Through 

the true word he has shown thee, 0 Ahharmazd ! to Zarathsht ; 
it is owing to him who is Thy powerful Visht^p that I am Thy 
delight, [that is, I am carrying Thee forth in goodness to the 
rulers], (c) And my people (mantkdn) also, 0 Auharmazd ! my 
disciples, are also carrying Thee forth in goodness. The distress 
of the distressers is when they shall thus take injury, [that is, the 
distress owing to them becomes inoperative]. 

7 . (a) Grant me, 0 Ashavahisht ! the reverence which is in 

plenteousness of good thought (Vohuman), [that is, may he so 
grant me reverence which, in the future existence, they shall not 
require again to destroy] ! ( 6 ) And do thou grant me, 0 Spend- 

armad ! that which is to be requested from Vishtasp, the mobad- 
ship of the mobads (the high-priesthood); and my people also, 
ray disciples, grant them the mobadship of the mobads. (c) And 
grant me a sovereign praiser, 0 Adharmazd ! Visht&sp who when 
they chant this your text, [that is, they shall speak your tradi- 
tion {cUn)], furnishes the arrangements so that they may make 
(it) continuous (they may propagate it). 

8 . (a) When thy excellence and thy religion, which is the 
Aest of other things, are in the best righteousness (Ashavahisht), 
let me enjoy it^ through rectitude, (h) Let me obtain by 
prayer, 0 Adharmazd ! the man who is FrashCshtar, [that is, 
give up Frash&shtar into my discipleship] ; give Frash 6 shtar my 
people also in his disciplesliip. (c) To them also then be liberal 


‘ Reading ghal ham-d6s?idnS. 
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as long as all are in good thoaght (Vohnman), [that ever 
cause thereby the happiness of Frashfishtar and the disciples of 
FrashOshtar till the future existence]. 

9. (a) Because of not coming to you, O Aflharmard ' I m.ay 
not do this, [that is, I shall not come to you ] ; and Ash.arahisht 
too I trouble not about happiness, I ask not eren n single happi- 
ness which AshaTalnaht deems uodesimblc. (t) Vohmnau aNo, 
the excellent, I trouble not him, who is ho who gives you this 
your infinitude, the prai^ers, [that is. he will bring IlfishSdar, 
Hfisbtdar-mah, and S6sh&ns to your conference] (e) You are 
propitious through the prayer of a beneficial sovereignty, [that 
is, you will be pleased with a beneficial sovereignty, and will 

g>'4 

10. (a) Wlien thus I shall be acquainted with * righteousness, 
and that also which is the gift of good thought (Vahuman), [that 
is, Z shall hare become fully acquainted with truth and recti- 
tude], (li) which is proper, O Auharmaid J may ye fulfil my 
desire with them 1 [that is, cause my happiness Ibercby], (c) 
HVhcn thus, by what U usclew to you, food and clothing are 
obtainable,^ by that chanting, when it is not useful in your 
worship, let him obtain food and clothing. 

IX. (<i) "When I shall guard righteousness by observance, and 
good thought (Vohuman) also unto everlasting, [that is, I shall 
c-ause the protection of truth and rectitude], (&) teach Thou forth 
to me what is Afiharniard, that is Thyself, in wonl'?. (c) Spirit- 
uality is the G.ttha-lore svhich is declared from this by Thy 
month, and till it is declared by that Thou wilt speak by Tiiy 
mouth, which was the first in the world, [that is, Ke who was 
first, His law became the QiltUa-Iore}. 

7.—P<ihl<xvi Yntna A'A’/A. 

I. (a) To you, 0 Araeshaspenda 1 Gdshfirfin complained, 
[some say* the lord Bull spoke tow.ard5 the direction of Ailhar- 
niazd],* thus: To whom am I allotted na to feeding (and) keep- 

I Heading dtdj AtSmandn#. the Pnhlavi version is literally: 

* lieacliog “c.ia»e«l to ** there is (ono) who thus siys.’’ 

ol)tam.'' • Tl»o oldest reading is Ih 

* This frequent phrase for intro- ffi/trat Adhnrmazdtiiiv. 

(lueiiig Alternative iniorprcCatiotis in 
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ing? For whom am I formed ? [that is, for whom am I created ?] 
(6) This is he I (have) : Wrath who smites me with anger and is 
oppressive, [that is, he harasses me utterly], who is torturing, 
[that is, my immoderate beating disfigures me pcrpetuall}'], and 
also a tearer away, [that is, he accomplishes the destruction of 
my life],^ and a plunderer too, [that is, ho utterly robs me], 
(c) There is no well-wisher (vdsniddr) for me besides you, [that 
is, I luiow not any one from whom my welfare so (proceeds) as 
from you], so let one prepare for me what is good pasture. 

2. (a) So he who is the former of cattle, Auharmazd, n-skcd 
thus : O Ashavahisht ! who is the master of thy cattle 1 [that i.s, 
how is thy opinion of this as to who is the master of cattle 1] 
(6) Who is given this authority to feed (and) to keep I who is it 
gives them pasture, and is also diligently promoting the cattle 
creation? [that is, gives it pasture, and tliercby indicates its 
one cattle-guardian who will increase cattle], (c) What is that 
lordship with goodness which, when they provide no nourish- 
ment, feeds it with authority? Who gives this reply to the non- 
Iranian 2 devastation of wicked Wrath, that they may make him 
stupefied ? 

3. (a) To him who (has) the guardianship of the bodies of 

cattle Ashavahisht spoke the reply : (He is) not without distress, 
for (he is) in distress, [that is, they shall efi'ect his punishment]. 
(6) They are not awmre of the peace of Bashn the just, and may 
they not know what (aud) how much punishment they shall in- 
flict upon the soul of a wicked one ! (c) Of beings he is the 

more powerful, [that is, the strength of him is that which is 
more eflectual], who comes into action on calling to him, [that 
is, when they call him thus ; Perform duties and good works ! he 
does (them)]. 

4. (a) Aflharmazd is a computer of words, that he may form 
an account as to the sin and good works (&) which were done by 
them, demons and men, both formerly and also what they prac- 
tise hereafter, (c) He is the deciding Lord, [that is, he deter- 
mines action and law], so we are as is His will, [that is, even 
(what) is wanted by us is what He (wants)]. 

^ This is the sin of b6d^h-z6(}, which also the sin of spoiling good clothes 01 
is defined in modern times as that of food, 
selling men or cattle, whether stolen * Or “unmanly.” 
or one’s own i)roperty, into misery ; 
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5. (a) So (rather) than you, O Ameshaspends f I diligently 
reverence, wHh uplifted booI (and) mental npUfting of hands, 
Him (who is) Aftharmatd, [that Is, I rerercnce one thing more 
than the Ameshaspends, I rcrcrciice the things of Auharmazd 
more, and I do (them)] j ' (i') that 105* «o«l may be with the bull 
At, [that is, may 1 give my soul a reward * ], (and) may I con- 
RuU him who is Aflharmatd (about) that which is in doubt ! [that 
is, (about) that of which I may bo doubtful may it bo possible 
for me to inquire of AClharmazd]! (e) For the upright liver is 
no utter ruin, [that is, whocrer lire^ with uprightness, in his 
soul is no ruin], nor for tho increascr,^ [that is, for the increascr 
who possesses anything through rectitudo it is not so ns (afore- 
said], except him wlio is wicked, for to the wicked one it hap- 
pens. 

6. (a) Thus with his mouth s.\id Auharmasd intelligently t 
Destruction is to bo avoided, [that is, wisely was it said by him 
that there la a remedy for the mischief from tho evil spirit], 
(6) No auch lordship la to be admitted, [that is, in that plaeo it 
is not posslblo to effect a remedy becauso they do not even eon* 
aider tho Lord as lord], no mastership whatsoever, for tho sake 
of rightecttsQcss, is to be given, (that is, a Dastur even, such os 
it is necessary to introduce, they do not possess], (c) So for 
him who is an inercaser, who is a tiller, thou art destined and 
art formed, [that is, for him who is diligent (and) moderate thou 
art giren]- 

7. (a) That which is copiousness in the text Afih&rmasd 
(gives) to that worker who is in friendliness with righteimsncss, 
[that is, they give the reward rcvcaleil by the text to him who 
pliall perform duties and good works]. (6) Ahhnrmnrd makes 
the cattle grow, [that is, ho will increase them], for tho caters, 
that one may eat in moderation ; that which is plentiful ADhar* 
inazd taugh t {one to cat) by tho lapful and armful,* (c) Who 
is this good thought (V ohuman) of thine ? [tliat is, this 0110 who 
leads to thee], who gives tho reciters (and) priests a mouth with 
all tho Avesta and Zandl 

I Thw explanatory eU\i«o appesri which rcacmhica n I’nhlavi wont for 
fo bo in BTC ‘t coufuiion in all MSS. ‘'govt.*' 

* At the I’erainn muzd is both ’ Or “cultivator.’' 

reward’’ «n<l “« he-goat,” (his may *J,!teralJf; “by (he bosom size 
pos&ibly be an attempt to ezpliun Ax, and arm mzc.” 
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8 . (a) This my ^ gift he obtained, [that is, that (which is) so, 
this one obtained], to that teaching of ours this one is he who was 
listening ; ( 6 ) Zaratusht the Spitaman, for him is our will of 
Ahharmazd and righteousness also, [that is, a desire for complete 
duty and good works], (c) He chanted also a counterspell, ^ 
[that is, he uttered a remedy for the destroyer (drUj) in the 
world], through which saying one gives unto him a good place, 
[that is, on account of the excellence of the saying he utters 
they give him there, in heaven, a good place which is excel- 
lent]. 

9 . (tt) So too G 6 shhrun complained thus ; It is owing to the 
non-applicant I am powerless, O Zarathsht ! unseemly thinking 
(comes) through what is illiberal giving, when they will not 
bestow on it copiously, (J) owing to the insufBciency of the 
words even of those men, when the religion is not fully current, 
whose desire is a demand for our ^ sovereignty, [that is, owing 
to them a mobadship of the mobads is necessary for me], (c) 
How does that gift ever exist! [that is, does that time ever 
come !] when it is given to him through the aid of powerful sup- 
plication, to him who is Zaratdsht. 

10 . (a) And ye give assistance to them, 0 Aiiharmazd,,and 
Ashavahisht, and Khshatv^r ! that Zaratusht and the disciples 
of Zaratusht may thereby practise virtue. ( 6 ) So also Vohuman, 
the good mind which gives him a place of pleasant dwelling 
there (in the other world) and likewise joy. (c) I too am he, 
O Ahharmazd ! that Zarathsht, by him something is first to be 
obtained from Thee, [that is, his virtue is first from Thee]. 

11. (a) Where is the gift, O Ashavahisht, and Vohuman, and 

Khshatver ! which thus ye send to me, the speech of Zaratfisht ? 
[that is, (in) what place remains that reward 1] (&) Ye reward 

me muchj'O Auharmazd ! by this arch-Magianship, [that is, they 
would effect my reward by this pure goodness].^ (c) 0 Afihar- 
mazd ! now our desire is (that) what is liberalitj'^ towards us 
(shall be) from you ; now when I know more of your wondrous- 
ness, benefits from you are more desired by me ; [some said that 

^ The word “niy” is accidentally The mas-magth or arch-Magian- 
oinitted in the old MSS. ship is here explained as “ pure good- 

- Literally: “.a remedy-making.’’ ness,” and in the Farhang-i Oim-kha- 

® So apparently in Dastnr Jam- dfik (p. 25} magha is also explained 
aspji'h Mb. hy arejaZ;, “pnre.” 
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now when the religion (has) become quite current, I and the dis- 
ciples (have) a desire for benefits and reward from Thee]. 

^.—Pahlavi Yasna XXX- 

I. (a) So both those sayings are to be desired, which are the 
Avesta and Zand g^ven by Afibarmazd, (by) whomsoever is in- 
telligent, [that is, the priestly studies are to be performed ^ by 
him (who is) wise]. (6) "Which (sayings) are the praise of 
Auharmazd and the reverence of good thought (Vohuman) re- 
vealed by those which are the Avesta and Zand, (c) Whoever 
is a virtuous thinker through righteousness, even he who thinks 
of virtuous things, hU good work is as great as a religious cere- 
monial (yazishn), (he it is) whose happiness (consists) in looking 
into their light,* [that is, when they see their spiritual worship 
it becomes their joy]. 

9. (a) The listening to what is beard by the ears, [that is, the 
ear listened to it (aod) became glad], they will call the extension 
of the best, [that is, his performance of priestly study], and 
whatever is not affording him vision (becomes) what is light 
through the mind, [that is, the light of the priests is dark to 
iiiin]. (b) Desires are to be discriminated by us who are men 
(and) women, for our own selves, [that is, proper things are to 
be discriminated from those which are improper, and those which 
are improper are not * to be accomplished by us], (c) As, be- 
sides, in that great performance through the consummation in 
the future existence they announce a reward for what is our 
teaching, [that is, on account of our teaching proper things they 
will provide a reward]. 

3. (a) So both those spirits, Afiharmazd and the Evil one, 
first proclaimed themselves (as) those who are a pair, [that is, 
they declared themselves (ae) sin and good works]. (J) Of 
what is good, and also of what is bad * of the thought, speech, 
and deed of both, one thinks, speaks, and does that which is 
good, and one that which is bad.^ (c) From them choose ye 

* Or perhaps “a priestly asiemblv plication of the pronouns in manj 

is to be formed." places. 

* Or possibly “into the light of tbe * This negatiro is omitted by mis- 
Tazads (angels).” There is consider* lake in most MSS. 

able doubt about the proper -aj*. * Literjhy “ woMo”or*‘verybacl.” 
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out rightly him who is wise in good, Ahharniazd, not him who 
is wise in evil, the Evil spirit. 

4. (a) So also both those spirits have approached together to 
that which was the first creation, [that is, both spirits have come 
to Gayomard]. (6) Whatever is in life is through this purpose 
of Auharmazd, that is : So that I may keep it alive ; and what- 
ever is in lifelessness is through this purpose of the Evil spirit, 
that is : So that I may utterly destroy it ; whatever is thus, is 
so until the last in the world, so that it may occur even to men 
of another (race), (c) The utter depravity of the wicked ^ and 
the devastation owing to Ahriman and the wicked are fully seen, 
and so is the righteous perfect thoughtfulness which accompanies 
Allharmazd everlastingly. 

5. (a) Of the two spirits that (one) is liked, by him who is 
wicked, who is the evil-doing Ahriman, he who was desirous of 
evil-doing, (b) Righteousness likes the spirit of righteousness, 
the fostering Auharmazd ,* by whom ^ also the hard-pot-covered ^ 
sky likewise is completed around the earth through this purpose, 
that is, so that righteousness may become current, (c) Whoever 
also satisfies Allharmazd, and his desire is that of Auhatmazd, 
is for Auharmazd through public action, [that is, he should come 
to Auharmazd with that desire and action]. 

6. (a) They who are demons do not allow (one) to discrimi- 
nate rightly in any way, [that is, the demons would not do any- 
thing proper], even (one) whom they deceived ; they whom the 
demons have deceived can form no right desire. (6) For inquiry 
they have come on, [that is, there is a consultation of them with 
the demons], (they) by whom the worse in thought is liked, 
(c) So they (the demons) have run in together with Wrath, and 
the lives of men are weakened by them, [that is, with Wrath 
they disfigure men]. 


^ Of course “the wicked” include 
all unhelievers in Zoroastrianism as 
well as the mere transgressors. 

- As the Avesta word is 2/5 it is 
probable that amat, “when,” ought 
to hemiln, “whom,” the substitution 
of one of these words for the other 
being a common blunder of tran- 
scribers. 

^ Orjierhaps “hard-shell-covered.” 


This epithet is evidently based upon 
a rather eccentric etymology of the 
Avesta word khraozhdishterig, whicli 
the Pahlavi translator divides into 
three parts, namely, khraozh, which 
he represents by sakht, “hard;” 
dish by dig, “a pot” and teng by 
nihUft, “ covered ; ” reminding one of 
some European attempts at et 3 ’molp- 
gising the name of Zarathushtra. ' 
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7. (a) To him' comes Khshalvfir, and Vohuman and Asha- 
vahisht also come up to him to work. (6) And so Spendarmad 
gives him a powerful body without lethargy, [tliat is, whilst it 
is his he is not stupefied], (c) They aro thine, [that is, they 
come thus to that person], whose coming is such as the first 
creation, [that is, his desire and action are those of Gayomard]. 

8. (a) So also hatred comes into tho creation, in the future 
existence, to those haters and sinners, [that is, they shall execute 
their punishment]. (6) So, 0 Auharmaxd ! whoever is for thy 
sovereignty Vohumau will give him tho reward, (c) Through 
their teaching of Atlharmazd, in the religion of Aubarmazd, when 
(given) to him who (has) righteousness, [that is, he is instructed 
in proper things], the destroyer is given into his hand, and tho 
mischief {driij) of infidelity. 

9. (a) So also wc who are thine, [that is, we are thine own], 
by ns this perpetuation (fratkahard) is to be made in the world. 
(6) Also the whole congregation of Afiharmazd and likewise the 
bringing of Aahavahisht, [that is, an assembly about the future 
existence is always to bo formed by them], (c) Whosever 
thought is endless, [that is, thought in priestly authority (daitd- 
harih) is the life (or guardian angel) which he possesses], his 
knowledge is there (in the other world), [that is, he will know 
the end of things through rectitude], in (his) place. 

10. (a) So in the creation in the fnture existence he who is a 
destroyer, the evil spirit, is in discomfiture, when his things shall 
stand still for weakness, and (bis) army is shattered. (6) So 
they swiftly spring to seize the reward, that which is in the 
good dwelling of Vohuman, when they have continued in recti- 
tude. (e) To Adharmazd and Ashavahisht too they spring who 
establish what is good renown, [that is, that person goes to seize 
the reward who is well-famed]. 

ir. (a) Both those benedictions are to be taught which 
Afiharmazd gave to men, (b) and whose heedless ^ teaching is 

* The other, who prefers righteons- which nius as follows: nUnteh gin 

ce’u. dm^kht*thnozakmindavan, Lc , with 

* This is merely a guess. The text t^inh written over qin either as a 
in the Copenhagen MS. (a* puhliehed gloss or as an addition to that doubt' 
by Spiegel) is here unintelligible, and ful word. It is possible that instead 

’ tho obscurity is only partially re- of F&zaud gtn we should read tho 
moved by Daatur Jamaspji's MS., rimilarly written Pahlavi *‘uu- 
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the thing that should not he during my celebration of worship ; 
whose lasting injury also (arises) from such celebration by the 
wicked, (c) And (they are) also an advantage of the righteous, 
[that is, as it is necessary to perform (them) so afterwards they 
are beneficial], when tliat advantage (has) become complete. 


4. — Pahlavi Yasna XXXI . 

1. (a) Both those benedictions which 1 recite unto you, the 
Avesta and Zand,^ we teach him who is no hearer of the infidel, ^ 
by speaking ; in a doubtful matter {varhdmandiK) he is to be 
told three times, and one time when (one) knows without doubt 
(atvar) that he learns, (b) They who, by benediction ^ of the 
destrcj’^er of righteousness, utterly devastate the ivorld, when 
they maintaiu the destroyer by benediction, (c) then even they 
may be excellent when they shall be causing progress in what is 
Afiharmazd’s, [that is, of even those infidels this one thing may 
be excellent, when they shall mak“^ current the religion of 
Auharmazd]. 

2. (a) Whoever does not believe through observation is in 
what is to him no doubtfulness when he is not even doubtful or 
God in anything, [that is, assertion^ about existence is good 
when they exhibit it by an estimate of the world], (b) So all 
come to you, [that is, every one will come into your possession], 
when thus they become aware of the mastership of Afiharmazd, 
[that is, they shall know the rairaculousness of Auharmazd]. 
(c) From Afiharmazd, from them (the Ameshaspends) it is to 
come when I live with the aid of righteousness ; from the 
Ameshaspends is this benefit for me, from Afiharmazd, when I 
live on with the duties and good works which are mine. 

seeing, heedless,” which suits the MSS. it ought to be translated : “ wo 
sense very well ; the P&zand gloss tench him who is ho hearer, the in- 
ahinh must then he read awina, fidel,” &c. 

which would be very similar in form, ® Referring probably to the incan- 
and would confirm the meaning tations of sorcerers. 

“ heedless ” here adopted. Dastur Jamaspji’s MS. has Id- 

^ It is not certain from his language yazishnth, “irreverence, non-wor- 
that the Pahlavi translator did not ship,” instead of nikizishnih. It 
mean the Avesta and Zand of both cannot be said that this explanatory 
benedictions. clause throws much light on the 

^ As the sentence stands in the old subject. 
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3 . (a) What ' the fire and Aaliarahisht gare by apiritnality, 
and iras explained by Tbco to tba dbputanta, (naa) nndcrstand* 
ing, [that is, the pnriGed and the defiled tvere tnndo known by 
Thee}- (6) And by Thee, who gave a desire of benediction to 
the interpreters of numbers (aiithtnancists), was giyen the rite 
of ordeal (nfron^-iror) j tell It to «a intelligibly, 0 Adharmaxd I 
wisely, that rile of ordeal, (e) Tlirough Thy tongue, in (my) 
mouth all kinds of tiring creatures believe, and afterwards ills 
said of it that 1 speak. 

4 . (a) When in the creation in the future existence I shall be 
an invoker of Asharahiiht and Adhatmazd also, [that Is, let me 
have such a virtue that it may bo possible for me to invoke 
Adharmazd and Asharahishtj ; (b) and I shall bo an invoker of 
her also who is the auhiuissivc Spendarmad, 1 pray for excellence, 
the gift of good thought (Vohuman). (c) (May) the authority of 
my people also, my disciples, bo from bim who is powerful, 
[that is, give them sovereignty from Soshfttis], through whose 
bravery, [that is, through hU own resources he is able to do it], 
the destroyer (dnij) is beaten, [that is, I know this, that at that 
time it is possible to make the destroyer confounded], 

5 . (a) Speakdccidedtome, speak clear, where is that reward f 
how ought one to make (it) one’s own t which (comes) to me 
through righteousness when duty and good works are performed 
by me, the good gift, [th&t is, the giving of that good reward to 
me]. ( 6 ) Grant me the gift of understanding through good 
thought (Vohuman), [that is, talk wisdom through excellence], 
which is mine through the good judgment {hil^vdrVt) which is 
his, [that is, through the excellence of that wisdom it is possible 
for me to give a reply of good judgment], (c) Ahharmozd 
speaks that also which does not exist by means of that which 
exists, [that is, by means of the Qdtha-loro which exists ho says 
where it does not'Cxlst]. 

6. (a) He is the best who would speak intelligently to me 
(what is) manifest and clear, [that is, the priest is better than 
the disciple], ( 6 ) tho text which is all-progressive, [that is, all 
creatures by way of tho text come back into tho possession of 
Afiharraard], which when they preserve it with righteousness is 
working well, (and) one's Immortal progress arises therefrom in 


Astnnung tliat amat hsa been nilwtituteU for tnUn, lee p. 346, cote a. 
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the fifty-seven years.^ (c) The dominion of Afiharihazd is so long 
as good thought (Vohuinan) grows in one, [that is, his sove- 
reignty in the body of a man is so long as good thought (Vohu- 
man) is a guest in his body]. 

7. (a) His promise came first who mingled His glory with the 
light, who is the Afiharinazd who did this, [that is, the goodness 
which is His here (in this world) is with Him there (in the other 
world) ; this thing has happened to Him so that his GS,tha-lore 
may return to Him]. (6) His. are the creatures, [that is, the 
proper creatures are His own], who possesses righteousness 
through wisdom and perfect thinking, [that is, be considers with 
uprightness and propriety], (c) Both those (creations) Afihar- 
mazd causes to grow through spiritualit}’-, [that is, he will 
increase spiritual and worldly things], (He) who is also now the 
Lord for ever, 2 

8. (a) Thus I thought, O Afiharmazd ! regarding Thee, that 
Vohuman might be the first among Thy offspring, and when I 
saw Vohuman I thought thus, that (he) was Thy child. (&) Art 
Thou Vohuman’s father ? Thou art the father of Vohuman 
when thou art taken in altogether by my whole eyesight, [that 
is. Thou art seen by both my eyes], so I thought that Thou art 
the father of Vohuman. (c) Manifest are the creatures of right- 
eousness, (and) clear, [that is, Thy proper creatures are created] ; 
through deeds in the world Thou art Lord, [that is, they shall 
form an account with sin and good works]. 

9. (a) Thine is Spendarmad, [that is, Thine own], with Thee 
is that which is the fashioner of cattle, wisdom. (6) Through 
spirituality, O Afiharmazd ! a path is given to her by Thee, [that 
is, the path of that place (the other world) is given to her by 
Thee], (c) Whoever is in activity comes, [that is, his duty and 
good works are performed], w'hoever is no worker is not allowed 
by Thee. 

10. (a) So both the origin and produce are assigned by Thee 
to that (one) of those men who is a worker (and) acquirer of 
wealth,^ [that is, the source and produce of cattle are given by 

^ In the Bundahish (p. 72) it is also - Reading mfln hevanich liamdt 
stated In fifty-seven years Sosh&ns hhH^dt. 

(and his companions) prepare all the ® The terms used seem to imply 
dead j all men arise, both (those) who “ an agricvdtnrist and cattle-breeder.” 
are righteous and (those) who are 
wicked.” 
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Thee to him who is diligent (and) moderate]. ( 6 ) The lord is 
righteous whose wealth ^ (conies) through good thought (Vohn- 
man), [that is^ they should exercise the ownership of cattle with 
propriety], (c) Aiiharmazd docs not allot to him who is an 
idler, the infidel who is any hypocrite in the sacred recitations. 
In the good religion it is asserted that even as much re- 
ward as they give to the hypocrite they do not give to the 
infidel.^ 

11. (o) "When for us, O Afibarmazd ! the world was first 
formed by Thee, and religion, (they were) give*n by Thee through 
this wisdom of Thy mind, (b) When life was given by Thee 
to the possessors of bodies, [that is, life was given by Thee to 
the body of Qayomard], it, too, was given through this wisdom 
of Thy mind, (c) When work (and) instruction were given by 
Thee, [that is, work (and) proper instruction were given by 
Thee], (they), too, were given through this wisdom of '^hy mind. 
Axjd when (there is one) whose desire is for that place (the other 
world), by Thee his desire was granted, [that is, that which he 
requires when be shall come to that place, this which is so 
required by him is given by Thee, in that way he will come to 
that place], it, too, was granted through this wisdom of Thy 
mind. 

IS. (a) There the voices are high, that of the teller of lies, 
the Evil spirit, and that of the teller of truth, Afibarmazd, 
(&) that of the intellectual Afibarmazd and that of the unintel- 
lectual Evil spirit, in the solicitation for the heart and mind of 
Zaratfisht, [that is, while we shall solicit them (c) who, 
through complete miudfulness os to what the spirit communi- 
cated by the religion of the spirit, (has) his abode there (in the 

i That ia, wealtb in cattle. time when he conveyed fodder to 

, * This appears to refer to a passage cattio with that one foot.” In the 
in the Spend Kask, which the At^a-Vlr&f'n&mak (eh. X2xii.}a aimi. 

yastd&'shajast quotes thus: “Asin lar tale is told of “a lazy man whom 
the Spend Naskitwasshows to Zara- they called DarSnOs,” whose right 
t&sht, concerning a man, that the foot is treated with the same excep- 
whole body was iu torment and one tional mercy, w bich is not granted to 
foot was outside. ZaratUsht asked the iuddei or apostate in ch. xlvii. 
AUhannazd about the matter. Aft- There seems little doubt that this 
harmazd said that he was s man Davdns is a representation of the 
Dll Ans by name ; he was ruler over dava$ translated “ hypocrite ” in the 
thirty-three provinces, and he never text. 

practised any good work, except one * laterally “it” or “him.” 
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other world), [whoever shall quite mindfully perform priestly 
studies, 1 his place is there (in the other world)]. 

13. (a) Whoever converses with what is public must perform 
public good works, 0 Ahharmazd ! whoever converses with what 
is secret sin may commit much secret sin. (&) Whoever in 
what is a small quarrel tries [a-Aznidyed) that which is great, for 
the sake of deliverance, [that is, they would commit a small sin 
and, afterwards, they would commit a large one, so that it may 
not be apparent], (c) it is he who would be in both (Thy) eyes, 
[that is. Thou seest], in that combination Thou art Lord, [in 
sin which is mingled with good works], over righteousness Thou 
art also Lord,^ and Thou seest over everything. 

14. (u) Both those I ask of Thee, 0 Ahharmazd ! what has 

come? (and) what yet comes? (V) Whoever gives a loan of 
what is from lenders to him who is righteous, (gives) of that 
which is such as is necessary to give, O Ahharmazd ! (c) And 

whoever (gives) to the wicked is as they are, so the settlement is 
this, that is ; What is the decree ? tell me what is the decree ? 

15. (a) Thus it should be asked him : Would his punishment 
in that perdition be well inflicted who would provide a dominion 
for him w'ho is wicked, (&) who is evil-doing, ^ 0 Aflharmazd ! 
who does not announce life even through a reward? [that is, 
when they give him a bribe he would not release a man who is 
yet alive], (c) He also persecutes the agriculturist who is avert- 
ing destruction among cattle and men, [that is, even a good man 
who well preserves mankind and cattle, him he regards with 
malice]. 

16. (a) Thus it should be asked him \ ^ Would his reward be 


^ Or perhaps “form a priestly 
assembly.” 

^ This part of the verse is omitted 
in Spiegel’s edition. 

® Evidently referring to Ahriman, 
who is here represented as incorrup- 
tible in his adherence to evil. The 
idea of a being wicked enough to be 
bribed to betray an evil cause to 
which he still remains devoted, ap- 
pears to be a refinement in evil of 
later date than either Ahi-iman or the 
devil. 

4 The forms of some of the verbs in 


this and the preceding verse are rarely 
used, such as pHrst-ydd, pdrstMd, 
“there should be an asking, or it 
should be asked ,* ” yeliabdni-hdd, 
“ there would be a giving, or it would 
be given ; ” and the form which can 
be only doubtfully read ‘vdddnySn-lt, 
“ it would be done or inflicted.” This 
last form looks like the phrase “there 
is a vdddnyin, or there is a they- 
wouUl-do,” a clumsy way of saying 
“it would be done,” if that be the 
origin of the form. 
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well given in vrliojo dwelling (rfmiln) lie who is wise in good- 
ness is Lord! [that is, Adhannazd through spirituality is made 
lord within his body]< (6) And in the town which is in His 
country he who is (engaged) in tho propagation of righteouanc's 
is no chastiser, [that i% in H» world that one is lord who, when 
they would jMirfonn duty and good works, docs not chastise], 
(c) Such are Thine, 0 Adharmazdl in whose actions it ia‘ 
even so. 

17. (a) Which convinces more, the righteous or the wicked t 

[that is, does he who is righteous (among) people convince nuiro 
thoroughly, or he who is wicked t], (i) Speak information for 

him who is intelligent, and become nut him who is ignorant 
thereafter while I shall speak to thee, (c) Apprise us, 0 Afthur- 
masd I [that is, fully inform us], and mark ns out by good 
thought (Vohuman), [that is, furnish us with a badge through 
rectitude]. 

18. (a) So no one of you should hear the teaching of the text 
from that wicked one, [that is, hear not the Avcsta and Zand 
from the infidels] ; (6) for in the dvrelUng, village, town, and 
country be produces evil proceedings find death, he who is an 
infidel j (e) so prepare yo tho sword for those infidels. 

19. (a) The listening in which is discretion (and) righteous- 
ness is thus acquainted with both worlds, 0 Aubsrmazd ! [that 
is, he in whom is discretion (and) righteousness understands the 
working of spiritual and worldly affairs]. (&) Kightly spoken 
speech is that which is authorised, which is fearless in tongue 
persuasion, [that is, for his speech which is true and proper 
(one’s) wishes arc to be renounced], (c) This Thy red fire, O 
Afibannazd I will give a decision to disputants, that they 
may fully make manifest tho certain and the undecided (aji- 
rdid).^ 

so, (a) Whoever comes to the righteous with deceit his lamen- 
tation is behind him, [that is, it becomes lamentation in Ins soul], 
(h) and long is bis coming into darkness, [tbat is, bo must be 
there a long time], and bad feeding, [that is, they give him even 
poison], and be says (it is) an unjust proceeding, [that is, it has 
happened to him unjustly], (c) To the world of darkness, ye 

^ This evide&tly refers to the ordei^ bj fire, one form of the ntran</-i 
var. 

Z 
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■who are wicked ! the deeds which are your own religion ^ lead 
you, (and) must do (so). 

21. (a) Ahharmazd gave Horvadad and Amerodad the perfect 
to him who is righteous, [him by whom duty and good works 
are performed]. (6) And His own authority {jaatih) is in the 
domination {sarddHh) of him who is lord, [that is, the sove- 
reignty which is His He maintains in the Dastur], (c) whose 
munificence is of the good thought (Vohuman), [that is, the re- 
ward which Vohuman gives he also gives], which is for him who 
is a friend of his own spirit through deeds. 

22. (a) Manifestly he is well-informed when he gives (and) 
thinks according to his knowledge, [that is, in thought he minds 
him who is spiritual lord (afiil) of his Dastur].^ (6) Good is the 
lord who would practise righteousness in word and in deed; 
(c) he whose body is a conveyer of Thee, 0 AAharmazd ! [that 
is. Thy lodging in the world is in his body]. 

5. — Paklavi Yama XXXIL 

I. (a) He who is in possession of his life begged what is its 
productiveness together with submissiveness, [that which is a 
reward the demons (begged of) Adharmazd himseK in these 
(words) : That we may be productive and submissive to Thee ! 
By them it was begged]. (6) They who are his s demons are of 
my (way of) thinking, [that is, our thinking is as excellent as 
Zaratdsht], he who is Adharmazd’s delight, [By them it was 
begged] ; (c) That we may be testifying ! [that is : May we 
become Thy promoters !] we hold those who harass you, [that 
is, we hold them back from you], 

2-16. [Hot translated.] 


^ Probably referring to the tradi- 
tional hag ■Nvho is said to meet the 
souls of the wicked on the fourth 
morning after death, and is a per- 
sonification of their evil religion and 
deeds (see Ardfi-Vlraf-nfimak, xvii. 
12). The original description of this 
being in the Hadokht Nask (Yasht 
Xiii. 27-33) is lost (see p. 223). 


^ So in Dastur Jamaspji’s hlS., 
otherwise “he minds those who are 
his guardian angel and Dastirr ” would 
be a preferable reading. 

® Probably meaning those who are 
called demons by Zaratflsht ; but this 
verse is by no means free from ob- 
scurity. 
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6 .— PoA/ait Vendidad 7.* 

1 . (i)* Afiliarmard Mid to SpltAmftn 21aratflsht : (a) I created, 
0 SpitAman Zaratiislit! the creation of delight* of a place where 
no comfort created; (a) this is where man is, the place 

where he is horn (and) they bring him op seems good to him, 
[that is, very excellent and comfortable) ; this I created. ( 3 ) 
For if I should not have created, 0 S]»liAMjAn Z.irotusht J the 
creation of delight of a place where no comfort was created, ( 4 ) 
there would have been an emigration 0 / the whole material world 
to A!rAn*vfij, (q) that is, it would have remained in the act, while 
their going woold havo been impossible, fur it is not possible to 
go so far iLS from region (f««/imr) to region, except with the per- 


mission of the angels (t^a:addn)\ 
go also with that of the demons. 

2 . ( 4 ) (i) rdmtA&Utm 
n^i5l(“not") aoj^rAmuhfam (‘ 

* For th PthlsTl text o( the Ant 
part c( the Yendld&d «o bare to rely 
open MSS. which are ealy >ecoo<l- 
rate in point of aye, as hu Wen al- 
ready noticed la p. 95. Thii it all the 
moro to be reyretted m the fint far. 
gonl conialni many rare vorde and 
obscure phrases which one would wish 
to bare, as aearlyas possible, in tbeir 
orisinal form. Fortunately these te- 
cond-rute MSS. aro still s8y years old, 
and were therefore written before the 
manbv for '^improriDg'' old texts set 
in (lorno time last centuryl, which has 
induced some copyists to adapt the 
text to their own limited knowledge, 
in preference to mising their know- 
Vdge to some comprehension of the 
text as they found it. 

’ The paragraphs ate numbered to 
correspond with WcstcrgMrd t edi- 
tion of the Avestn text and its fraiis- 
lation in pp. 237-330 of these Esaays; 
buttbe sabdlvisions of Epiegersedi- 
tlon, which correspond with those of 
the FahUvi MSS., aro also numbered 
in parentheses. For the farther indi- 
cation of the Pahlavi commcntnriea 
and their subdivision by the letters 


* come say that it is poMiblo tu 

(‘‘a plcAsure-creatiTo place"), 
‘most pleasing in Btrcngth”);* 

(1), (()• (e), the pKsent editor it 
rttpoDsibie. 

* Ihe meaniog appears to bo, that 
wbaterer eresies delight in a place 
was mated by Aftbarmatd, as more 
fully detailed in the sequel. 

* Tbe writer seems to use theuiual 
present form of this verb for tbe post. 
Sco “ remained ” in a). 

* It i* doubtful whether poraddn is 
to bo takoD in its original sense of 
'‘angels,” or in its later meaning 
"Cod.” Inthe Ilundahish (p. 31 W.) 
we are lold, "It Is not possible for 
onotogo from region to region and 
tho MalDy6-l'kkard (ix. 6) says, "It 
is not poisihle to go from region to 
region otherwise than with tho per- 
mission of tijo pnraefs or tbe permis- 
sion of tho demons," which corre- 
aponda closely with the statement in 
tlie text. 

* This seems to bo a critical remark 
on Ibo foregoing Avesta text, and im- 
plies that there had been some doubt 
whether n»d rdmd-dditfm (tho read- 
ing ado])tcd) should not have been 
aq;d-rdmi<Atdm. Itmaybonotcdthnt 
tbe two phrases are more alike wber 
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tlie effect would be one (the snine), the effect would be the 
delight of a place some say it is also {zako^cli) “ the delight 
whicli (arises) from industry.” (c) Paoirtm (“ tlie first*') is 
hiilm (“ the second ”) ; this enuraer.ation is that first the work of 
the law was produced at a place, and the second at that place, 
till the spirit of the earth arranged the whole in connection,- is 
the work of opposition. The place v/herc ho mentions two — 
one, that in the original creation, and one, that whicli is after — 
is dad ahe paiiydrem. (“thereupon, as an opposition to it”).^ 
[d) Every one of the following places and districts is the joint 
production of both ; some say that a “ place” (jtndk) is that 
place whereon mankind do not dwell, and a “ district” (rdiidk) 
is that place whereon mankind dwell, (e) J/a.diavidrava shathdm 
haiitm. (“ he has proclaimed the existing destruction ”) ; •* this is 
revealed in this fargard, (and) every place is mentioned. Some 
say Ait-Mmand (“ material ”) is also a river. 

3. (5) The first of places and districts produced perfect by 
me, me who am Afiharmazd, was (6) Alran-vcj, where the good 
Dfdtih (“ organisation”) is; (o) and its good D^itih is this, that 
the place sends out even our Dalt w'hile they perform work 
(agriculture 1 ) with the avaepaem (“ stream ”) ; some say that it 
comes out in a .stream unless they perform the work of the 


■written in Pahla'ri characters than 
they are in sound. TJic remarks 
which follow, if their meaning has 
been correctly caught, imply that 
either phrase would be suitable. 

1 Two other readings of this ob- 
scure phrase maj' he suggested : first, 
" one thing is ‘an armj'’ {?i 6 nak), ono 
thing is ‘the delight of a phico;’” 
secondly, “the work is of two kinds 
(d 6 atnak), ouo -work is 'the dcliglit 
of a place.’ ” The reading hold d 6 for 
kdr de is a modern guess. 

- Or “ gave up the whole into ono 
hierarchy,” according ns we read 
khadd-kardaktii, or khadilk radakth. 
hlost of this latter part of tlie'conimen- 
tary refers to what follows in the test. 

® These are the words which intro- 
duce each Avesta account of the evils 
produced b)’ the evil spirit, as detailed 
in the following verses. 


* MaskamdravaiB hero supposed to 
ho for mashmrdva, which is taken n» 
the porf. third sing, of a root shmru 
= Tnru, “ to speak ; ’’ compare mar ~ 
Sans. smri. TIic reading ask vidrava, 
“very deadly,” has also been pro- 
posed, whicli would bo synonymous 
with pOuru-makrkG, the usual oiiithet 
of the evil spirit. 

^ This is evidently a later supple- 
mentary comment, and refers to the 
word ast-h 6 maiid, ‘‘ material,” in (4 ) ; 
this would he att-!iGmand in Hnzvfl- 
rish, and has reminded sonic commen- 
tator of the river thus described in tho 
Bundnhish (p. 52 'W.) : “ Tho Ait6- 
inand (HCtumend) river is in SistiVu, 
and its sources are from Mount Apfir- 
sin ; this is distinct from that which 
restrained Frislyflv.” See also p. 
229, note 3. 
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pIsfO ( 7 ) An'i in t'» tV^'. «<*rf lotmH hr tV.e crii 

spirit, who I* (5) both Ihr llft-int ('* titer "1) ffqx'fil 

(wliich) naturmns •«<! the i»inljrr, proilu-el by the 

drtn(ir.«, (which) WmntM m'TP f^vfrt*. 

( 9 ) Ten in<»j>th» »re wjnt/*r ti err, an-l iwn mtnmcf ; 

(a) and att'rwanli ait** h'f'-t A'-nfi /vtjicAn 

rtyarjo ('*»erfn are the ttjrninrf five ih” winter *’) U 

declared.’ (lo)'nirtte, tev*. hate col! water, earth, (and) 
cold Testation, the*? ten month* i eome ray th* two month* ; 
(ri) eid^a rrraod^ rr^tVlfw, aP.t ure^Diifri (••then ie 

midwinter, then U the heart e>f wmte r (o) in that manner the 

m<»nlh Vohfimatj i* the month Shatrerfi, which I* the heart of 
winter, (that i*, It wonM W man? •etrrp (ci>mparrtO •’’'o 
thia that I* erer jerere ; and afterward* a!»o, at that lime, it 


* TJ 1* UUe tr*<!.»!*r»l Irlerprrt** 
tJwj vhhh PiJtJh aearJw; 

thai the I>QA<!ahnh (p. $1 M*.} 

••Tie DHltU ll)i2U) nrtr U the ri**e 
whifh w-me* eat fr«m Ah4*»*»tJ. *«'! 
fxtn on hji tV.e BO«r.U*o<f 
ft alt ri»m the fto»loo» emtntt* la 
It are tanct. a* U I4 nU. tl« t>tlt| 
rieer i* faUoftiQit'*a* efe*tofr« • It 
fi.»y l*e pje«»*'t (r«n lt.« teal ital 
therirer ramefrottt inowym'MJMiini, 
ao4 ilietTf«r« flawed m'nt treaty in 
ll« ipritig «al lurararr; lienra tt-« 
iJea tUat il( flavins vai drt'et«t«nt 
BJ-5B ltj» UlJayecf Alrl-i-efi, wt.Icli 
pOktueed rlU.tr nar« tLaalhebttur*! 
draln»seor1ri«. aoeoidliistottovlev 
iatirn t>y the mmmenUtar. Tn>dl. 
llontlly. orated/ at lie "lohlemnean 
elantirl i>r drain,” and It can Weadly 
eapUineJ bj *' a itrram.” lu Idrutl. 
fleatloTi with the I’^und 
*• fcarlrM,” U merrly a p>t*r ct Uter 
time*, li7f;tnlou* hut hannlant. If It 
were aJcj]itc<h and the material river 
were ideUlird Into “nrsanltatlan «r 
law,” We should have to thsBsIatr 
snnievhnt a* fullows : "And Ha snol 
orsanlsatloti Is this, that tho {dace 
sends out even our oivanliatlon (or 
splendour) while they j>erform work 
(or duty), ai U were, fe.-irlesa]y (sUa*!* 
fasUy)i aonie say that it comes out. 


as H w»re. frsr!r**!e erhr* l! ryi^r, 
fern lh» doJypf the |•!*^e." J| }*. 

I «»rr»r, f»r »,f,r |« a>*atne that tha 
Tahlavi cefr.tr, rtitalur isVrs the tansl 
tnstrtis) vlrwrf every psitatf. Many 
Lave rtf, "the nvee," in*les 1 
e( hsanoa, "tiur.* ard U may le 
i>«le«l that tia latter Pahlavl vnnl. 
when I'vlly willlen, ean t-r. raule 
read as the fvmrt, hut the cutitetve 
mUtakeii net so city. 

• Til* wortl orttire It merely the 
I'sihUvl Jatf.lmh •* deolaml, mani* 
fmt,” VTftlea with the rAssnd termi- 
nation -e inileatl of the J'ahlavl -ol. 
Thl»e*>tniiienUry on ih* alicralion in 
the rrUtiee )ea;l>.t cf iuii,nirr aud 
winter asreeswlth the llundshith (iv 
6> W.h whlfh stairs that the moMhs 
fn»m TraTanllo to MiirA (tho Ct»i 
seetn month* of tho year) are summer, 
and fmm A*&n to {<|>endannad (tho 
last fiT* months of the year) are win- 
ter. ll rnasl ho t>h»erre»l (hat the 
I’rrslan I’arsl caleinlar has not corn*- 
sjKindetl with that described In tUo 
llumlshiah sineo theelevcnth ceutury 
(ktya.tr. 400); hut as that liooV de- 
sertlvs tStft year as always corTe*i>otul- 
ing with the suii, It Implies that some 
ntolonf Intercalation was employM, 
BO that It may hare been wiltlen at 
sny earlier date. 
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becomes more severe].^ (12) Then when the winter falls off, [that, 
is, goes], then is ‘(kie frdhtb vdghne (“ chief disaster ”), 2 [that is, 
the opposition winter ever goes off with it ; some say that anni- 
hilation enters thereby]. 

5. (13) The second of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Affharmazd, was (14) 6av^, which is the 
Shrik dwelling, [that is, the plain of the Sffrik dwelling-place ; 
the characteristic thereof is no disturbance]. (15) And in oppo- 
sition to that was formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (16) 
a swarm of locusts {kHruho “meg) which even destroys (yahed-icH) 
the cattle, and is deadly ; (a) this locust comes forth, (and) corn 
that is without blade comes up ; to tie up the ox is not neces- 
sary, (and) it becomes the death even of the sheep. 

6. (17) The third of places and districts produced perfect by 
me, me who am Affharmazd, was (18) Marffv, of resources com- 
bined with the work of the law, and active, [that is, they do 
much in it]. (19) And in opposition to that were formed by 
the evil spirit, who is deadly, (20) inquisition (and) privacy 
(gdshaJc) [inquisition, that is, they would make an inquisition 
of friends there ; and privacy, that is, solitary incontinence is 
there]. 


' The meaning is, that the summer 
was as cold as winter, and the winter 
still colder. As the months stand in 
the text, they would answer very well 
for the present time, when the qadtm 
month Bahinan occurs in June-July, 
and Shahrivar in January-February ; 
but we find the same months given in 
MSS. written 283 years ago, when the 
Parsi months were seventy days later 
in the year, and we have every reason 
to believe that they were also given 
in MSS. written 553 years ago, when 
the months were 138 days later in our 
year than they are at present. It 
seems hazardous to assume that the 
Parsi months were allowed to retro- 
grade continuously during Sasanian 
times, otherwise we might suppose 
that this commentary was written 
about 1460 years ago, when the months 
would have been in their present posi- 
tion. But it is more probable that 
Eome copyist has reversed the position 


of the two months in the text, as 
Vohfiman is a winter month, and 
Sbatver6 a summer one, in the Bun- 
dahish (p. 62 W.). 

® There seems here to be some per- 
ception of the disastrous consequences 
of a sudden thaw in snowy regions. 
But one of the commentators seems to 
understand v 6 ghni as “gone 
forth to destroy,” misled perhaps by 
the Tei-BiaTa firistdd, “ sent.” 

, ® Modern tradition suggests 
“evil;” but as d 4 sh, “evil,” is al- 
ready an adjective, the form dilshak is 
doubtful. If it were adopted the sen- 
tence might be thus translated : 
“ Commerce {lit. reckoning) and evil 
commerce, [that is, the commerce 
which friends would i^raotise there is 
evil, that is, unnatural intercourse is 
there].” This, however, would be 
taking advantage of an ambiguity in 
the English w'ord “ commerce,” which 
the Pahlavi dmdr does not possess. 
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F-:%y tbril they are (sh) also in those of the demons •whether they 

t’jdst], 

9. (an) The sirth of places and districts produced perfect by 
mo, mo who am Auliannar/J, was (30) Harlb (or Harav) the 
villayc-dcserting ; (a) and its village desertion is this, where we 
l:oo]) the periods of nine nights and a month, ^ they desert the 
Isouse a,s evil {hhCv.inh pavan vadalc) and go away. (31) And in 
opposition to that was formed by the evil sj)irit, who is deadly, 
(3a) the mosquito” whoso cry of long-continued annoyance {da'- 
frjtkVt) would be this : I am hungry [some say that they may 
perform with a drum]. 

10. (33) The seventh of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Ahharmasd, was (34) Kflvul the cvil-shadow- 
ing,< (ff) and its (evil) shadowing is this, that the shadow of the 
trees on the bod}* is bad ; some say that of the mount.ains. 
(35) And in opposition to that was formed by the evil spirit, 
who is deadly, (36) a longing for witches, the adoration of idols, 
•with whom Kcresliaspu associated, [that is, he practised it, and 
they also would practise not according to the law]. 

11. (37) The eighth of places and districts produced perfect 
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plenty of com and pasturage in it. (39) And in opposition to 
tliat was formed by the evil spirit, wbo is deadly, (40) the worst 
of residences when its grandees dwell on it, 

12. (41) The ninth of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Aflharmazd, was (42) KhtiEny the abode of 
wolves, [that is, the KhnSn river is the habitation of wolves ; 
the characteristic* thereof is disturbance]. (43) And in opposi- 
tion to that was formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (44) 
the vile sin of those who cannot pass the bridge,* which is inter- 
course with men, [that is, sodomy}; (a) this they should not 
perpetrate according to the law of the angels (or God). 

13. (45) Tlie tenth of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Aflbarmazd, was (46) Hamkhmdnd the 
handsome in appearance. (47) And in opposition to that was 
formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (48) the vile sin which 
cannot pass the bridge, which is burying the dead ; (o) this is 
heathenish {alxUn-htmand), and according to their law. 

14. (49) The eleventh of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Aflharmatd, was {50) HCt-hfimand the illus- 
trious (and) glorious ; (a) busy and diligent is the spirit which 
it subdued,* some say that of the V 5 b river.* (51) And In op- 
position to that was formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, 
(52) that which is vile, [that is, sorcery], which is ever evil ; (a) 
some say that of the Frasdyivan;* they were able to perform 
that, and were not able to abandon it. (6) Some say that sor- 

^ The old MSS. hsTs daihai, bat rirers flow forth from the Dorth part 
compare the end of (14). of the eastern Alhorz, one towards 

For whoiD the bridji'e Chinrad, the weat, that » the Aran?, (and) one 
which leads to paradise, is impas- towards the east, that U the V6h 
sable ; this is nentlr expreised by the rirer.” The apiritg of the two rivers 
single Pahlavi word andpllhcdaldn, are also mentioned (Bund. p. 50), and 

those not for the bridge, *■ or those further particulars are given, thus 
•whose sins are inexpiable. (Bund, p, sx): “The Wh river 

* Beading i tikatt (for ( $hikas () ; or passes by on the east, goes through 
it may be I kajist, “the smallest,” the land of Sind, (and) flows to the 
Some modern MSS. alter the word sea in Hindast&D, and they call it 
into Slstan because the HCtumand there the MehrA river ; ” and in p. 53 
river is in Slstftn, see p. 356, note 5. it is stated that the V6h river is also 
The whole clause seems doubtful. called the K&aak in Sind. 

* The Veh (or good) river is one of • The descendants of FrAslyftv the 
the two chief rivers of the world ac- ^nmian, the AfrAsiyAb of the 
cording to the Buhdaliish, which ShfthnAmah. 

sUtes (p, 49 "Vr.) that “these two 
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eery is this ■whicli altliorigli they desire (it) not, yet it happens 
easily {narm), then it is said that (it is) in a way not allow- 
able.^ 

15. (53) This also is the token of its manifestation, which I 
call the practice of the thing; (54) and this also, its manifes- 
tation, is through examination ; when they observe it becomes 
manifest. (55) As wherever they come (there) is evidently an 
outburst {jasto) of sorcery, (56) so also they are most addicted 
to extreme sorcery ; (57) so also they bring up snow and hail, 
[that is, they w’ould occasion even them] ; {a) some say that the 
snow and hail will so arise from them where sinfulness, through 
them, becomes excessive. (58) Whosoever is sick {mudak) and 
wiiosoever is again impotent (are so through the deeds of such 
sorccrer.s).2 

1 6. (59) The twelfth of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Auharmazd, was (60) Eak of the three races 
of AtarOpi^takfm ; (a) some say Kai ; and its triple race is this, 
that its priest, warrior, and husbandman are virtuous and belong 
to it. (6) Some say Zarathsht belonged to that place, and it 
was his government (patth) of all these three which was called 
Eat ; ® its triple race is this, that his union of these three arose 
and issued from that place : vaMlianhO nbid nztish (“ of know- 
ledge, not of conjecture"?). (61) And in opposition to that was 
formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (62) the vilest over- 
scepticism,'* [that is, they are doubtful themselves, and will also 
make others doubtful]. 

17. (63) The thirteenth of jdaces and districts produced per- 
fect by me, me who am AAharmazd, was (64) Chakhar of re- 
sources, the grand doer.® (65) And in opposition to that was 


^ The author’s translation of this 
farg.anl ends here. 

- As. alrcndy noticed (p. 229, note 4), 
the ■vrholo of this parasraph seeni.s to 
he transl.atcd from an old commen- 
tary in tlio Avest.a language. The 
Inst fscntcnco is translated here n.s it 
stands in the printed text, hnt it Arill 
probably Ire discovered hereafter that 
tile word fdn in the Ave.sta text is 
part of tiKj Faldavi ti-amdation ; and 
that the final w.-ird'i {ak/tvnr aXd aro 
altogetiit-r cnnaipt. 


® This seems to ho a pun on the 
name Hid, Avhich c.an be divddcd, in 
Pahl.avj, into the two Avord.s li 3, “my 
throe.” 

•• Perhaps “active scepticism” or 
“rampant unbelief” Avould express 
the moaning better, thougli not the 
words. 

* Perhaps wrtcdn, t.akon here as 
“grind,” inaj’ be for maziou'c, “a 
balance,” or mazddn, “selling,” or 
MctrdiJr, “a labmiror.” 
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formed by the cnl spirit, who is deadly, ( 66 ) the vile sin of those 
^yho cannot pass the bridge, by whom dead matter was cooked ; 

(o) this is not according to the law of the angels (or God), yet 
they cook many (things), such as the fox and weasel.* 

18. (67) The fourteenth of places and districts produced 
perfect by me, me wbo am Aftbarmsizd, w.is (68) Varen tbefou^ 
cornered, subduing * Kount Pa<Jashkhv 4 r,* some say Kirmln ; 

(rt) and its quadrangularity is this, that it stands upon four 
roads ; some say that its city has four gates, (69) At which 
(place) FrMhn was bom for the destruction of Azbi Dahak. 

{70) And iu opposition to that were formed by the evil spirit, 
who is deadly, (71) both the unnatural menstruation (which) be- 
comes more violent, and dwelling on non-Aryan territories, 
(during) the winter of (him) who says Mount PadashkhTfir (and) 
the autumn of (him) who says KirmJln.* 

19. (73) The fifteenth of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Aiihnrmazd, was (73) (that of those) who are 
the seven Hindus (SindUh&n ) ; (a) and its seven-Hinduism is 
this, that the chief rulers are seven ; yet I do not say this, that 
there are not seven, since (it is) from the Avesta hacJia vshattara 
Sendva avi daoshaaiarem Ildldum (“ from the eastern Hindu to 
the western Hindu”).® Some say that there is one to each 
region (ytMmr).® (74) And in opposition to that were formed 
by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (75) the unnatural menstruation 
which becomes more violent, (and) the unnatural heat which is 
beyond measure. 

20. (76) The sixteenth of places and districts produced per- 
fect by me, me who am Ahbarmazd, was {77) on the waters of 

1 FrobahljtheiehaaiimoQ orladioo Sinn&a chieS/ a hot one, it would bo 
mavgds. Datural for tbs inbabitauts to quit 

* The old MSS. hare Hr s ^r, tbo former in tbs winter and tbs 

“leiring;” otherwige we laigbt read latter ia tbs aututnu or hottest 
rnr, “ the chief,” meaning the metro- seasoii. Ferbaps we should read 
polls or seat of goTennnent of Mount amat, “ when,” for mtln, “ who,” and 
Padashkhvlr. translate ” when it is the winter of 

* According to the Bundahiih (p. th« said Fadashkhvargar, when it is 

23 ‘W.), “the PadashkhTlrgar moun- the autumn of the said Klrmfln.” 
tain (or range of Mount PadashkhY&r) • The commentator probably means 

is that in TapristOn and that side of to say that the doubt about there 
Gllin.” being swen Hindus is not his own, 

* Such appears to be the meaning but 1$ occasioned by an Avesta text 
of the commentator, as Padnshkhvdr- which mentions only two. 

gar being chiefly a cold country, and * Of which there are seven. 
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Arangistan,^ whicli is Arum, 2 (78) whose residences are unwalled 
(adtvdr), so that they soon retreat ; (a) some say they have no 
ruler in authority. (79) And in opposition to that was formed 
by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (80) even the winter, produced 
by the demons, (which) becomes very severe.^ 

21. (81) There are also those famous places and districts , 
which remain unraentioned, which are handsome in appearance, 
profound in the work of the law, desirable, [that is, suitable], 

. . . ^ [that is, they would appoint many as chiefs], splendid, 
[that is, having fame,® some say flourishing ® as Fdrs the pure is 
splendid]. 


7 . — Pahlavi Vendidad XYIII. 

r. (r) Many are the men — this way spoke Aflharmazd — 0 
righteous Zaratflsht ! [that is, the men in the world are many ; 
some say that they who are like these are many] (2) (who) wear 
the other mouth-veiF (though) unversed in religion, [that 
is, he has not performed its ceremonial ; some say that he does 
not mentally abide by the religion]. (3) Owing to the deceit 
which he utters to others, the priesthood is his own, [that is, he 
says : 0 man ! I am a good man]. (4) Don’t say of that that 


1 That is, the country of the Arang 
river, one of the two chief rivers of 
the Iranian world, see p. 361, note 4. 
It is likewise said in the Bundahish 
(p. 51 "W.) ; “The Arag (or Arang) 
river is that of which it is said th.at it 
comes out from Alborz in the land of 
Shrkk, which they also call (or in 
which they also call it) Ami, (and) 
it passes on through the land of 
Sp^t6s which they also call Mosr, .and 
they call it there the Niv." 

2 The eastern empire of the Eo- 
mans. 

3 The second clause of the Avesta 
sentence is not translated by the 
Pahlavi commentator, but that it 
forms a part of the Avesta test is 
shown by the enclitic conjunction, 
c7m occurring in both clauses. 

^ The equivalent of the Avesta 
vroTdi frashdoscha seems to he omitted 
in all old flISS., which give only its 


explanation. Some modern MSS. 
have, therefore, .altered the text to 
the following : “inquisitive, [that is, 
they m.ake much inquiry],” which is 
simply absurd as an epithet of a 
place. 

° Keading shcm-kCmand. The Te- 
heran MS. has ddm-hdmand, probably 
for bdm-h 6 mand; and modern MSS. 
improve this into gadvian-hdmand, 
“glorious.” 

® This word is doubtfully read 
vaM-sdk, for vakhslidk, “growing.” 
In the Farhang-i Oim-khadhk (p. 6, 
ed. Hosh.) we probably h.ave the same 
word in the phrase hdviik chtgdn 
vSsdk, where it may perhaps be com- 
pared with Pers. vdshidah, “exalted.” 

^ See p. 243, note i. ' A layman has 
to veil his mouth and nose when per- 
forming the Abfvn and Atash Nyfi- 
yishes, Patit, or any FTamfiz. 
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(it) is priesthood — this way spoke Afilmrmazd — 0 righteous 
Z-iraltlslit 1 (o) The mouth-veil {paddm) may bo of any stuff, 

(and) while it keeps back on the mouth it must be two fingers 
beyond, (as) is clear from the passage, bai tresu /rathailiem 
(“two fingers* breadth”). (6) The two ties ((/o-fa«cZ) of a 
mouth-veil project as ringlets (/xivan gura) ; it should be double 
(dd-Mi) and it should be perfect ; some say that ono fastening 
(ddahtdr) is behind, [it is said that all there are should he (so)], 
(and) it should be stronger' than that which even the A'dafJ re- 
quires. (e) With a mouth-veil once (lied) which is singlo- (and) 
strong,' while it is not allowable to pray for the Dardn yet un- 
presented for tasting,* it is allowable to perform the ceremony 
(yanahn). 

2. (5) He carries the other vermin-killtr [snake-killer] (though) 
unversed in religion. (6) Owing to the deceit which he utters 
to others is (his) priesthood.* Don't eay of him that (he) is a 
prieaWthls way spoke Adharmazd — 0 righteous ZaratdshtI 
(a) A mouth-veil may be of any stuff, (and) while it comes hack 
00 the mouth it must be two fingers beyond, (as) is declared by 
the passage, bai <rent di aahdim Zarathuahtra (“ two fingers, 0 
righteons Zarathushtra I ”).* (6) The snake-killer * may be of 

anything ; a leathern (one) is good, (as) is declared by the pas' 
sage' (beginning with) Ychd manai}3ta janaiti apemchid Aiyrt 


^ Stadias (uthkOk ; compere Pen. 
tiih, “ itieosth.'’ 

The whole cUose ia diCBcnU to trsa- 
alate, 

* The word atafddd (compure Pera. 
tart, '‘fe&at")is probably theaeme sa 
occurs In the followlns sentence from 
the Farhang-i 01m-khad&k(p. 3S, ed. 
Hosh.): "Ataft-tld4 ia that when 
one heepa food and drink away (from 
him) in whom ia hunger and thirst.” 

* This sentenco ia omitted in the 
PahlaTi veraionof the old MS. in Lon. 
don, which abbreriatea many repeti- 
tions in the text. 

* This ia evidently clause (40) re- 
peated by mistake, owing to the pre- 
ceding sentence being the same in 
both places. It contains, however, 
some variations from that claiue. 


* The priests ased to recite the fol- 
lowing formula aa often m they per- 
formed the meritorious work of kill- 
ing any creature of the bad creation : 
iSUanom, rdnoin, nfsdr tunom kdt- 
h«d-i aftumS, dlvdn ro drCJdn ro 
jddddn va farjfdn, pa kHm fa Caresunt 
fadln-t rdstradurust heman chdaMd 
(**I break, smite, and make withered 
the bodies of you demons and demon- 
esses nnd sorcerers and witches, 
through the hOm and barsoin and 
the true and correct religion which 
is taught me'’)j compare MainyO-i 
Chard Ivii. s8. 

' ThisAvestaqnotationis evidently 
incomplete, nnd probably only the 
first few words are given, wliich is 
the usual Ilastern mode of quoting 
passages. 
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mainyush (‘‘whatever water AngfS-mainyusli shall smite, by 
VohuraanO,” &c.). 

3. (7) He carries the other plant [Barsom, some say Jciitino i] 
(though) unversed in religion. (8) Owing to the deceit, &c. (as 
in (3) and (4), which are not repeated here in Pahlavi by the old 
MS. in London). 

4. (9) He uses the goad and the miscreant 2 so that he groans 
[and some say that he passes away], (though) unversed in reli- 
gion. (10) Owing to the deceit, &c. (as in (3) and (4), which are 
not repeated here in Pahlavi by the old MS. in London). 

5. '(ii) Whoever lies ^ ever throughout the night a non-prayer 
and a non-chanter, [that is, he does not utter the Avesta residing 
in the chanting of the service], (12) a non-reciter, a non-per- 
former, speechless, and wishing for his mourning in life ; ^ (13) 
owing to the deceit, &c. (as in (3) and (4), which are not repeated 
here in Pahlavi by the old MS. in London). 

6. (14) Say of him that (he is of) the priesthood — this way 
spoke Ahharmazd — 0 righteous Zarathsht ! (15) who all through 
the night consults the wisdom of the righteous, [that is, forms a 
priestly assembly ® so that he may learn (or teach) rightful 
things], (16) which is preservation from difficulty,® the expander 
of the intellect, the giver of good existence on the Chinvad 
bridge [stout-heartedness on the Chinvad bridge], (17) deserving 
spiritual lords (ahildn), deserving the place of righteousness, and 

^ Probably the name of some plant be correctly explained by khUftan, 
improperly nsed for the Barsom. It “to lie do-wn, to sleep.” 
may be an adjectival form meaning ^ According to the old MS. in Lon- 
“madc of or /mrd.” don, which has asdkhiin of ash val 

- The reading of the old MS. in shtvan kdmak pavan khayd. The 
London is ashlar va mar kdned. The writer of a modern MS., not under- 
ashtar, “goad,” is the usual iraple- standing that the Panlavi translator 
mcnt mentioned in the Vendidad for meant to express the Av. chinvad by 
the pimishment of criminals (see kdmak, has added the words makhi- 
p. 239), and seems to have been spe- tilnSd naddkVt-i Chinvad pdhal, “de- 
cially used by the priests and their .stroys the benefit of the Chinvad 
assistants. bridge.” 

This is the correct meaning of the ® Or perhaps “ performs priestly 
Huzvfirish vcrb.^ftcZ:Mtlna5fa7j, which studies,” 

is variously given by different autho- ® Beading i min tanyVi. The ol ’. 
ritie.s. In Dastur Hoshangji’s edition MS. in London has amdr/ayth, “froe- 
of the Pnhlavi-Pazand Glossarj' (p, dom from ailment,” which would suit 
15, line ii), the Pfizand vindddan the sense well enough, but is not a 
should be omitted, and then both good equivalent of the Av. dz 6 , which 
shekiihd.nast.an and khclnnhitan would is usually translated by iangih. 
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deserving the pararlise of duty and good works, the reward (and) 
recompense in the better world. 

7. (18) Ask * again of me, O pure one I [that is, the question 
was the last, and He hereupon considered whether something 
might not yet remain] (19) of me who am the Creator, [that is, I 
created the creatures], the most developing, [that is, from one 
thing I know ^ many things], the most intelligent, [that is, by 
calculation I know much], the best replicr to questions, [that is, 
of those from whom they would make inquiry I give the best 
reply]. (20) For so it is good (for) thee, so mayst thou become 
prosperous, if thou askest again of me. 

S. (31) Zaratdsht inquired of Afiharmazd thus: 0 Adbar- 
mazd, favouring spirit! creator of the material world, righteous 
(ono)l^ in whom is the secretly-progressing destruction 1 [that 
is, in whom is its lodging 1 and owing to whom is its progress 
most 1 ] 

9, 10. (33) And AHharmaxd said to him thus: In him (who 
is) the guide of a vile religion, O Spitdmdn Zaraidsht I the in- 
fidel who is a deceiver. (23) 'Wlioever does not put on the sacred 
string-girdle (for) throe spring seasons, [that is, dees not have a 
tadarah (and) Mttt ^ (for) three years], (o) some 8.ay that who- 


* ITere begin a lenei of di*loca- 
tionc in the text of the old bIS 3 ., 
which is fully described undoccouoted 
for in the introduction (p. 4) to tTes- 
tergaurd'i editiou of the Aveitatcxts. 
Some MS. from which the oldest row 
existing (and through them all later 
oneslharo descended, must have con- 
sisted of bundles of ten folios each; 
but the bundle containing most of tbe 
reitiainderof this fargard had itsfolioa 
displaced, so that they stood in tbe 
following order : 3-S, a, 9, r, and folio 
10 was lost. In Spiegel’s edition this 
displacement has only so fivr been 
rectified as to put the complete sen- 
tences right, while any fragment of^'i 
sentence with which one folio ended 
is left (as in the old BISS.) in connec- 
tioa with the fi-agment of another 
BCDtence with which the next mis- 
placed folio began. Thus, in this 
sentence (iS) the old MSS. giro tbe 


first two words (which Spiegel omits) 
here, namely, hkhvAr enn, but for 
tbe next words we hare to turn orer 
sercral pages (equivalent to the eight 
folios (3-8, s, 9) to p. 206, line 6, of 
Spiegel’s text, where we find the rest 
of the sentence, namely, fi 
yrtlrs, &C. ^Vo must then turn back 
agun to find sentence (19) in its right 
place, 

* So aU mss., but a slight altera- 
tion is the form of one letter would 
give us kanlheldnam^ “I place or 
dispose." 

* This opening sentence is not given 
in Pahlavi by the old BISS, here, as it 
has BO often occurred in previous far- 
gards. 

* The muslin shirt and string girdle 
worn by Patsis of both sexes, except 
young children, as enjoined by their 
religion. 
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ever does not put on tlie sacred string-girdle (for) those three 
spring seasons is the third ^ year an outcast, forsaken below and 
forsaken above ; ^ (it is) according to the law of such that it is 
not necessary to have a sadarah (and) h'dstt. (24) (And whoever) 
does not chant the G&thas (and) does not consecrate the good 
water.® (25) Whoever also has taken him, who is my man, into 
confinement, [that is, has taken him (as above) described (nip- 
ishtah) into it],^ (and) delivers him up to liberty, [that is, makes 
him an exile], (26) does no better by that act than though he 
had forced® the extent of the skin (oflf) his head, [that is, had 
cut the head and had made it alive again]. 

11. (27) For the blessing of one unrighteous, vile infidel is a 
curse the length of his jaw ; (28) of a second, the length of a 
tongue ; of a third,® nothing • a fourth progresses himself, [that 
is, becomes himself]. 

12. (29) Whoever gives an uriighteous, vile infidel the out- 
squeezed Hom-juice, and the priesthood {z 6 Wi), (30) (and) then 
the consecrated feast {mydzd) [this is said because with him are 
the good and worthy of the feast],’^ (31) does no better by that 
act than though the enemy^s army, having a thousand horse [five 
hundred men with two horses (each) from the professed warriors], 
should be conveyed by him on to a village of the Mazdayasnians, 
(and) he ® should slay the people (and) they ® should drive away 


1 D.istur Hoshangji suggests that 
the first two letters of this word have 
chauged places, and that we should 
read tasHm, “fourth,” instead of the 
unusual si'Mni, “third.” 

- Reading arajdstd fr 6 hujo avar- 
Mjo, and taking arajdstd as a variant 
of arajistd, “most wrong, most err- 
ing. ” The literal meaning is probably 
“ most wrongful, escaping from what 
is below, and escaping from what is 
above,” that is, from both the world 
and heaven. 

^ The old MSS. add the Avesta 
quotation j/dish yazaiti (“with Avhicli 
he performs ceremonies 

•* That is, has taken such a one as 
just described into custody. !Most 
modern SISS. attempt to alter nipish- 
tak, as their writers have failed to sea 


that the word can be taken in its 
literal meaning. 

® The old MS. in London has kard 
Mmandt algh rdSshman, &c. 

® Here we have the second disloca- 
tion of the text, as described inp. 367, • 
note I ; and for the remainder of sen- 
tence (28) we have to tmm to the end 
of (98) on p. 205, line 10, of Spiegel’s 
edition. The additional words in the 
old BIS. in London are Id mindavam, 
tasilm oiafshman sdldnSd, aigh nafsh- 
man yehevdned. The incoherence in 
this sentence is due to the Avesta 
original. See p. 245. 

^ Or “he would say the good and 
worthy are in his feast.” 

® So in the old MS. in London, but 
the persons are reversed in Spiegel’s 
edition. 
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the cattle ae plunder.' (a) Th.at is, when ^ one gives him the 
priesthood {z6tth) (it ia) a tandp^Iuir^ (sin), and wben^ they 
shall do it frequently (it is) a mortal sin (niar^ajy'dn). 

13. (32) Ask again of me, &c. (as in rer. 7 (18-20) above), 

14. (33) Zaratfisht inquired, kc. (as in ver. 8 (21) to) right- 

eous (one) ! who is he (belonging to) Srosh the righteous, the 
mighty, the self-subduing, [that is, he keeps (his) body iu God’s 
control], the admirably-armed,* the lord (iftfZdd) of the brQithrO- 
iaezhem^ 'hsXtls-axe”) frashusaiti SraQsh6 ashyb (“the 

righteous Srosh goes forth”), (who is he) the Srtshavarezb 1 
[that is, who is his stimulator of the world] 1 

15-17. (34) And Auharmaxd said to him thus ; The bird 
whose name is Parodarsh, 0 Spit&mS.ti Zaratfisht ! (a) This 
Parfidarsh would be “ priorindication" {pesli-dakhshaWi), and its 
prior iJidication is tl^is, that first it flaps (its) pinions, [that is, 
■wings], (and) then utters a cry.* (35) On whom men, in dis- 
paragement, besto'w the name of fowl, some would say the cock ; 
(a) though (if) they did not say (so) it would be possible for him 
to do better. (36) That bird raises an outcry during the pre- 
paration of dawn,^ which arises at midnight,* (37) thus: Kise 
up I be men ! pr.'iiae the righteousness which is perfect I and 
overthrown are the demons, [that is, when rigbteonsness is 
praised by them the demons are overthrown by them] ; (38) for 
this (one) who has ruu to you is BftshS-sp the long-talking,® [some 
say thus : This (one) baa run to you, Bfish&sp the long-pawed],® 
(39) who by prosy chatting {jrdj-gbp^dyizhvXJi) with the whole 

' Or rerbaps “in a droYC.” FardJfcdarj&TA ag, agghash fratHm 

® Perliapamlln, “ wlioeTer,” ahould jwrrfn va aihar v&ng vd- 

be read for ajiuit, “when,” ddngd. 

* A sin which prereata the soal r Tbjg adtk afzdr is defined in the 

from passing over the Chinrad bridge Farhang-i Olin-khadbk (p. 42) as the 
to paradise. * third qnarter of the night, in wHch 

* The author adds here “ the mler the Uehhhina Gflh begins. 

in the Arezahv and SarahifkSshvars),'’ * The third dislocation of the text, 
a gloss taken from a modem US. as described in p. 3&7, note X, occurs 
Such modem fosses are, however, after the first Aresta word in clause 
mere guesses, of no authority. (37) ; but being in the Avesta text, it 

B Mentioned in the Srosh Yasht has been properly corrected in Spie- 
(Yas. lYii. 3 t). geVe edition. 

* The same esplanation of parC- • It is doubtful whether these two 
darsh is given in the Pahlavi transla- epithets, <ftf}-ani7-{;rt}6o and diron(7-sr^t, 
tion of the fnigment inWestergaard’s are not both intended to mean “long. 
Yasht ixu. 41, as follows : afaA handed” or “ long-pawed.” 

' 2 A 
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material world, when every one ought to be free from sloth 
{h'dshdsp), lulls it off to sleep. (40) This she says : Sleep a 
long time {daregtnih) ! be men ! for there is nothing which re- 
quires youji [that is, your work of the law " will not stop]. (41) 
And let not the three perfections be over yourselves, good 
thought in the mind, good words in speech, (and) good deeds in 
action; [(a) some say that the religion asserts that Bhsh^sp 
speaks for this reason, lest the three perfections should be over 
yourselves, good thought in the mind, good words in speech, 
(and) good deeds in action]. (42) But let the three turpitudes 
Ivadt'O.'ndli) be over yourselves, bad thought in the mind, and 
bad words in speech, and bad deeds in action. 

18, 19. (43) Then the first third of the night my fire, (who 
am) Afiharinazd, begs the householder of the house ® for assist- 
ance, thus : 0 householder of the house,^ rise up ! (44) put on 
(your) clothes ! wash (your) hands thoroughly ! request that they 
may bring me firewood ! illumine my molester {patiydrah) ^ with 
firewood purified (by) thoroughly-washed hands. (45) For it 
seemed to me (it was) Az, produced by the demons, with forward- 
gliding coils, who tore out (my) life.® 

20, 21. (46) Then in the second third of the night my fire, 
who am Afiharmazd, begs the husbandman for assistance, always 
(with) the same phrase (liamishah Tcdr-i), thus : 0 husbandman, 
rise up ! (47) (as in (44) and (45), which are not repeated here, 
in Pahlavi, by the old MS. in London). 

22. (48) Then the third third of the night the fire of Afihar- 
mazd begs Srosh the righteous for assistance, thus ; 0 Srosh the 
righteous, the handsome I (49) then let any firewood of the 
material world be brought ® unto me, purified (by) thoroughly- 


^ Literally “for (there is) not that 
which suits you.” 

2 The old MS. in London has k&r 
v(i dind, “work and religious duty,” 
th.at is, secular and religious duties. 
This phrase is generally written kdr 
dind, and it may be doubted whether 
the conjunction va or the relative t is 
to be understood as connecting the 
two words. 

® The old MS. in London has mdn 6 
mdmpat in both places. 

So in the old MSS., and pa^ifak 
seems no improvement. 


® The old MS. in London has here 
maman bard li-t dz-i sMdMn-dd{M 
khamik pSsh-tajisJmo-i ahil bard sed- 
kdnd medamvidnast, but in (50) it has 
the following variations : li dz 4 sJiS- 
dddn-ddd mayd ; ahil-i; and mcrfani- 
rndnid. 

® The old MS. in London has ded- 
rdnySn-ydd, but modern MSS. of 
course alter the termination to a form 
better understood by their writers, 
without much attention to the mean 
ing. 
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palace 1 shall be given to me it may even be large ; (66) (with) 
a hundred columns, a thousand corridors, 2 a myriad large (and) 
a myriad small (rooms). 

29. (67) (Of him) who gives that bird of mine, which is Par6- 
darsh, small morsels of meat ^ along with 2nldv,'^ .some say cumin 
seed,^ [(a) some say that he gives out meat in that quantity to 
a righteous man], (68) of him, the ever-bringing,*^ I who am 
A6harmazd would not be an inquirer for his second statement, 
[(a) once I shall ask" everybody], (69) for he proceeds onwards 
to the best existence (paradise). 

30. (70) Srosh the righteous asked of the Drhj, of Disgrace,® 
[(a) some say that (it is) of Wrath ; some, of the evil spirit], 
(71) without the accompaniment of a club, [that is, he put down 
his club, (a) so that he might intimate that confession (JcIntsi'&Jcth) 
through fear is not to be considered as confession], (72) thus: 

0 Druj, who art inglorious, [that is, thou hast no benefit what- 
ever from it ®], (and) inactive ! [that is, thou doest nothing which 
is proper]! (73) art thou thus conceiving without cohabitation of 
the whole living creation 1 [that is, when they do not cohabit 
with thee dost thou become pregnant ?]. 

31. 32. (74) And she who is the demon Drhj exclaimed (in) 
reply to him, thus : 0 Srosh the righteous, the handsome ! (75) 

1 do not conceive without cohabitation of the whole living crea- 


1 It is assumed here tliat ffdn bard 
is a corruption of gdnha 4 , “ndorae,” 
which is usually written gdmhat}. 
The reading piir, “ u tomb,” is hardly 
probable- 

2 This is a guess at the meaning of 
fras, compare frasj), frastp, “ a beam 
or lintel.” 

^ This is translated in accordance 
with the view taken of the Avesta 
text in p. 247, but a more literal 
translation of the Pahlian would be ; 
“ (Of him) who gives (away) meat the 
size of the body of that bird of mine,” 
&c. The Palilavi translator evidently 
considered the whole passage as re- 
ferring to the meritorious work of 
charity. 

^ The old MS. in London has pildt, 
a way of writing pildv, an Eastern 


dish in whicli boiled mutton or fowl 
is smothered in rice, and garnished 
with liard-boiled eggs, onions boiled 
and fried, raisins, almonds, and spices, 

* Assuming that edrah means ztrak. 

® Perhaps akaraz-var should be cor- 
rected into akaraz. 

7 Or “ they have inquiry made of.” 

® Reading for Pers. kJiuddk; 
a similar Pahlavi form occurs in Vend. 
V. 153, where it must be read khdijak 
=Pers. kh(idah, “ truth,” as it is the 
equivalent of Av. aslicm. 

® Meaning probably from the divine 
glory. But the word ajash ought 
perhaps to be omitted, as it is an addi- 
tion to the text in the old hIS. in 
London, and wo should then read 
“thou hast no goodness whatever*. ’’ 
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tion. (76) There are even (for) me tool four males. (77) They 
impregnate me just as any other male, when the semen is in the 
females it impregnates, [that is, I become pregnant]. 

33 * (7S) Srosh the righteous, Ac. (as in (70) to (72), which 
are not repeated here in Pahlavi by the old MSS.) ; "Which is 
the first of those thy males 1 

34 > 35 * (79) is the demon Drdj exclaimed (in) 

reply to him, thus ; 0 Srosh the righteous, the handsome 1 (80) 
even that l^ak-Wi) is the first of those my males, (81) when a 
man gives not even a trifle of his hoard of wealth, when he 
lived (rfji), [that is, exists], to a riglitcons man with perfect rec- 
titude. (8 s) He impregnates me, Ac. (as in (77) .above). 

36. (83) Srosh the righteous, Ac. (as in (70) to (72), which 
are not repeated, in Pahlavi, by the old MSS.) : What is a coun- 
tcraction of the effect of thatl 

37j 38. (84) And she who ia the demon Druj exclaimed (in) 
reply to him, thus ; 0 Srosh the righteous, the handsome f (85) 
it is n counteraction of the effect of that, (86) when the man 
gives even a trifle of bis hoard of wealth, when not alive ® (fd 
ziat), to a righteous man with perfect rectitude. (87) He will 
so destroy my pregnancy as a four-legged wolf when it tears out 
a son from the womb by tearing, (o) This is evident from the 
Avesta : it happens so when the former (valmnn) is (one) who Is 
impure (mCin palisht), and the latter (m Menman) is in w.mt 
through dissemination of good ; when he gives up such wealth 
to such a man he will destroy the Drftj ; even when he gives up 
the wealth to that man the Druj is destroyed, although that man 
also should give up the same wealth lest (al hat) it should like- 
wise be contaminated 3 some say that she is destroyed after- 
wards.® 

39. (88) Srosh the righteous, Ac. (as in (70) to {72), which 
are not repeated, in Pahlavi, by the old MSS.) : Which is the 
second of those thy males! 

1 The most probable reading ie • Thiscommentarywouldbe hardly 
hCmand-tck U-ch 4 gHihan. intelligible without the corrections 

s Cleaning probably that he ar- rappUed by the old MS. in London, 
ranges by will for a charitable disfcri- The form fe-rfenman is occasionally 
bution of his property after death, used tordeiman, of which it was pro- 
which appears to he a misundersiaad' bably an almost obsolete form at the 
ing of the language of the Avesta. time when the commentator wrote. 
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40, 41. (89) (She) who is the demon Drhj exclaimed (in) 
reply to him, thus ; 0 Srosh the righteous, the handsome ! (90) 
even that is the second of those my males, (91) when a man, 
through sinfulness, makes water an instep’s length beyond the 
front of the instep. (92) He impregnates me, <bc, (as in (77), 
which is not repeated here, in Pahlavi, by the old MSS.). 

42-44. (93-95) (As in (83-85), which are not repeated, in 
Pahlavi, by the old MSS.), (96) when the man, after standing, 
up three steps (off), [some say beyond ^ the three steps], (97) 
having repeated three (praises of) righteousiiess,^ and two Hu- 
matanams (Yas. xxxv. 2), and three Hukhshathrotemfiis (Yas. 
XXXV. 5), recites aloud four Ahunavars (Yas, xxvii. 13, and) 
prays aloud the Y6hh^-hS,tam (Yas. vii. 27), (98) he will so de- 
stroy, &c. (as in (87) above), (cs) This is evident from the 
Avesta : it happens so when a man, through sinfulness, makes 
water an instep’s length beyond the front of the instep ; for him 
(it) is the beginning of a tanS,puhar (sin), and he atones for it 
by the Avesta.^ When he makes water standing up it is the 
beginning of a tanS-pdhar (sin) for him, and he does not atone 
for it by the Avesta. It is in front,^ it is not backwards. It is 
as to that which proceeds from the body ^ (that) chvad yad M 
hasisTitaM erezvd fratemem dbaeshish (“as much as the extremity 
of his smallest finger is an offence ”) ; that amount of distance, 
(when) bent together, is suitable for every foul action.® GSgo- 
shasp said that for the sake of preserving the clothes it is allow- 
able to make water far off. (6) When (one) accomplishes the 
action lawfully (and) well, when he squats down, one Yath^-ahu. 
vairyd is to be uttered by him. S6shS,ns ® said that, in case of 


^ It appears in the sequel that bard 
min must mean “beyond,” that is, 
“more than’’ the three steps off; 
but according to its usual meaning 
it would be “ without” taking three 
steps backwards. 

- That is, three Ashem-vohh for- 
miilas. See p. 141, note 2. 

“ By reciting the Avesta passages 
above prescribed. 

^ Probably “in front of the toes” 
is meant. The whole of this commen- 
tary is difficult to divide correctly 
into separate sentences. 

^ Tlie word ianil is given by the old 


MS. in London, but is omitted by 
Spiegel and most later MSS. 

® Reading za^-t ddral; dmdr ham- 
IcliM visp khdrah ghal Mnislin vurdz. 
There are many difficulties in the 
sentence, and the tradition.al expla- 
nation is different, but decidedly 
erroneous. 

^ The name of one of the old com- 
mentators who is often quoted in the 
Pahlavi version of the Vendidad and 
other works. 

® The name of another old com- 
mentator. 
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baste (fljJs/jfd;)), •when he utters (it) on a road it is also allowable, 
(c) And when he stands up the Avesta is all to be uttered by him 
within the three steps j some aay^ beyond the three steps, and on 
his walking * apart, the Avesta is ever to be uttered, [this walk- 
ing is that •when he goes on from the three steps], or the Avesta 
is token inwardly hy him.- (d) When he accomplishes the 
action lawfully (and) well, (but) through sinfulness does not 
utter the Avesta, it is not clear to me (whether it is) one (or) 
two* srCsJi&^karandma of a tandpilhar (sin). G&s63basp said 
that when he accomplishes the action lawfully (and) well, he also 
(utters) three Aahcm-vohds.^ 

45* (99) Srosh the righteous, A:c. (as in (70) to (72), which 
are not repeated, in Pablavi, by the old ilSS.) : Which is the 
third of those thy males? 

46, 47. (100) And she, &c. (na in (89) above) I even that is 
the third of those my males, (loi) when a man asleep has an 
emission of semen, [that is, his semen comes out]. (los) Be 
impregnates me, drc. (as in (77), which is not repeated, in Pah* 
lavi, by the old iXSS.). 

48-50. (103-105) (As in (83-85), which are not repeated, in 
Pahlavi, by the old MSS.), (106) when the man, after arising 
from sleep, extols righteousness, [that is, recites three Ashem- 
vohds], (107) two HumatanSms, (and) three Hukhshathrdtemliis, 
and prays aloud four Yatha-a^fl-vatryds (and) Yghhd-hdtSm,® he 
will so destroy, dkc. (as in (87) above). 

51. (108) Then this (man) spe.*ik8 to Spendarmad thus: 0 
Spendarmadl (log) I deliver up to thee this man, and do thou 
deliver this man back to tne, (no) on the production, by skill, 


* Traditionally, chamigfin h "mak- 
ing water” (compare Pen. chamtn, 
‘‘urine ”1, but here it is othenrise 
explained by the commentary itself. 

* That ij, it is muttered io a Jow 
tone of voice. 

I So in the old MS. in London. 
This mode of translation is in accord- 
ance with the idea of " the beginning 
(‘f a tanip&bnr” mentioned in (a), as 
a tandpilftar is equivalent to a great 
number of trdshd-ckarandmt. 

* The fourth distoc.ition of the text. 


as described in p. 367, note 1, occurs 
after the words ashem vOhSi (the last 
haring been the catchword at the 
end of a folio in the original MS.} ; 
the rejoaining words, vohfl vahtsh- 
tern 3, are found attached to the first 
word (Msehit/ito) of the Avesta of (37) 
in KISS., and have been omitted by 
Spiegel, TI>e last eight Pahlavi -words 
added to (98) really belong to (sS), as 
noticed in p. 368, note 6. 

* T 7 jc same prajers as those en- 
joined in (97}. 
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of tlie reorganisation in the future existence, (m) knowing the 
Gathas and knowing 1 * * * 

55. (115) * taking (the fourth step), quickly afterwards, 

we who are demons, at once we injure him by disease of the 
tongue. (ii6)2 Khshayamna paschaUa mereghente gaUhdo 
astvaittsh asliahe yatha zanda y&tumenta mereiichantt gaUhdo 
ashahc (“ afterwards the possessed ones destroy the settlements 
of righteousness, supplied with creatures, as the spells of sor- 
cerers destroy the settlements of righteousness ”). (a) So that up 
to the fourth step it is not more (than) ^ three srdsTio-cliarandms^ 
and at his fourth step it amounts to the beginning of a iandp’O/- 
har, [some say that (he is) within what is permitted him in going 
the three (steps)]. When he walks on very many (steps) it is 
also not more than a tanapdhar, all that ^ remains over from the 
beginning. 

56-59. (117, 118) (As in (83-S5), which are not repeated, in 
Pahlavi, by the old MSS.), (119) (not given, in Pahlavi, by the 
old MSS.). (120, 121) (As in (115, 1 16), which are not repeated, 
in Pahlavi, by the old MSS.). 

60, 61. (122) (As in (18-21), which are not repeated, in Pah- 
lavi, by the old MSS. to) righteous one ! (123) Who persecutes 
thee, thee who art Ahharmazd, with the greatest persecution, 
and annoys with the greatest annoyance ? [that is, (does) all this 
another time].^ 

62. (124) And Afiharmazd said to him thus : The courtezan, 


^ The fifth dislocation of tho text, 
as described in p. 367, note i, occurs 
after the words va CikCis, where there 
is a break in the text owing to the 
loss of a folio in the original hIS. 
This is all the more to he regretted 
as it is evident, from the sm.all quan- 
tity of missing text, that the lost 
folio must have contained a long com- 
mentary. The remaining eighteen 
Pahlavi words attached to (in) really 
belong to {18), as noticed in p. 367, 
note I ; tho word min being repeated 
because it w.as the catchword at the 
end of a folio. 

- There seems little doubt of this 
being merely an Avosta quotation be- 
longing to tho commentary, winch 


has been accepted as part of tho 
Avesta text both here and in (121), 
see p. 249. It is not translated into 
Pahlavi, and the commentary Avhich 
follows it belongs to the preceding 
sentence in the Avesta text. 

® It is doubtful whether we should 
not read “not more than {ai) a, sr 6 sh 6 ' 
cTiaran&mP 

* Assuming that we may read m'dn 
instead of amat, see p. 346, note 2. 
Tills phrase seems to mean that ho 
only completes the tandpUhar, already 
begun, by walking beyond the fourth 
step ; but the phrase is obscure. 

® Or perhaps “does all this at oii« 
time.” 
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O righteous Zarat^sht I 'who mingles together the seed of the 
pioiis and impious, the idolaters and non-idolaters, the tauqpiJ' 
Aar-sinners and also the non^and^Aat'-sinners, (a) and it is not 
her business ; for when cohabibition is three times conceded by 
her (she is) worthy of death {rnarg-arj&n). G6g63basp said that 
this is a courtezan -who is within boands {vlmand').'^ 

^S- (125) Of one-third the waters flowing from the mountains 
the power is exhausted by her gazing on (them), 0 Zarattishtl 
(126) Of one-third the trees which are growing, graceful, and 
golden-hued, the growth is exhansted by her gazing on (them), 
0 Zarat0.aht 1 

64. (127) Of one- third of Spendarmad (the earth) the freedom 
from Scarcity (atanpfA) is carried off by her walking on (it), 0 
Zaratflsbt! (128) Of one-third the excellent thoughts, the ex- 
cellent words, the excellent deeds of a righteous man she 
abstracts the strength and dignity (sliuhlhth), the success, 
fame (ihant^th), and even righteousness, through agitation 
(levatman na/dmiihn), O Zaratflsht I 

65. (129) Concerning such (females) also I say unto thee, 0 
Spft&min Zaratdaht ! that they are more destructive than a dart- 
ing serpent (as), [some say a darting snake (mdr)], (130) than a 
raving {shity wolf, (131) than a jungle-bred* wolf ■when it rushes 
into enclosures upon the sheep, (132) than a frog spawning 
thousands when it plunges into the water,* [that is, it drops at 
once into the water ; some say from the male to the female]. 

66-68. (133) (As in 18-21) which are not repeated, in Pah- 
lavi, by the old ilSS. to) righteous one* (134) whoever obser- 
vantly, [that is, he see.*? that (she) is menstruous], knowingly, 
[that is, he knows that (it) is a sin], (and) risking penalty, [that 
is, he would say thus : I will incur the penalty], cohabits with a 
woman suffering from any kind of menstruation,* with that ob- 
servation and knowledge and risk of penalty, (135) what is (his) 

^ SfeaBing perhaps **in bondage,” * WjJs epithet is rerj doabtfnl; 
but the sense is rathe.' and “jangle ”18 to be understood in 
The word dhid, ^rljich follows in its wide Indian meaning cf “wilder- 
the old MSS., is probably only the ness,** not in its limited European 
Pahlari ait, “is,” or fidJ, "would aenae of "forest." 
be,” in aPArand form, and ought to • Thereby pollutiog it. 

end this sentence. ' This is merely a free transla- 

* Or perhaps paWrf, ** who de- tion. 
slroys.” 
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penalty in cash {hhvdstaJc) 1 and what is it (at) the bridge ^ with 
the goad (and) scourge (srdsM-cJiarandm) 1 How does he remove 
the penalty for the perpetration of that action ? [that is, how 
should he atone ?]. 

69, 70. (136) And Ahharmazd said to him thus : Whoever 
observantly, &c. (as in (134) above), (137) he should^ search 
out a thousand young (cattle), (138) and of all those cattle, of 
those which are suitably decorated,® and (consecrated) with holy- 
water, yad ahtare veredhha asma reja, ('* w'hat is in the kidneys, 
the kidney fat ”),^ he should carry forth for the fire with perfect 
rectitude; (139) (his) arm should carry (it) forth for the good 
water. 


71. (140) A thousand back-loads of hard firewood, dry and' 
inspected,® he should carry forth for the fire with perfect recti- 
tude. (141) A thousand back-loads of soft firewood emitting 
fragrance, or benzoin, or aloe-wood, or pomegranate,® or any 
other of the most sweet-scented of trees, he should carry forth 
for the fire with perfect rectitude. 

72. (142) He should (have) a thousand Barsoms arranged in 
(their) arrangement. (143) A thousand consecrated waters, 
with Horn (and) with flesh, which are purified, [that i.s, pure], 
watched, [that is, they are kept by a chief (priest)],^ purified by 
a holy man,® [that is, prepared by a holy man], and watched 
by a holy man, [that is, a holy man kept (it) as chief (priest)], 
in connection® with which are those plants which are called 


^ At the Chinv.'id bridge where the 
soul has to account for its .actions in 
this life. 

* Grammarians should notice that 
the conditional in these sentences 
{137-149) is formed by prefixing (in- 
stead of affixing) the auxiliaries d 6 , 
or hana, to the indicative present. 

3 Eeadingt)M»’dcm7'dz=Pers. bui’dz 
bardz; this is, however, doubtful, as 
the oldest reading is gvd rdz nrdz, all 
in Pazand, .and m.ay perh.aps be some 
part of an animal. 

^ The words asma reja look more 
like “stone and gr.avel,” but the 
phrase is traditionally understood as 
referring to fat smeared on splinters 
of wood which are thrown into the 


fire along with pieces of sandal-wood 
and pomegranate twigs. 

^ To ascertain that it is free from 
impurity. 

The hadhdnabpata, being classed 
here among odoriferous substances, 
c.an hardlj' have been the pomegranate 
shrub, as assumed b}' tradition. 

^ The zaota, or chief ofBciating 
priest at all important ceremonies, 
must be intended by sarddr here. 

® That is, by a priest, wliich must 
be the meaning of ddhvidn here. 

® Assuming that ham-gdmVi stands 
for ham-gdmcjih. The oldest reading 
is liam-gilnamVi, which might be a 
miswriting of ham-gilnaMh, “the 
same manner ” (an inverted A' being m 
in Palilavi). 
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pom^grinstc, he «houId carrj* (all titcjc) forth for the good vrater 
Tfith perfect rectitude, 

73. (144) A thowarid rerpenLi who are created erect (MM- 
rfoAWno) * he rhould deatroy^ two thousand of those other female 
snakes {ndridntli). (r,t5) A thousand land-frogs ho should 
destror, and two thousand of those of the water. (146) A thou- 
rind ants carrying 0(1 com (tlAn-lath) he should destroy, two 
thousand of those other Tcnomoos ones 

74. (147) He should throw thirty orer»brtdges across narigable 
water (and) streams containing water, with arches (dahan).^ 
(148) He is to be beaten with n thousand blows of a horse- 
goad, (or) two thousand er6ih6-c/t<xrandmj, 

75. (r49) Tliat is Ms penalty at the bridge;* that is his 
[•enalty in cash (lAni/falj, that is hh (penalty at) the bridge, 
with the goad (and) scourge (fii!UX£-c^arattdm) ; and so he should 
remore the penalty for the perpetration of tliat action, [that is, ho 
should atone]. 

76. (150) If he rcniores (it) he gathers * for the better world 
of the righteou.s, [that is, his gathering is made for that place]. 
(151) If he docs not remore (it) he g.ithers^ for the world of 
the wicked, [that is, his gathering is made for that place], (tgs) 
of those deserring gloom, [that is, their desert is for that place], 
of gloomy origin, [that is, the Drt^ nho makes a man wicked 
originates from that place], (and) gloomy, [tliat is, a dark place]. 

8 .-— /’oAMii’ remfidod XIX, 

1. (i) Prom the northern direction of the directions, from tho 
northern direction of tho place, from the direction of the demons, 
the evil spirit rushed forth, the deadly demon of tho demons j 
(3) and thus exclaimed he, the evil spirit, tho deadly : (3) Rush 
on, 0 Drfij 1 aud destroy him, the righteous Zaratfisht. (4) On 
to liim they rushed, tho DrOj, the demon BClt, and secrct-moviTig 
Destruction, tho deceiver. 

* That who itaml partly erect cUuie appears to Lc supeifluous, but 
«ben preiured to itriku tiiclr prey or occur* hi thu oldest IdS.'i. 

eoemf, like tkecobra end aiaoy other * That {«, hcaccuniulstoj a storo of 
snakes. S^l works, or sin, as the case nuy 

> Aosnming that duAlrak (the oldest be. Tlio meaning can hardly bo he 

rcnih'tig) Stands for nf/iiVait, "poison- is gathered to,” althonglt the phraso 
ous.” znigUt perhaps be so tninsi ited nitb- 

> Tliis b merely a guess. out doing much violi'i.ce to grammar 

* See p. yyQ, noto 1. This tirsi 
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2. (5) Zarat^islit clianted aloud the Ahuna-vairya (formula), 

[those two YathS,-ah<i-vairy6s which staud before Jmshiti (Yas. 
Ixviii. 14)], and he consecrated the good water which is of good 
areatiou,^ and the Mazdayasuian religion was professed by him, 
[that is, he uttered the fravardn^, (Yas. i. 23)]. (6) The Drdj 

was confounded by that ; away they rushed, the demon Bdt and 
secret-moving Destruction, the deceiver. 

3. (7) The Drdj exclaimed (in) reply to him thus : Thou art 

a misleader, 0 evil spirit ! this thou art, [that is, anything un- 
locked for, which it is not possible for thee to do thyself, thou 
orderest us (to do)]. (8) The ruin of him, who is SpltamS-n 

Zarat^sht, is not contemplated by us, (9) owing to the full glory 
[owing to the great diligence] of the righteous Zaratdsht ; {a) so 
that they announce that whoever remains in activity, on him less 
affliction comes. (10) Zaratdsht perceived in (his) mind thus : 
The wicked demons, astute in evil, consult together about my 
ruin. 

4. (11) Up rose Zaratdsht, forth went Zaratdsht, (12) from 

the extinction of evil thought {A 1 c 6 man 6 ) [when the evil thought 
in his body is extinguished] by severely distressing questions, 
[by those questions, so severe, "which are proposed to it] ; {a) 
some say that evil thought is extinguished by him when it asks 
what is severely distressing.^ (13) And he held a stone {sag) in 
his hand, which was the size of a hut, the righteous Zarathsht ! 
[the rocky stone,® some say, is the spirit of the YathAahtl-vairyd], 
(14) who thus besought the creator Afiharmazd : (15) Where is 
that kept on this wide, round, far-traversed (earth, which) is to 
be fixed on the roof ^ in the dwelling of Pdrfishasp ? {a) Some 

say it is kept on this earth, so wide, round, (and) far-traversed, 
and the place which is kept for it is fixed on the roof in the 
dwelling of Pdrfishasp. 

1 The “good Daltl” vrotild pro- word for “stone” in the Pahlavi 
bably be identified, by the P.-iblavi Vendidad, there seems little doubt 
translator, with the river of that that a stone is meant, though tradi- 
namo, see p. 357, note i. tion prefers to understand the phrase 

- It is not clear whether the Pah- as “the thrice three,” applicable to 
lavi translator means to personify the naur/tra/;, or “nine-jointed” staff 
Akomano as a demon existing inde- of Zaratfisht, see p. 333, note 4. 
pendent of the mind or not. ■* The words darjik zbur, being 

Or “the stone of three kinds,” if merely a transcription of the Avesta, 
wo read sarj-i Z-oit-nC) instead of sap-i are translated in accordance with the 
s(i'/t>t 6 . Aa tdff (not sanr;) is the usual me.anmg adopted in p. 333, note 4 
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5. (16) ZatalGflhV proclaimed aloud, [lliatia, he openly (po/Jirf) 

cotiTcycd], to the evil apirit, thus • 0 evil astute in cnl 1 

(17) 1 destroy the creatures produced by the demona, I destroy 
the corruption {nasuth) produced by the demons, (xS) I destroy 
the desire for witches, [the worship of idols], until the triumphant 
SM-htm'tnd (“ beneficial one*’) is brought forth by the water of 
KashftsAl, [(a) Imth I destroy and my disciples destroy thee ; and 
after he arrircs ho will annihilate thee by his own deeds], (19) 
fmm the eistcni dtreclfon of the directioos. (a) (From) the place 
where the sun comw up *m the longest day to the place SThero it 
comes uji ou the shortest day is the east ; from the place where 
it comes up on the shortest day to the place where it goes down 
on the shortest day is the south ; from the place where it goes 
du-i n on the shortest day to the place where it goes down on the 
}onge.«t day is the west; and the remainder is the north- Some 
ray that the north is an abyss.* 

6. (20) (In) reply to him exclaimed the eril spirit, astute iu 
evil, (si) thus; Destroy not these iny creatures, 0 righteous 
Zaratfi*htl (ss) TIimt art the sou of ForCishasp, and thou art 
from the conception of thy motberis womb, I know thee, [(a) some 
say that I had the worship of thy ancestor:*, and do thou also 
worship me], (33) Curse the good religion of the Maxdayas* 
niaus, (and) obtain happiness ita YOghoO, the king, obtained it. 

7. (34) (In) reply to him spoke he who is SpltAmiin Zara- 
tdsht, (35) thus: I cursQ nut Chat which is Adbarmazd’e own, 
the good religion of the Maxdayasnians ; (26) not for lore of 
bo<ly nor life, not fur much resolt and not for good result, not 
on account of the parting of liody and sou), [that is, although 
they cut off my head yet I curse not]. 

8. (27) (In) reply to him czclatrocd the evil spirit, astute in 
eril; (28) 'IVith what words dost thou smite mol [that is, 
wouldst thou make me confounded Ij and srith what svords wilt 
thou molest roel [that is, wouldst thou force mo a})art from the 
creatures 1] with (what) well-formed implement, (from) these 
creatures of mo who am the evil spirit 1 

9. (39) (In) reply to him spoke ho who is SpUAtuSn Zara- 

> Kcadiog tih-i, bottom,** ai tbo mountain ArozOni at tbe gate of 
bell U auppoied to bo in tfio north, bell, tee ji. 316, note 4, and p. 337, 
But the word mnj be alio rend td-J, note 9. 

"a lummit,'* n'hlcli might refer to 
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ttsbt, (30) thus ; With the Homa-mortar and dish and Homa, even 
the words Ahharmazd pronounced, the Avesta, (31) are my best 
implements. (32) With those words I smite thee, [that is, I 
would make thee confounded], with those words I molest thee, 
[that is, I would force thee apart from the creatures], with those 
well-formed implements, 0 evil spirit, astute in evil ! (33) which 
were given to me by him, the beneficent spirit, and were given 
to him in boundless time, [some say thus : which were given to 
me by him, the beneficent spirit, and were given to me by him 
in boundless time], (34) and were given over to me by them, the 
Ameshaspends, the good rulers and good arrangers, [that is, they 
have been assisting in the giving by them],^ 

10. (35) Zaratusht chanted aloud the Ahuna-vairya, [that is, 
the YathAahfi-vairyo] ; (36) the righteous Zaratfisht spoke out 
thus : That which I ask of thee Thou tellest to me right, 0 
Afiharmazd ! “ lam firmly of opinion, [some say thus : Right is 
what Thou tellest to me]. 

11. (37)^ Through what is to be fixed on the roof ^ where 
Afiharmazd (and) the good one [Vohuman] of good estimation 
are stationed (dhist), [this “estimation” (stands) for Vohuman 
again], (38) (with) Ashavahisht, Shatv^r, (and) Spendarmad. 

12. (39) How should I act with them (to defend) from that 

Drfij who is from the evil spirit, astute in evil 1 [that is, how 
should I make her quite confounded i], (40) How when it has 

become polluted directly, how when it has become polluted in- 
directly, how shall I dispossess the corruption {nasiisli) from the 
residence {vis) of Mazdayasnians ? (41) How do I purify a 

righteous man] How do I bring purification on a righteous 
woman ? 

13. (42) And Allharmazd said to him thus ; Thou mayst call, 
0 Zaratfisht ! upon the good religion of the Mazdayasnians, 

^ These words, “ by them,” le.id terest to grammarians, as they show 
one to suspect that the Pahlavi trans- that two pronominal suffixes can be 
lator considered “ boundless time ’’ added to one particle, 
as much an individual as “ the bene- ® Yas. xliv., see pp. 158-161. 
fioent spirit,” and that we ought to ® The Pahlavi translator omits the 
read “ by boundless time ” (the Pah- usual opening invocation of the 
lavi pavan being both “by” and Creator, see the translation of the 
“ in ”). The rare forms milnamash, Avesta text, p. 333. 
afamash, and afamslvdn (for afarn- * See p. 380, note 4. 
shdn), in these sentences, are of in- 
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[ll.al celebrate n (43) Thou imy^t rail, 0 Znra* 

tfisht! upon the Anifiha'j'cn^a in inriMWe concealment on llic 
icTcn repion* of the earth, [that !•, nllhough tlion *rcst them 
not they ate to W pmpUhlcil]. (44) Thou mayat call, 0 Z-ira* 
tujhl 1 tJjKin the (eU-sutUlnei nnirene, [ttJi fcU-nustainmcnt Ji 
this, that through the energy which h within it nothing from 
without i» wanted within ft]. »iul bonmllcu tune, (and) the 
tipper-wntking air (»df), (45) TJmu niayit rail, O Zaratu^lit t 

tjjf'n the twift wind created hy AdbarmatJ, and alio call Sjwn. 
dartrad, the graceful daughter of Aftharm.ifd. 

14. (46) 711011 rnayil call, 0 Zataifijlil J uj>o« the spirit 
(/rmoiv^i) of me who am AuhartnaxJ, {47) which ii (of the 
crraliona) of AGharmatd the greatest In l>ody, the best in worth, 
the nurtt exrellriit In ap|*earaMce, the most formidable [atrongest), 
the muit fagaclous [wi<eit]. the best-aha{>cd, [that is, the limbs 
tnmt lulapted one for tin* other], the highest in righteousneM, 
(48} the loul of whieti U the beneficent text (40) Thou 
almutdkt thyaelf, 0 Zaratdsht f call these creatures of AQhnr* 
inax'l, [that is, do not surrender (it) from (thy) hand}. 

15. (50) Zifatflsht wnsidcred * my worils, [that ia, he heark* 
ened to them]; (a) aome say that Zaralfisht considered my 
word*, [that is, he Wliered about them that it would be neccs* 
MT}' to kecji (ami) hear (them)]; (51) (and aaid) : I call upon 
the righteous AflhannatJ, the creator of creatures. (55) I call 
upon Mitrfi of the wide caltle*pisturcs, the well-armed, glorious 
with miwilcs,* the most Tictorioim of missilei, [that is, these are 
gcK)d (and) wore (than) those of the angel Vfthrtm]. (53) I call 
ti|>on Srosh the righteous, the handsome, when Im holds a sword 
In (his) hand orcr the head of the demons, at that time I call 
him mo.at. 

16. (54) I C.1II upon the beneficent text which is very glori* 
ous. (55) I call upon the scU'Siistaincd universe, boundless 
time, and the upjicr-svorking nlr, (56) 1 call upon the swift 
wind created by Aftharinanl; Si>cndnrtnad, tho graceful daughter 
of Ahharmazd, I also call. (57) I cal) upon the good religion 

* Tli{s(enlenc« Ueorrfctcd LjroR)' Bilci,** bat tbo word ii umldguntif, 
{«r{ng It with (114) further on. and niijht bo read tttfiiihno, '‘emana. 

> Urading rd^dno, ” arms, nU- ttoa, ndlatloa.’* 
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of tlie Mazdayasnians ; the law against the demons,^ the law of 
Zaratusht, I also call. 

17. (58) Zarathsht inquired of AHharmazd thus : Thou art a 
generous creator, ^ O Adbarmazd ! [that is, the benefit from him 
is much] ; (59) with what words do I reverence, with what words 
do I worship Thee ? (and do) my disciples and these creatures of 
Atiharmazd ? 

18. (60) And Adharmazd said to him thus : When thou 
comest up to a growing tree, O SpitS,mfi,n Zaratdsht ! (6r) which 
is fine, well-grown, (and) strong, recite these words : (62) Salu- 
tation to the good tree created by Afiharmazd (and) righteous ! ^ 
(a) Righteousness is- the best prosperity, [a store of these is 
good, duty and good works] ; (i) virtuous is righteousness, vir- 
tuous is he who is a right-doer through perfect righteousness, 
[that is, he performs duty and good works].'* 

19. (63) Thou mayst carry off Barsom for that ceremony a 
span long, a barley-corn thick. (64) Thou shouldst not cut up 
the Barsom with over-attention,® [that is, thou shouldst leave 
(it) to] ® men become righteous,'^ and it is held by them in the 
left hand; (65) and Afiharmazd is prayed to by them, and the 
Ameshaspends are prayed to by them. (66) Homa, too, the 
golden-hued, the exalted, and they also who are excellent, 
Vohuman and good liberality created by Afiharmazd, the right- 
eous (and) best, are prayed to likewise by them. 

20. (67) Zaratfisht inquired of Afiharmazd thus : Thou art 

omniscient, O Afiharmazd! (68) Thou art sleepless, O Afihar- 
mazd • and unintoxicated, thou who art Afibarmazd ! (69) A 


1 The Vendidad. 

- Or it ma}’’ be translated as in p. 
334, note I. 

^ Dastur Hoshangji observes that 
■when a Parsi priest goes nowadays 
up to a pomegranate tree to cut the 
urvardm he does not use these words, 
but washes his hands and the knife 
■with consecrated water, thrice recit- 
ing Jilishnaothra AhuraM Mazddo, 
ashem valid, and outs a twig from the 
pomegranate tree for the urvardm, 
and a leaflet from the date tree for 
the aiwydonhana, or girdle of the 
Barsom. The instructions in the 


text, however, refer to the cutting of 
the Barsom itself, which is now hardly 
ever done, as they generally use metal 
wires instead of twgs. 

* This Pahla'vi translation of the 
Ashem-vohfl formula is omitted by 
Spiegel, but is given by the old MSS. 

® The word avar-niktrishnih is not 
a correct equivalent of the Avesta 
pairi-keretem, but it is hazardous to 
alter it into avar-kartnislmVi. 

® Or ‘‘ thou shouldst break (it) off 
for,” if sMkan-de be read instead of 
shedkdn-de, 

^ That is, priests. 
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pyw! man ’m ming^nl in diftct iwillulion with liim (nrf)* 

a p*<x!*mu)(ic<i man i« minpled in infiirtct jK>nnlloTi with hitu 
whc-«c I'ojy *;nVV:rn I>t ihc <!ctnnna ftml ttcfil'-d, and the 
cIff:ion< minplf htfn with it, [that i<, th^y wottld make (htm) 
compJftcl/iJfJjlfdj; did the pxHi.jajJidfd (one) Iv'c^mc pari/ird I 

21. {70) And Afthannitd latd to htm thu%: Seek for Imll’a 
untie, 0 Zontfithl 1 uf n yonnir, entire hull, lawfully inaijpir- 
atc(t* (71) Tliou may^l earry on the imriCcatlon on the land 
errated hy Afiharmatd, [that l», they way perfonn (tl) in a wild 
f j<ot of r tri riMiM dniy* ('* nine fathoma length ")]. (72) With 
a lurrvumltng farrow he il.outd »c«»rc (»l) arouiul, the wan who 
ii purift tng. 

(73) One htindral praitM of rightertwmMS are to be 
rrcjiM (thu*): A«htm rohO. (Ae., and) (74) two hundretl 
(Y.athi ftiift-rairrui) * (75) Wjlh four tiinM thorough wanhhig 
he i« watihed OTer, (by) the wan who i* purifying, with hull’s 
urine produeed by hull% twice with water whicli rhould bo 
created by AGharwaid,* which should be well fanned. 

23, (76) I*uri(ted becomes the i;oo<f-mintlfd wan, purified 
l>ccotnea the man who ^hall come with him.^ (77) The cloth- 
ing of the goot 3 -mind<\l (<»ne) It to be taken up by the left arm 
with the right, and by the right arm with the left, with the 
aMbtance of one another. (78) Then the good-minded (one) is 
to l>e raile<l«ul* in the bghl pro<lnced by skill, tlrnt we tnay 
brighten lits star given by destiny, (79) always IvU those nine 
nighU shall tlap?e over the wan. 

24. (So) After the nine nights thou inayst carry forth conse- 
crated water to the fin.*, thou mayet carry forth the harrl 
firewood to the firo, thou mayst carry forth ancet-scented 
incenso to the fire, (Si) (ami he) who is gocHl-inimled should 
fiunlgato his clothes. 

* Tlio I'un wliote urhif I* employe*! • l*rotst'l7 pure water, 

for (ucti purj'oicA ha* to bo once pro* In tlie o!<l MS-S ttio coiulitlonU iti 
l«erlf conicemteJ by » certain cero- occort twice, a« liero Irainlatcil. 
roonr,wlienhobecome*rf.tiVyi-ir/trA ♦ Or “wbo conio iu contact 
smt ran then iupply lawful urine for wUlrblm.** 

tlio re*l of liU life. • So all unaltereil BISS , but I>jt- 

• Tlie worJt yaM<l aAJ rwd tar IfoalMnjj* aHygest* that aWJ- 

rititdrcm, which liaro been taken Into fflnff\B,"Utobo opened or esposcil," 
the Areila leit (ico p. 335). I'clonp, •liouIlbairaillniteadoftarffiltiiiAr 
UD doubt, to Iho I’ahlarl traniUtion. 

S U 
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25. (82) Purified becomes the clothing of the good-minded 

(one), purified becomes the mnn who holds the clothing. 
(83) The clothing, dec. (as in (77) above), (84) The good^ 
minded (one) exclaims thus : Salutation to Afiharmazd ! saluta- 
tion to the Ameshaspends ! salutation to those other righteous 
ones ! (a) Afarg t showed from this passage that he whose 

hands are not washed should not reverence the sun, and should 
not engage in silent prayer (t’d?). 

26. (85) Zaratfisht inquired of Afiharmazd thus : Thou art 

omniscient, 0 Afiharmazd ! (86) Shall I raise the righteous 

man 1 shall I raise the righteous womau ? shall I raise the 
wicked and the idolaters, the men v.-ho are polluters (87) 
The giving up ^ removes away the earth created by Afiharraazd j 
the giving up removes away the flowing water, the grown corn, 
and the other wealth. (88) And Afiharmazd said to him thus : 
Thou mayst raise (them), 0 righteous Zaratfisht ! 

27. (89) Creator of the material world, righteous one ! ^ 
Where are those events 5 in lodgment ? whore do those events 
proceed! [that is, where is the place of their coming and 
going?] wherewith are those events in connection? where do 
those events come back to the same place for a man whom they 
give up to his own soul in the material life of mankind ? ^ 

28. (90) And Afiharmazd said to him thus : After the pass- 
ing aw'ay of men, after the proceeding forth of men, [that is, 
when their proceedings in the world are completed], after the 
tearing away of the life from the former body by the demons, 
the wicked ones astute in evU, [that is, of everyone they most 
tear away that from which unseparated (i ahard) he does not 
die] ; (91) on the complete up-lifting of the third night, when 
the dawn glows, the beaming, (92) on the mountain of the 


1 The name of one of the old com- 
mentators. 

2 The reading of the old MSS. is 
certainly gushno-zahisJindn, a misin- 
terpretation of the Av. merezujUtm. 

* Taking hard yeluthdntano (which 
the old MSS. append to hoth clauses 
of the sentence) as the nominative. 
It might be translated “ result,” but 
the passage seems to refer to the 


resurrection, or to the soul’s entrance 
into its separate spiritual life, as de- 
tailed in the following verses. 

^ This opening sentence is abbrevi- 
ated in the old MSS. 

^ The traditional meaning of ddsar 
is “destiny.” 

^ As the meaning is not very clear 
it is safest to give the literal trans- 
lation. 
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glory of rigMcou^new where il> ftroajci MitrO tie wcll-anneJ, 
(93) and the »«n up there in (ila) flacent. 

29. (94) The demon Vlzarah by name, 0 Spltimin Zakv. 
Xuiht I carnM off the eoul ))oum}, the wicted (nnd) the Idolaters, 
the men who are polhtten. (o) That I*, with a halter (b'lnd) 
which falls «i>on the neck of ctery ono when he dies ; when 
richteous it falls off from hts neck (<itA tnin c^ararrjon), when 
wicked they will drag him with that same halter lo Ijcll. 
(95) Ho comes to the llmc-wom path, whocrer is wicked (and) 
whoever is righteeua. [(o) nveo* one will come to that place 
to behold Afiharmazd (and) Ahriman ; he who is righteous to 
offer prayer, (l>ul) ho who is wicked is unable to offer prayer 
and becomes iTi>cntant, and by his rej>entatico they restore the 
dead ngaln}. (96) (To) the Clnnvad bridge created by Aflhar* 
maid, where they clear away (fxrnl rod^ni/) the worldly portion 
of the consciousneM (and) soul, (97) which was giren to them 
Jn the material world. 

30, (98) She who is graceful in cp|>earanco, wcIWormed, 
[that is, it is not necessary to do anything to her],’ strong, [that 
is, powerful],* wclI^dcTclopcd, [that is, she lias grown in excel, 
fence], comes (99) with n dog, [that is, protection is with her], 
w'ith dlseriimnation, [that is, it ts ctident who is who and which 
is which], with replies, < [that is, with goodness and crime],* 
willing, [that is, as a man rctjoircs], (and) provided with skill, 
(too)* . . . She eupporte the soul of Ibo righteous ncross 
Alborx. (tot) They i).vss across by tho Chinvad bridge whoso 
two cxtrcmUics (s^rurl/i) nro their own heavenly angels; (o) one 
stands at Chakftd.i DAitih,' and one at Alborz. 

^ rnbsLIj the dawn. Dsitar Hothanril ings^ata readlns 

* literati/ j '* It li not nccemryto tacAai, '‘many chUdren.'* 

jietform tti oiwratfou upon her.” • The old BtSS. omit tho lAihUri 

* Aaeuffli&Sr that Hi; afjh iulart, tranahiUon of tho Snt clauaoof thU 
the rtadlus of tho old IISS. inl^n. sentenco in the Aveatai "She ilia* 
don, staudi for (alU* Afph idUin. inl«ae« tho lioful loul of tho wicked 

* TI>e oldeat readiiis U jiatulho^ Into the cloomi” (aeo |i. 955). Tiiia 

hCrnanJ, hut Dottur Jfothangjt rag* Is, nodoaht, a blunder, as thcro is no 
{;csts reading putitn-hCmanJ, "havins xeasoB to au{<]'oae that this clause is 
toDi.” an Avettu quotation introduced hy 

' I'rohahly nieanlng that iho haa tho rntdnvl traiiphitor. 
the replica both of tho good and tho ^ Ttto lUindnhhU (p. 99, tV.) states 
had. Tho oJdeat reading Is cnslA iw that tho monntsin "OhakAd-I PAUlh 
laJaL, and roitA it very like tJAlh; la that of the niiddlo of tho world, 
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31. (102) Yohuman shall rise up from a throne made of 
gold, (a) where he transacts the affairs of the dominion of the 
eternal ones.i (103) Yohuman exclaims thus : How hast thou 
come up here ? 0 righteous one ! tasting immortality {andsli- 
mslitam 4 n), (104) from that perishable world which is afflicted, 
unto this imperishable world which is unafflicted ? 

32. (105) Contented the soul of the righteous goes on from 
Yohuman (106) up to Affharmazd and up to the Ameshaspends 
and up to the throne made of gold, (107) up to Garodman, the 
abode of Affharmazd, the abode of the Ameshaspends, the abode 
of those others who are also alike (hamtch) righteous ones, 

33. (108) Owing to the purified state of that righteous 
(one), [owing to the protection ^ of purity in the soul], after 
passing away, the wicked demons, astute in evil, are frightened 
away by its scent, (109) as a sheep molested by wolves when it 
is frightened off by the scent of a wolf. 

34. (no) The righteous men come together® every one; 
(a) some say HushMar, HushMar'mS,h, and Sdshy&ns ; (in) 
and N^rybsang brings them together. (112) The messenger‘s 
of Affharmazd call N^rybsang; (113) thou shouldst thyself, 
O Zaratffsht I call upon these creatures of Affharmazd, [that is, 
do not surrender (it) from (thy) hand],® 

35. (114) Zaratfisht considered my words, &c. (as in (50) 
above) ; (115) (and said) : I call upon Affharmazd the righteous, 
the wise.® (n6) I call upon the earth created by Afiharmazd, 
the water created by Auharmazd, and the rightful vegetation. 
(117) I call upon the sea which is made wide.^ (118) I call 
upon the sky, the handsome-formed, [that is, it is formed well- 
vaulted].® (119) I call upon the endless light, the self-sustained. 


tlie height of a hundred men, on 
•which the Chinvad bridge stands, and 
they take account of the soul at that 
place.” 

^ Reading avtda 7 )id 7 il:ardno,“ihose 
acting without time,” but this is 
liable to the objection that avi ought 
to be otherwise written. 

2 The word pdnaJcth seems to have 
been -written by mistake in the old 
MS. in London, and to have been 
corrected by a marginal gloss into 
pdkih ; later copyists give both words 
in the text, as here translated. 


" The old MSS. are here, for once, 
more corrupt than the modern ones. 

^ Traditionally, “ the friend.” 

® This is a repetition of (49), and 
the subject now returns to the point 
it left when interrupted by the in- 
quiries in (58). 

** This is a misinterpretation of the 
Avesta, see p. 256. 

^ A free translation of Yoxiru- 
kasha, which is always Fardkhh-kar^ 
in Pahlavi. 

® So in the old MSS. , but “ vaulted 
together ” in later ones. 
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[that is, its self-sustainmenk is this, that they ^ make every one 
its own for itself]. 

36. (120) I call upon the better -world of the righteous, of 
all-glorious light. {121) 1 call upon Gar6dmS.n, the -abode of 
A^harrnazd, and the abode of the Ameshaspends, and the abode 
of those other righteous ones. (1 22) I call upon the constantly 
advantageous place, ^ the self-sustained, [its constant advantage- 
ousnesa is this, that when it once became (so) all of it became 
thereby ever-advantageous] j the Chinvad bridge, created by 
Ailharmnzd, I also call. 

37. (123) I call npon good-fortnne the wishful-eyed, the 
favouring, the spirit of favour {At 2 -c/«KAmSA). (124) I call upon 
the valiant guardian-angels of the righteous, who benefit all 
creatures. (125) I call upon the victorious angel Verehr^n 
(Behr 3 .m), created by AHharmazd, who bears tbe standard of the 
glory created by Afiharmazd. (126) I call upon the star 
Tishtar, the brilliant, the glorious j at the time when (it is) in 
the form of a bull with golden horns I call it most. 

38. (127) I call upon the propitious G&thas, ruling tbe chiefs 
(of tbe creation, and) righteous ; [their rulersbip of the chiefs 
is this, that it is proper to pray to any of the others through 
them]. (12S) I call upon the Ahunavaiti G&tba; I call upon 
the Ushtav.'iiti GStha ; I call upon the SpentS-mainyA Q&tha; 
I call upon the Vohu-khshathra G&tba j I call upon the Vahish- 
tdishti QStha. 

39. (129) I call upon tbe region {khhvar') of Arezahi and of 
Savahi ; I call upon the region of Fradadafshu (and of) Vida- 
dafshu; I call upon the region of Vouru-bareshti and of Vouru- 
jareshti ; I call upon tbe region of Qaniratha the splendid ; 
(a) this they assert as they are stationed {dhist) in this (one). 

(130) I call upon Hfit-hSmand® the illustrious, the glorious. 

(131) I call upon the good Ashishaug.^ I call upon the most 
rightful (rayts^ai'), the learned, the good. (132) I call upon the 

' The fixed stars, which ptoduca works exactly coTintetb.ilance their 
their own light. sins, and where they remain in a 

2 This JTamUhak-sH^akffdjippeaza stationary state till the final resur- 
to he the place of the HamUtaMn of reetion. 
the later hooks, the intennediato * See Vend. i. (50), p. 361. 
place, between heaven and bell, re- * See p. 215. 
served for those sonla whose good 
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glory of the Iranian countries. ‘ I call upon the glory of Jam 
shed the rich in flocks. 

40. (133) When Srosh is satisfied with the three nights’^ 
worship, and (has) recognised, [that is, completed (its) com 
sideration], and accepted (it), Srosh the righteous ! the handsome, 
triumphant Srosh, the righteous ! (134) consecrated water is to 
be carried forth to the tire; thou shouldst carry forth hard 
firewood to the fire, (and) thou shouldst carry forth sweet- 
scented incense to the fire. (135) Ihe fire Vazisht is to be 
propitiated, which smites the demon Spenjagar, (136) Cooked 
food is to be carried forth, full of dried sugar-plums.^ 

41. (137) Thou shouldst propitiate Srosh the righteous ; (138) 
Srosh the righteous who destroys the demons, who are stupid, 
drunk, and causelessly drunk, [that is, drunk without wine]. 
(139) He hurls them down to the Drfij of Ask^n,^ the wicked 
(and) the idolaters, the men who are polluters, back to Vizarsh 
the demon.^ 

« « • • • • 

44. (140) (The evil spirit exclaimed) thus : Why do we 
assemble in an assembly, 0 wicked demons astute in evil ! on 
the summit of Arezur % ^ [that is, when we go back what report 
{s 7 ' 6 bdh) do we carry back ?] 

45. (141) They rushed and they shouted the cries of demons, 
they became worse about the matter, the demons, the wicked 
ones astute in evil.® . . . (142) (For) this we assemble in an 
assembly on the summit of Arezur. 


^ Meaning tlie three nights after a 
death, during ■which ceremonies in 
honour of Srosh are to be performed. 
After the third day and night cere- 
monies commence in honour of the 
ArdM Fravard or righteous guardian 
angels. The -word meaning “the 
three nights” is traditionally pro- 
nounced seddsh or sadis (see Mainyd- 
i-khard xxi. 10 ; Ixiii. 7), and is 
sometimes confounded -with Srosh ; 
hut it seems to be nothing but satilih, 
“a triplet,” (compare Pers. sat'd], 

2 The oldest reading looks like bard 
Tchashdd shaJcarpdk, but should pro- 
bably be read bard JchusJiktd shalcar- 
r^dk. 


® The oldest reading is dntj-i as- 
Tcdno, but the meaning is uncertain. 
It seems to be merely a transcript of 
the Avesfca dryjaskandin. 

^ The -word daM (-which although 
in Avesta letters seems to belong to 
the Pahla-vi text) is omitted by Spie- 
gel. A long passage (see pp. 336, 337) 
is here omitted in the old MSS. with 
the Pahla-vd translation. This omis- 
sion has evidently been caused by the 
loss of a folio in some original MS., 
whence they have all descended. 

^ See p. 337, note 9. 

® Two clauses of this sentence (see 
P- 337) Me omitted, in the old Pahlavi 
translation. 
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(M3) IV^aie the Hgltottt Xiratft^ht is bom iri the 
dwfKin:? of rvtu'haip. (144) W|jtfe («n) src \»roctup liis 
lioalb T ftn- be f* U;e imitor of the i!pm<*n«, pj^d be is ibe tidtef 
#jry of til'* dewor.i. (*45) Hr tf»!fiibs the tle^tmxcr from de* 
»!rnrjn,“, (ll:.\t I*, h'* uhcs avtat bi« he puts 

down HoUtry, [ibal be irjvbts (il) |»^wetlc''13. (146) Ho 
proclaim* RToidance ef the comipt* m prt^uecd by the 

dcrrmuj tfce Wnhoxi* of MdSif.: (the liar) be alto makes 
j»o«crt<fA. 

47 * (*47) The dcmcni ihrmUil, the demons Hfrl, the wicked 
rnt» in cril, to tbs bott<.na of the worli! of darkness which 
Is the gn'est-as • hell, and lack to oynstant smtke. 

5 — /'.it/an n'?-/i7.jdAX 

I. (t) Zar-atfiilil in^nired of AubarmaiJ, « 5 .t. (sj» in Vend. 
xriiL (21), |v 5C7, to) rifjhteoa* one! Who was ilie first of the 
mm wb** are cartfal one*,* (who know well hotr to take care of 
the bcKty, such a* Fj>cr.djl/I ;* some aay that a sword * made no 
efTecl Uf'rn (biai)). (:) («bo ftrr)6ceomj'U!hrd oaes, such 

as Kit‘Ui]. (3) (who are) wdlmg ones, (luch as Jam«hM], (4) 
(who are) fuTtur.ato cues, (arrd |K»werfol ones, such as IMisrfih],* 

(5) (film are) bnlbsht one», (and skdful onts, mch aa Jiaralflsht], 

(6) (who arp) TalUnl once, (such as Kertfispa]. (7) (who are) 

iht^'c of the early law (such a.* IlCdifing ; this early 

law was lhi«, that l-.e first act going the hw of niTercignly], (8) 
(and) by wliora dtievc was kept* tu disease, and death was kept 
to death by blm, [that is, they eouU not e‘«l*e from bis con- 
trol (Mn</)] ; (9) be kept (Ixack) the drawn dagger,* [that is, it 
was etojipeil by him cm the way], (so) and the tcorching of firo 
was kept by him away from the bodies of ineni 

r JJmJIbs etmi'tte Ter*. * TVadltlonall/UeBlIfleil wtlh KiJ* 

dnny. Tii« l)aitur« t'rvfrr Kvilng Kbaird, I’Dt tliti teems onljrapioi. 
afr,*-^, wUlcli they tranilaCo **»tInV- ItU more iirutsMe that Tat-VhCljrA 
Joff.** Umeanl, whfi f« etM to harobeen* 

s Salil to mean Dimq remlereil se. liroUier cf VUbtls]' in Ibe rnhUTi 
cure or InvulneraUe by meant of Hbihntmsh. 

t]>ell«. * Jleatli&g it.hAt in all the plimse* 

» 77i« r«bJ*Tl form of JtfenJylf, • {*e toggetted by l>s<hir Ifotbsngjl) 
ton of Vitliliijv, vilio cotnioeretl At- Inslesd of tbo <i»7» of tlie MSSJ. ; 
jitp. tb» I’aMavl letters Wing tlie taine In 

* Or a liattlo sse, seeonling at wo both eates. 
catupuvlUft with IVrs. tuA, ortUhaJk, t TJilt li merely n guots. 
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2. (ii) And Adhavmazd said to liini thus : Srit^ was the first, 
0 SpitA,inan Zaratdsht ! of the men who are careful ones, die. (as 
in (i-io) above), (a) That is, Srit of the Samans, not Srit of 
the SerjfvnSj^ (at) the place where he had come he was able to 
act. (6) Some say that he was Yim, and his Srltship was this, 
that he was the third ruler.^ 

3. (12) He begged (and) obtained a weapon (vishcMhar) from 
Sliahrivar, [(a) some say that it was obtained through Shahrivar, 
so that its top (and) bottom might be bound with gold], ^ (13) 
for withstanding disease, for withstanding death, for withstand- 
ing pain, for withstanding fever, (14)'' • . . for withstanding 
aghisli ® the putrid, the disfigurer, the malignant eye which the 
evil spirit formed in the bodies of men ; [every one is good as to 
his own (and) evil as to others]. 

4. (15) Then I who am Adharmazd brought forth healing 
plants j (16) many and many hundreds, and many and many 
thousands, and many and many myriads ; (17) and therewith 
one Gokerend, the Homa which is white.'^ 

5. (18) The inviter to work of every kind, the commander 
(and) Dastur of every kind, the possessor of every kind of bless- 
ing, [that is, it provides healthiness of life], for the bodies of 
men,® 


• • • • • ■ • 

7. (19) Disease ! I say unto thee : Flee away ! Pain ! I sny 


1 The Avesta Thrita, see pp. 178, 
277. 

® So spelt in the old MS. in Lon- 
don ; later MSS. alter it into Ser- 
zdn. The nearest Avesta equiva- 
lent appears to he the sarejd of Yas. 
xxix. 3 ; hut perhaps the allusion is 
to TJiritd a 6 v 6 -saredh 6 in Yasht xiii. 
125, as Sirjdn can also he read Ssarjdn, 
and the Pahlavi ch —j is a letter of 
practically the same form as the Av. 
dll. 

3 This is an attempt to connect the 
name Thrita withAv. tliritya, “third,” 
As HdshS,ng has already been men- 
tioned as the first sovereign (see (7) 
above) Yima would be, of course, the 
third. 

* Because Shahrivar is the arch- 


angel who has special charge of all 
metals. 

® The names of eight diseases arc 
here left untranslated by the Pahlavi 
version. 

^ The name of this disease or evil is 
■written, in Avesta characters, aghdish 
here and in {24), and dghish in (20), in 
the old MS. in London. 

^ This is the tree of life which is 
said to grow in the sea Vouru-kasha, 
where it is carefully preserved from 
the evil spirit, in order that it may 
furnish immortality at the end of the 
world. See Bundahish (p. 42, "W.). 

8 Verse 6, which is a repetition of 
{13) and (14), is not translated in the 
Pahlavi version. 
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of tlie Yasna or Ijashne; but be probably relied upon Anquetil’s 
description of tbe commoner ceremonies being a sufficient me- 
morandum, as be bad found bis statements quite correct on sucb 
matters (see p. 25). 

The editor’s revision of these notes has been confined to sucb 
further explanation as seemed necessary for making tbe rough 
memoranda intelligible to tbe reader. If any Farsi priest should 
notice errors in these notes, be will confer a favour by pointing 
them out in a letter to the editor through the publishers. 

T. — The Gerertiony pre2Mratory to Ijashiie. 

This preparatory ceremony is called pargannah or paragnah, 
and commences with the arrangement of the various ceremonial 
vessels and materials in the arvts-gdli or ceremonial area. This 
arrangement is shown upon p. 395. 

The ceremonial vessels and apparatus are made of metal, 
generally brass or copper, but more valuable metals can be used. 
They consist of several round-bottomed cups (about the size of 
tea-cups) and saucer-like dishes, besides other vessels of a more 
special character. 

' The fire burns on a bed of ashes in a vase-like vessel placed 
on a stone near the southern end of the Arvis-gSh where the 
Rathwi (Raspi) or assistant priest is stationed, facing the Zota 
or chief officiating priest, who sits cross-legged on a low stone 
platform near the northern end of the Arvis-gS.h, but facing 
the fire. Both priests wear close-fitting trousers instead of the 
usual loose pyjamas, so as to avoid touching any of the appara- 
tus with their clothes ; they also wear the pentm or mouth-veil 
(see p. 243, note i). 

Some spare ahma or firewood (in the form of chips of sandal- 
wood) and htl or incense (benzoin) are laid alongside the fire to 
the Easpi’s left ; and small fire tongs and an incense ladle are 
similarly laid to his .right. 

The Zota has a supply of water in a large metal water- vessel 
to his right, which also contains the pestle and strainer for the 
Homa j and before him the remaining apparatus is arranged on 
a low stone platform called the tahht-i dldt. Besides the cups 
and saucers mentioned above, the following apparatus (p. 396) 
stands on this platform. 
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The harsom-Mn or stand for the Barsom, consisting of two 
separate stands with upright stems and crescent-shaped tops, 
hence called mAli-vO,, “moon-faced.” The Barsora, when arranged, 
is laid resting on the two crescents. The kdrd-i harsom-cMn, or 
knife for cutting the Barsom, &c., is also laid on the tahht 

The hdvaniTn or Homa mortar is generally shaped like a wine- 
glass, with foot and stem, but much larger ; and the pestle or 
dastah, chisel-shaped at one end, is kept till wanted on one side 
in the large water-vessel. The Homa strainer or tashta hd- 
sdrdich is one of the saucers with nine small holes, arranged 
diamond-fashion about half an inch apart, in its bottom ; this 
also lies on one side in the water-vessel. 

The dardn (draona) or ceremonial wafer-bread is a small, 
tough, flexible pancake (about the size of the palm of the hand), 
made of wheaten flour and water, with a little melted butter {ghf), 
and fried. Afrasast is a similar pancake marked on one side, 
before frying, with nine superficial cuts (in three rows of three 
each) made with the finger-nail while repeating the words humai 
hdlcM huvarsht thrice, one word to each of the nine cuts. Any 
Darfln or Frasast that is torn must not be used in any ceremony. 
A small piece of butter, called gdusli-hudhdo, generally accom- 
panies the Darfln. Other ceremonial apparatus is suflSciently 
explained in the following notes. 

The aiioyhonhanem is the girdle or tie with which the Barsom 
is to be tied together. It is prepared from a leaflet of the date- 
palm, which is cut from the tree by the priest after he has poured 
consecrated water over his hand, the knife, and the leaflet. ^ 
When brought to the Arvis-gSh in the water-goblet the leaflet is 
split longitudinally into thread-like ribbons. Six of these leafy 
threads are then laid together, three one way and three the 
other, 2 and are all tied together in a knot at one end. One tri- 
plet is then twisted tightly together with a right-handed twist, 
and the other triplet with a left-handed twdst, so that when laid 
together the two triplets twist together into a single string, by 
partially untwisting, and they are then secured together by a 

^ A twig is cut in the same manner • That is, the ends belonging to the 
from a pomegranate hush to form the hase of the leaflet are at one end of 
urvardm. And the Barsom twigs one triplet, and at the other eitd of 
were also similarly cut in former the other triplet., 
times, before metal wires were used. 
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two mOJi-vO, vfhich form the, Barsom-dS,n ; the first of these idt is 
called the jivAm, the other the frdgdm. At first the Fr^g^m is 
laid at one end of the bundle of tM forming the Barsom, so that 
it projects beyond the rest, as the priest takes the bundle in his 
left hand and the Jivam in his right } the Aiwyaonhem being 
laid upon the two Ttidh-rd. The priest then recites -ashem vohi 
thrice, fravardn^ (Yas. iii. 24, to) frasa^tayaecha, Jchshatliralie, 
&c. (Siroz. i. 4),^ Jchshnaothra yasndicha vakmdicha MbsJmao- 
thrdicha frasastayaecha, y. a. v? (Yas. iii. 25, omitting W.’s 
second line, to) mraot'd, ashem a. y. a. v. twice, yasnemcha 
(Yt. i. 23, to) dfrindmi, TchshcdhraM, &c. (Siroz. i. 4), a. v. 
thrice, and pravardne (Yas. iii. 24, to) frasastayaecha. Then 
while reciting the words AhuraM mazddo raevatd qarenarJiatd 
the priest proceeds to tie the Barsom together with the Aiwy^on- 
hanem in the following manner : — The JivS,m being held in his 
right hand, and the Frag^m projecting from the Barsom held in his 
left hand, he prepares to pass the AiwyS,onhanem thrice round 
the middle of the Barsoin and to tie it with knots, in the same 
way as the husti or sacred thread-girdle is secured round the 
waist of a Parsi man or woman. Biit, first, the above fox'mulas, 
from Jchshnaothra to mraot'd, must be again recited^ and then 
ashem a, v. thrice.® Each time the words ashem ashem vohu oxe 
uttered the Barsom must be dipped in water and again taken 
out. This water, which is not Zor, and will be used in the Homa 
ceremony, is called apem haomyam. The Barsom is now tied 
together with two double knots in the Aiwyaoiihem, one above 
and the other below, while reciting y. a. v. twice ; and the two 


1 Formerly, before wires were used, 
only the words AhuraM mazddo raS- 
vat6 qarena'nhatC were used. 

- Henceforth pathd ahd vairyd will 
be contracted into y. a. v., and ashem 
vohu into a. v. In all cases the whole 
formula is to be understood, when it is 
not otherwise stated. 

3 Wherever ashem a. v. is used it 
indicates that the first word {ashem) 
of the formula is spoken twice. 

^ This is done as follows ; — ^Tlie 
middle of the string, being taken in the 
hands, is applied to the waist (outside 
the sadarah or muslin shirt) in front. 


and the ends passed round the waist 
by the hands meeting behind, chang- 
ing ends there, and bringing them 
round again to the front, so that the 
string has then twice encircled the 
waist.' The long hanging ends are 
then tied loosely together in front, 
first with a right-handed knot and 
then with a left-handed knot; and 
the long loose ends are finally passed 
backwards, the third time round the 
waist, and tied again behind "with a 
similar double knot. 

® Formerly, four times. 
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projecting ends ore cnl to an eqnal length v^ith the knife, each 
time reciting y. n, r., and a single knot is tied in each end ; after 
these two y. a. r. must follow yatnenteha, «tc. (as before). The 
priest then says Ahurxthi raorrftfo raSrato .nJoud, nnd lays the 
properly-arranged Ilarsom on the two Mih-rft while mnttcring 
the same words ns a lUj. After the Ikvrsoin is thus laid on the 
Barsom-dan he takes out the Fr&gUm, and lays it upon the pro- 
jecting feet of the two Jldh-rft. 

The Homa twigs must next be purified. These twigs are 
brought from Iran by traders, and are, therefore, considered 
impure until they have been purified, laid aside for n year, and 
again purified. The purification is accomplished by water and 
fomiults. The priest takes the lloma twig (one is sufiteient) in 
his right hand, holding a copjwr goblet of water in his left, from 
which bo pours water, at intervals, over the twig as ho thrice 
recites Ihhnaothm Ahurahe snaulAo, ie., and a. t*. He then 
takes the Jtv&m In his left hand and recites a. t% thrice, /mm- 
Hlni (Yes. iil S4, to) /rruaitayafchn, haornnhi atfiaratafi^id 
(Vax X. I, but only these two words), Ihshnaothra, dc. (os in 
p, 3 pS, lines 8*io above, to) mroetd, andos/iem a. v. thrice, each 
time dipping the JlvUm and Ifoma, which be holds one in caeli 
hand, into the water. Then follow y. a. r. twice, ftasnanefta 
(Yt. I 3$, to) d/rlndmi, nnd AaomaA5 as/iOttirat^AO/ these last 
two words must be first spoken aloud, and then repeated in n 
low voice as a B-lj. The Homa twig is now laid in its place, in 
a mcUl saucer on (ho (nl/iC 

The priast t.akcs three small pieces of the Homa and ono of 
the UrvarSni (the /tadAdttaf/yahlm or pomegranate twig), and 
lays them on the Bhrantm or lloma mortar which is placed, 
upside down, upon the ial/U. When the Varasa is to be laid in 
its place, In a cup on the after being consecrated, it must 
ho held below between the fingers. 

The lloma juice is now to be prepared. The priest takes the 
Vnrasa and Jlvim* in his hands, and recites a. v. thrice, frava- 
rdnS (to) /rasaiiai/a(eha, and EaraiAuAAiraAS Spitdmnhe (to) 
fnraolh. He then dips the Vnras.a into a cup full of water, 
utters the word asliem twice (once aloud and once in a low voice 
as a B&j), and then lays the Varasa in its proper place. 

( Some col) tbit tbe Zor tdt. 
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The priest then recites Yas. xxiv. 1-9 as far as the words 
mananhd shhyanti, but he must omit the clause containing the 
words gam jivyam (in vers, i and 6), because the milk is not yet 
in its place on the tahM. He must then recite yStoscha uiti 
(Yas. iv. 4-8, to) rdmanb qdstraM, and next invoke the angels 
of the day and the month in which the ceremony is being cele- 
brated ; for instance, if the ceremony be performed on the day 
of Spendarmad in the month of Ardibahisht, he must recite 
spentaydo vanhuydo drmatdishy. v, hh.f. dad disJidvaMhayamahi, 
and then ashahe vaJiishtaM srahJdaM y. v. Jcli. f. dad dish 
dvaMhayamahi. Then follow tava diJirt (Yas. iv. 17-22, to) 
dad dWi dvaMhayamahi, ZarathiishtraM (Yas. iv. 23, to) dad 
d. d., ashaondm (Yas. iv, 24, to) dad d, d., ilkpaeihyt vanlm- 
dlidbyt (Yas. iv. 25, to) vahishidd, and Yas. xxv, 1-3 (omitting 
the clause containing the words gam jivyam in ver. i, as before). 
While reciting the words ameshd spenid (Yas, xxv, i), the priest 
knocks the H^vantm thrice upon the tahht ; at the words imem 
Tiaomem ashaya iizddtem yazamaide he puts the small pieces-*of 
the Homa twig into the Havanim, and at the words imdmclvd 
urvardm Jiadhdnaipatdm he puts in the small piece of the 
IJrvaram (the diralcht-i andr or pomegranate twig). He pours 
a little of the consecrated water from the upper Zor cup into the 
H&vanim while uttering the words akvyd vanuMbyb imdo 
zaothrdo (&c,, to) yaz.; and also more water {apem haomydm) 
from the large vessel to his right (which contains the pestle and 
strainer) while uttering the words aixvyb vanuMbyb apemcha 
haomydm yaz. After Yas. xxv. 3, there follows ZaraihushiraM 
(Yas. xxvi. 5, to) yaz., on the recitation of which the priest bows 
to the Yarasa, He then takes the strainer out of the water in 
the large vessel to his right, and places it upon a cup (the Homa- 
juice cup) before him while reciting iristandm urvdnb (Yas. 
xxvi. II, to) fravasharjb, followed by yenhe hdtdm (<bo., to) 
tdoschd yaz?- Then, while reciting atlvd ratush ashddchid hachd 
frd ashava vidhvdo mraotd, he takes the pestle out of the water, 
holding it so as to touch, with the lower part of its side, the 
north-eastern part of the rim of the large water-vessel, and 

1 ■WIienNir.'mg-diii(er57n^3)or Var- incense lying near the fire is now 
asa is to be prepared (each of which thrown into it. This is not done, 
requires a formal Ijashne with Homa), however, in the ordinary Ijashne. 
a small piece of the sandal- wood and 
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passes it all round in contact with the rim (N. W. S. E.) to the 
same point again. TVith the pestle in his hand be recites aUad 
(Yas. zxrii. r, to) dazS^/Ai aKAmcka (he knocks the lower end of 
the pestle on the taklii) raiAmcha (he knocks its upper 
end on the taklvC) yim Ahureni •mazddm (he bows to the fire). 
Continuing the recitation of Yas. xxvii. i, the Devas are 
beaten by striking sonorous blows with the pestle on the outside 
of the mortar iii the following manner : — With a blow on the 
eastern side he recites inathdi Anrahi mainycush drvat6, with a 
blow on the southern side he recites snathdi AishmaM khrvt- 
draozh, with a blow on the western side he recites snathdi 
Mdzainyan3.ni dacvanam, with a blow on the northern side be 
recites snathdi xiispandm daieandm, with three more blows on the 
northern side he recites daioanam varenyanamcha drvatam. The 
priest then recites in a low voice, as a B 4 j, the Pazand formula 
shihasta Oand-tnainyQ, and fradathdi akurahi (Yas. xxvii. 
2, to) ashaondm aloud, and then begins to pound the Homa and 
Urraram in the mortar while reciting y. a. v. four times ; dur- 
ing the first three he pounds with the pestle ou the bottom of 
the mortar, but during the fourth he strikes it against the sides, 
so as to produce a ringing sound. He continues the same prac- 
tice during four recitations of mazdd ad mOi (Yas. xxxiv. 15, to) 
ahilm, and four recitations of d Airymd ishyd (Yas. iiv. i, to) 
mazddo, pounding on the bottom during the first three, and 
against the sides', with a ringing sound, during the fourth. He 
next takes the upper Zor cup in his hand, recites a. v. thrice, 
and pours a little Zor into the mortar each time he utters the 
word asliem. Then, he recites haoma pairi-hareshyante (Yas. 
xxvii. 6, 7, to) vachdm in eleven portions j during the recital of 
each portion he passes the pestle once round (N. W. S. E.) in 
contact with the inside of the mortar rim. He then takes the 
fragments of Homa and Urvaram out of the mortar, and, holding 
them between his fingers and thumb, he touches with them the 
Barsom at the word athd (Yas. xxvii. 7), the saucer for the milk 
at the words zi ne, the Homa cup at the word humdyO, the 
Arvls-g&h at the word tara, and throws them back into the 
mortar at the word anhen. He next takes the upper Zor cup in 
^ Some Mobads repeat tbe fomulas the mortar; but the^ strike them 
for beftting Angrd-mainyusb and the while reciting the formula /rarfa(A4i, 
Devas without atriking blows upon &c. (Yes. xivil. 2 ). 
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his left hand, and continues to pound the Homa ^vith his right 
hand, while reciting four y. a.'w.in the following manner : — ^During 
the first y. a. v. at the wmrd aihd he pours a little Zor into the 
mortar with his left hand, and continues to pound with his 
right ; at the word yim he passes the pestle once round (as 
before) in contact with the inside of the mortar rim; and at 
the last word, vAstArem, he pours the whole contents of the 
mortar (Homa, Urvaram, and water) into the strainer, whence 
all the liquid portion of the contents runs through into the 
Homa-juice cup below it (see p. 400, line 30), The solid por- 
tion remaining in the strainer is then tlirown back into the 
mortar, and the pounding is resumed while the second y. a. v. is 
recited to the word ashAd, when more Zor is poured into the 
mortar and the after proceedings are similar to those connected 
with the first y. a. v. A similar routine is adopted in connection 
with the third and fourth y. a. v., the Zor being poured into the 
mortar at the word JiacJiA in the third, and at the word dazdA in 
the fourth. By means of these four successive dilutions, pound- 
ings, and strainings, all the properties of the Homa juice are 
supposed to be extracted. The solid remains of the twigs, out 
of which the liquid has been %vell squeezed by the fingers in the 
strainer, are laid aside to dry thoroughly,^ and the pestle is 
washed and returned to its place. 

The priest then takes the strainer off the Homa-juice cup 
while reciting ye sevisliiO (Yas. xxxiii. ii, to) paitl thrice, and at 
the final repetition the last wmrds, AdAihahyAicMd paitl, must be 
recited thrice. The strainer is now washed and laid upon the 
mortar ; the Varasa is put into the strainer so that the knots in 
the hairs are upwards, and the priest recites us mdi vzAreshvA 
(Yas. xxxiii. 12-14, to) IcIisludhremchA, followed by a. v. twice, 
once aloud and once in a low voice as a BSj. He then pours 
all the Zor which remains in the upper Zor cup into the strainer, 
through which it runs into the mortar ; and the upper Zor cup 
is then placed near the lower one, instead of over it as hereto- 
fore. He next takes the strainer, containing the Varasa, in his 
right hand, and the Homa-juice cup in his left, and proceeds to 
recite humaia hAlchta JivarsJiia in a low voice, as a Baj. When 

* When thoroughly clij, they are put into the fire at the time of Atash 
NjAyish. 
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ho mntters the word humata ho poors a few drops of the Homa 
juice through the strainer on to the Arvis-g^h j when he mutters 
the word h'Q.hhta ho pours a few drops, in a similar manner, into 
the upper Zor cup, which has just been emptied ; when he 
mutters the word hvarsTtta he pours a few drops, in a similar 
manner, into the mortar i and he does this thrice. The Homa- 
juice cup is now put in its proper place, the strainer containing 
the Varasa is placed upon it, all the liquid in the mortar is 
poured into the strainer, through which it flows into the Homa- 
juice cup, and the mortar is put into its proper place. The 
g&ush-jtvya or milk-saucer is also put into its proper place near 
the two M&h-rfl. The priest then takes the Varasa in hU left 
hand and recites y. a. v. twice, yasntmchci (Yt i. 23, to) dfrt- 
and Zaraikuslitrah^ Spitdmaht ashaonG fTava$Me twice, 
once alond and once in a low voice. He then dips the Varasa 
into the Zor, and puts it into its proper place. The strainer is 
also put back into the largo water-vessel, and the Jivfim is laid 
upon the milk saucer.^ The priest must now leave the Arvts-g&h 
and go outside, reciting o. t*. once, ahmdi ra$shcha (Tt. i. 33), 
hazar^rem, ja’ia in 5 , and herfe mozda (Pit). He must then per- 
form the Kustt ceremony, and the preparatory ceremonial is 
complete. 

i.—The Ijasftne Ceremony. 

After the Panignah is completed, the Zot.a and E&spl go to the 
taMt on which all the necessary things (Homa juice, »kc.) have 
been placed, and each of them repeats a. v. oncej that is, they 
take the B 5 j jnw.ardly in this manner. They then recite y, a. v. 
several times, the number depending upon tbe nature of the 
Ijashne. If it be celebrated for Rapjthwin, twelve are necessarj’ ; 
if for Hormazt^. tenj if for the Frohars, eight j if for Srosh, 
five ; and if for all the Yazads, seven. 

The Zota then takes the consecrated water in his hand, and 
goes to the stone on which the fire-vase stands, where he recites 
nemase te dtarsh (Atash Nydyish 4, to) yazata, a. v., and washes 
the stone, walking round it ; he then washes his hands (by pour- 
ing the water over them) and returns to his place. 

He then mutters humata hOJihta hvarshta in a low voice, as a 
B 5 j, and announces for whom the Ijashne is being celebrated by 
i If uj incease happeas to be at ba&d, it may be throws isie the fire. 
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reciting m hlishn-Aman (of so-and-so) he rasdd («kc., to) patit hom. 
Then ioViO'^ frastuye (Yas. xi. 17, 18), a. v. thrice, and fravardnS, 
&c. ; then the hlislmuman (according to the Sirozah) of each of 
the angels in whose honour the Ijashne is being celebrated ; then 
y. a. V. (&c., as in Yas. hi. 25, omitting W.'s second line) ; and 
then a. v. thrice, and y. a. v. four times j the last time the final 
words, dadad vdstdrem, must be uttered thrice. 

The Zota now takes the Barsom in his haiid, and both priests 
begin to recite nivaedhayemi (Yas. i. i, 2, to) ameshandin spen- 
tanmi. The Zota then continues to recite alone Yas. i. 3-23. 

Continuing to recite Yas. ii., at the words zaothra dyese, &c. 
(ver. i), the Zota takes the Barsom in both hands and holds it 
upon the two M&b-rfi •, at the words ahviya zaothre, &c. (ver. 2), 
he lays his hand upon the Mah-rli, and continues to recite as far 
as Yas. vii. 25 without further action; but while reciting y. a. v. 
twice (in ver. 25) a little sandal- wood and incense are thrown 
into the fire by the R^spi. 

The Zota continues to recite as far as Yas. viii. i, and' at the 
word paiti-jamydd more sandal-wood and incense are thrown on 
the fire by the RSspi, who then advances towards the Zota and 
says qarata nar 6 (Yas. viii. 2, to) frereticha. The Zota then 
continues reciting amesha spenta (Yas. viii. 3, 4, to)jasaiti, and 
a. V. thrice. He then takes a very small piece of the Darfin and 
eats it, afterwards washing his mouth with water. 

The Zota then recites Yas. viii, 5-7, and both priests continue 
the recitation of Yas. viii, 8 — ix, i, as far as the word Zaratlmsli- 
treni. The Zota then recites the Homa Yasht to the words vish 
apctm, (Yas. x. i), when he pours water over the Barsom, and 
continues reciting to Yas. x. 20. 

Yas, X. 21 — xl 8 is recited by both priests. The ES.spl then 
pours water over his hand, takes the Homa-juice cup in his hand, 
and goes to the fire, into which he throws some sandal-wood and 
incense. He then returns to the Zota and says yd 716 advd (Yas. 
xi. 9, to) yaetlima, handing the Homa-juice cup over to the Zota, 
who recites pairi-ie (Yas. xi. 10, ii, to) vahishtem asti, and then 
drinks the Homa juice, continuing to recite alone as far as 
ravascha (compare Yas. viii. 8), whenceforward both priests 
recite to the end of Yas. xi. 18. 

The recitation is then continued by the Zota alone. From 
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y. a. V. (four times recited) in Tos, xtii. 7^' to the end of yinht 
liAtcim (ycr. 8) he sprinUes the Barsom with some of the milk 
(^duth At the words tasticha vantdeha (Yas. xv. 1) he 

pours half the milk into the cup which he emptied when drink> 
iog the Iloma juice. And nt the words Ahcrcm vtazddm (Yas. 
xri. 2) he puts the mortar Into the largo water*vessel standing to 
bis right. 

Both priests recite Yas. xviii. 2, 3 twice, and each time the 
Zota sprinkles the Barsom with the milk. He then continues 
the recitation alone, aud at the words ahtneni vatrtm yaz. (Yas. 
xyiii. 9) he stretches out his lep (hitherto crossed), lays the 
right toes upon the left, and sprinkles the Barsom with the milk. 
While reciting Yas, xxii. i~3, and 20-27, again sprinkles the 
Barsom with the milk. 

When the Zota commences Yas. zziv. he takes the mortar out 
of the large water*Tes 3 e], sets it again upon the taliht upside 
down, and at the beginning of Yas. xx^^ he knocks it thrice 
upon the iakht and turns it right side upwards. At the words 
tmem haomem (Yas. xxr. i) he pnts a small piece of the Homa 
twig into the mortar, and proceeds exactly in the same manner 
os in the Parogmah ceremony (sec p. 400, lines 17-29), except 
th.at while reciting tho clause containing tho words ydmjtiydn 
(which is omitted in the Paragnah) ho pours a little of the 2ni)k 
into the mortar. When he recites Yni xxvi. 7, ho takes the 
strainer out of the large water-vessel and places it upon tho 
Horaa-juice cup on the ialht Just before Yas. xxviL comes 
alM ratush aihddcJdd haehd /I'd athava vldhvdo mraotd (see Yas. 
vii. 28), Avhen tho Zota takes the pestle into his hand, and pro- 
ceeds with the pounding of the Homa and the recitation of Yas. 
xxvii. exactly in the same manner as in the Faragnah ceremony 
(see pp. 400, 401). 

The recitation of tho Q&thas is now commenced. The first 
verse a^yd ydsd, &c. (Yas. xzviiL i, Sp.), is recited twice by 
both priests while tho Zota sprinkles tho Bnrsom with the milk. 
And at tho end of each HA of the Ahunavaiti GAtha (Yas, 
zxviii. — xxiiv.) tho same verso {ahyd yd^d, &c.) is again twice 
recited while tho Zota sprinkles the Barsom with the milk. 
'When Yas. xxxi. 5 and 32 are recited the Zota pounds tho 
Homa, also at the words f>i 2 jnytto haj^taithi (Yas. xxxii, 3) and 
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ye ishpdd (Yas. xxxii. 13)^ and at tlie words nazdishtdm dnijem 
(Yas, xxxiii. 4) and d md (Yas. xxxiii. 7 ) } this pounding is of 
two kinds, the first time in each Ha the pestle strikes upon the 
bottom of the mortar, but the second time it strikes against the 
sides so as to produce a ringing sound. When Yas. xxxiii. 10 
is recited, the contents of the mortar are poured into the strainer, 
and the liquid runs through it into the Homa-juice cup below. 
The mortar is then set down, upside down, and the cup with the 
Homa juice {ptardMm) is placed upon it. 

In the other four GS.thas the first verse of each GS.tha is re- 
cited twice, and again repeated twice at the end of each the 
G&tha contains. And each time these first verses are recited, the 
Zota sprinkles the Barsom with the milk, as in the first G^tha, 

When' Yas, lix. 3 1 is recited by the Zota, he pours some Zor 
and milk {gdush jtvya) into the milk saucer standing near the 
two MS,h-rfL. After the words stavas aslid, &c. (Yas. Ixi. 5), he 
takes the Barsom from the two MS.h-ru, and, standing up and 
looking at the fire, he recites Yas. Ixii. (the dtash mjdyish). At 
the word yaozMdtdm (Yas, Ixii. 10) he sits down again; and at 
the beginning of each of the three a. v. which follow, he pours 
a little more Zor into the milk saucer. While reciting Yas. 
Ixiii. I, he sprinkles the Barsom with Zor. After the word 
avanhe (Yas. Ldv. 3 = 1 . 7) he lays down the Barsom, and after 
the words vasnd frasMtemem (Yas. Ixiv. 7) he turns the mortar 
right side upwards. 

At the beginning of Yas. Ixv. the Zota pours some Zor into 
the mortar, at the word perethd-frdlcdm he pours in the Homa 
juice, and at the word hahhasyam he pours in some of the milk. 
He then stands up, turns towards the large water-vessel, and re- 
cites the remainder of Yas, Ixv. 1-15 (the dhdn nydyish). At the 
words yenhe me aslidd (ver. 16) he sits down again, and sprinkles 
the Barsom with Zor, and continues to do so while reciting Yas, 
Ixvi. and Ix'vii. 

The Zof a then takes the Zor cup 'in his hand and waves it 
around the mortar during the recitation of Yas, Ixviii., 1-19. 
YTiile reciting ver. 20, he mixes the water in both Zor cups. The 
words vamiMm idlidd (ver. 21, to) apaschd vdo3.TQ recited thrice, 
and each time he says a^MscJid vdo he pours some Zor into the 
mortar. At the word jaidJdmndo he pours the whole of the 
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milk {gAiuhSivya) into the znortar. At tkc words iiem& Ahur&i 
nxQzd&i (vcr. 22) ho stands up and turns towards the cast; and 
the three phrases, vo/tit vhhshyd (vcr. 23, to) v^Md tandm, imd 
racchdo Ixircztshlan larezemanSm, and galmi (to) jas 3 , are all 
recited thnee. At the words ncmG tv gdthdo (rer. 24) the Zota 
sits down again ond sprinkles the Barsom with Zor. 

The recitation is then continued to Yas, Ixxi. 25, where, at the 
words gavi addislt, the Zota takes the Barsom in his hand and 
toachea the t<xlht twice with each end of it At the words ye 
hvddo gCi (Yas. IzxiL) ho gives the Barsom to tho BSspl, 
recites two y. a, r., yaenfnuha, At, and so gives up the Bdj. 
The Iliispt lays the Barsom on the two ll&h-rd, and both priests 
go out of the Arvia-glh. They perform tho hamd:6r,^ and both 
give up the Bij again by reciting yastifmc/ia (to) 

dj'rinAmi They both perform tho Kustl ceremony, and tho 
Ijashno is ended. 

Tlie ZoU goes with the RAsi»t to a well and pours the Homa 
juice cod milk out of the mortar into the wcU. AVheo he does 
this he recites one y. a. v. and one a, n 

3.-- TAe DarUn Ceremony, 

Any priest who wishes to perform this ceremony must either 
undergo tho nine nights* porilication of tho Barashndm ceremony, 
or must still retain some of its purifying influence. 

The small flat cakes, called Darhn (draono) and Frasast (see 
p. 39G) aro the chief materials for the ceremony, and are arranged 
as shown on p. 408. 

Tho two Daruns are placed by the priest upon the left side of 
the low table before him, tho nearer one having a small piece of 
butter (gdush hud/ido) upon it. The two Frasasts are placed 
upon the righbhand side of the table, tho further one having a 
pomegranate twig (urvaram) upon it, and between this and the 
further Darfln is placed an egg. 

The formulas used in consecrating tho Darflns are to be found 
in the Darfin-yashtan. First, a dtbdja is recited in Pizand : 
hnmala hdkhta hvareJitOf kc. j then comes haresmnnapaiii'lareta 

t TUis is ft formulft for solemn Uidt (iho greeted answers) ; Vlr-ttvA 
grectinpiftt festivals, fcc.,Rs follows: »hdd Mtll (both say): Hanid z6r 
the greeter (says) ; YazJdn pandh bauid ash6 lid. 
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NOTES DESCRIPTIVE OP 




SOUTH. 

Fire 

in a vase 
on a fitonc. 

Sandal- wood 
and incense. 

D.arfin. 

Kgg. 

Frasast 

with 

urvardni. 


Darhii 

with 

butter. 


Frasast 

■Water 

vessel. 

V 

Priest sitting 
with Earsom. 




(Yas. iii. i — ^viiL 4). Variations are introduced according to the 
Ijavticular object of the ceremony ; and the name of him in whose 
honour the ceremony is performed must be mentioned after the 
Tchshnlimain^, whether he be an angel or a deceased person. After 
the consecration, pieces are broken off the Daruns by the officiat- 
ing priest, and eaten by himself and those present, beginning 
with the priests. 


4 . — The Afi'ingdn Ceremony. 

At all the great festivals, and on solemn occasions, the Darfin 
ceremony is followed by the AfringSn, but on other occasions the 
Afrtngdn can be celebrated alone. Like the Darhn ceremony, it 
is performed in honour of some angel or deceased person. 

A tray containing wine and fruits is placed before the fife, and 
flowers are laid to the left of the tray. The ceremony begins 
with a dzbdja spoken by the Zota: pa-ndm-i Izad-i haJchshd- 
yandah, (fee., followed by y. a. v. several times repeated; if 
the ceremony be in honour of Hormazd,^ the y. a. v. must be 
recited ten times ; if in honour of Srosh, five times ; and 
on other occasions in proportion. Then follow a. ' v., thrice, 

^ In which case the Afrlng&n. is recited by both the Zola and Easpi. 
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and tbo actual Afring&n (see Westergaard’s Zend-Avesta^ pp. 
3 i 8--324). And the Zota concludes the consecration with tho 
Afrin: ^mazdr ham ashd ieJ, Ac. Afterwards the frnit is eaten 
and tho wine drunk in tho same manner os the Dardn is eaten. 

When a person cats or drinks tbo consecrated objects, ho recites 
Yas. zxxrit. X, followed by a. r. thrice. After all is eaten and 
drank there aTc recited a. r. four times, y. a. r. twice, a, v. once, 
and then ahndi ractheha (Yos. IxvUi. 11). 
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Akem manO. 150, 303, 304, 308, 
380 

Akhtar, soo 
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Alborz, s, 190, 197, 203-205, 216, 
25s. 286, 361, 364, 387 
Aldebaran, 182 

Alexander the Great, 15, 54, 78, 81, 
123-123, 129, 130, 133, 136 
Amasis, 7 
Anaerddd, 9, 307 

Ameretad, 9, 10, 52, 167, 169, 191, 
218, 302, 305, 307 
Aiaer6dad, 3S4 
Amesh'aspend, loi, 132 
Ameshaspends, loi, 112, 132, 134, 
338, 339, 341, 343, 348, 382-384, 
386, 388, 389 
Ameshaspenta, 259 
Ameshaspentas, 9, 53, 167, 169-171, 
173, 187, 189, 210, 212, 215, 254' 

256, 30s, 307, 334-336 

Ami, 364 

Ammianus Maroellinus, 84 
Amshaspends, 9, 24, 150, 194, 303 
Anahid, 197 

Anahita, 6, 10, 43, 197-199, 207, 208, 
259, 263. See Ardvi 
Anaitis, 6, 10, ii, 43, 197 
Anandates, 10 

Andarj-i Adarpad-i Maraspendan, 

III 

danfik mard, 112 

Hhdavar-i danak, 108 

Khhsra-i Kavadan, no 

Andreas, 88 
Angiraa, 294 
Anglo-Saxon, 287 
Angra-mainyti, 53 

Angr6-mainyush, 8, 24, 147, 178, 179, 
187, 189, 223, 227-230, 234, 252- 
254, 272, 304, 30s, 308, 309, 317, 
319, 333, 336, 337, 366, 4or 
Anquetil Duperron, 17-26, 28, 35, 38, 
44, 45, 47, 48, 50, 78, los, 312, 394 
Ante-Zoroastrian, 258, 294 
Annshtubh, 175, 252 
AegemadaScha, 99, 114 
Apa, 214 
Apaosha, 201 
Aparsin, 356 

Apem haomyam, 398, 400 
Aphrodite, 6, ii, 197 
Apistan val yazdan, 121 
Apri, 284 
Aptoryama, 283 
Aptya, 278 
Arab, 6, 80, 123 
Arabian, 14, 16 

Arabic, 19, 20, 31, 34, 80-82, 84, 85, 
93, I13, 125, 128, 152, 181 
Arabs, 6, 48 
Arachosia, 229 
Aramati, 274, 288 
Arana, 181 
Arang, 361, 364 


Arangistan, 364 
Aranyaka, 18 1 
Ardai fravard, 390 
Ardashir-i Pipakan, 86, 88, 90, 91, 
III, 125 
Ardavan, 78, 91 
Arda Virdf, 106, 107 

— ^ namah, 43, 46, 50, 54, 56, 

94,. 97, 106, 124, 351, 354 
Ardibahisht, 9, 148, 195, 196, 225, 
306, 400 
yasht, 196 

Ardvi-shra Andhita, 193, 194, 197, 
199, See Andhita. 

Aredush, 239 
Areimanios, 8-10 
Arezahi, 256, 369, 389 
Areztira, 316, 337, 381, 390 
Arhmen, 13, 14 
Ariaramnes, 298 
Aristotle, 8, 206, 298 
Ariyaramna, 298 
Aijasp, 109, 391 
Arktos, 206 

Armaiti, 9, 150-15=, iSS, 156, 158- 
160, 162, 167, 168, 173, 191, 207, 
232, 249, 250, 274, 297, 302, 306, 
319, 334 

Armenian, 39, 40, 67, 79, 139 

writers, 12-14 

Arrian, 124 
Arsacidans, 67, 79, 80 
Arsames, 298 
Arshama, 298 
Ai-shtad, 215 
Artaxerxes, 7, 263 
Artnn, 364 

Arvis-gab, 332, 394-396, 401, 403, 407 
Aryaman, 273, 288 
Aryan, 180, 191, 200, 211, 214, 215, 
226, 230, 257, 288, 290, 292, 293 
Aryans, 242, 252, 294 
Aryas, 69 

Asha, 148, 151, 171, 185 
Asha-vahishta, 9, 141, 302, 305, 306, 
333, 339-342, 344, 347, 349, 382, 
393 

Ashem, 217-219 
Ashem vahishtem, 172, 191 
! Ashem-vohu formula, 97, 98, 174, 
i 212, 217, 246, 248, 374, 375, 3S4, 

385, 397-399, 401-404, 406-409; 

I (translated) 141 
Ashi, 215, 256 
Ashirvad, 113 
I Ashishang, 215, 389 
Ashi-vanuhi, 184, 215, 216 
Ashi yasht, 215, 216 
Ashkanian, 54 
Ashtad yasht, 215, 216 
Ashvins, 272, 276, 308 
Asia Minor, 202 
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AsV&nia, X33 
Atmodeos, 337 

A8D&tar,332 

AipandiiVrji FriLniii, 

Atp^ram, 133 

330. 33* 

A*8yrian, 8i» xx®i 
Assyrianf. 6, ** 

Astftrte, 6 
•Asti. XS3., 
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A»tvad-ereW, 213 . 
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XiT.hSSTAl 98. ‘‘°8' 
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Atha jamyld, 224 

275-277. =79. =94 
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AtbraTa, i8a, at|, s8o, 294 
AthwTSI78.fj8 

A(.toS.'S. w. 
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Afth*fO»»i'' 3®= , 

Atirntnaidl, 302, 3=4 
Aurvad-iispa, 298 
Avaoiri»htetn, 239 

AtIo, 357 

AvlraoAtra, 213 

AvarcMm-ldrGn. iia ic67. 
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tionary. 3*. •*7. 

-»-M2. 23s. =38. =43, =5T. I'J. 

■3=1; 14, 355-358. 36=. 36^ gs- 
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IS4, X3S, 343. 345 ^ 348. 353 

ATesta-Sansknt glossary, 46 
Avlieh-dtn, 58, *0= 

Ay&threma, 192 


A*. 343, 37®. 37* 

Aahl-chitbra, *9^ „ _ . 

ArW-Dablka, 178, 198, =3®, 3®3 

Az !,=46 

Axtdti, 280 

BiBTMur, 298 
Babylonia, 3, 4 „ 

Eabjrioniani, 6, 12, 197, 298 
Bacttia, 14. ^S, 169. *=®. -®3, *93. 

6s, 66, 73. 74, 76. 'SS. 

290 

Badalchtb&n, 66 
Bagdad, IS. *®8 
Bagba, 214. 273 
Bagbftn yoibt, 13a 
BagU oast, 127 
Bngbft-bakhta, 274 
Babisbt, 3** 

Blbl,3S9 ^ 

Babman,9, =SS. 3». 3|8 

yasht, 43. *07, *08. *=4 

BAJ, 397. 399. 40*-4®3 p 4®? 

BaKAn-yast6 oask, 13a 
Blkhar. 3S9 
Blkhdbi, 228. 297 
Bak6 nask, 127, *34 
BakbUfrid, no 
Balkh, 66, 208 
Balsdr. 43 
Bainbo, 107 

Khn?l IOT.=4'.3».W 


Batbis, 283 
Barisb *>*»>*» *=9 

b:™S,?. 3 . 's? Vit 

Ss. 3’'^’. 3?a'. 381. 395-399,’ 46'. 

404-4^9 

SXwi5«..=6..30 

SSa\rl6.,63. 

Bchrftm, i93. =*3» =*4, =5®. 75, 

1 _l%ft8bt, 98, 213. =*4. =75 

Bel, II, 1= . 

gSdS’S’iU.97 

Switt-badhftokbdba, 14= 

Beroaoa, 12, 298 
Bethlebem, 5 
Bhaga, 273. =74 
BhagaTad'gita, 273. -79 
I Bh™ch,45.S7.58.95.97 
Bible, 5, *5, 207. 309 

S™“to.1'.=98. S,.lS,hM.« 

I Bleeok, 44 

I BWfik.tfed, 342 
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Bog (God), 273 
B&l, 394 
Bokhara, 66 

Bombay, 17, 21, 31, 32, 44, 47, 50, 56, 
58, 59, 61, 95-97, 100, 104, 108, 
109, III ; government, 45, 46, 48 
Bopp, 29, 31 
Ebr, 147 

Boundless time, 12, 15, 24, 53, 382 
Brahma, 147, 192, 276, 288 
Br^hmanam, 181 
Brfl-hmanas, 269, 275 
Brahmanaspati, 274 
Brahmanical, 135, 170, 172, 179, 180, 
18S, 258, 259, 267, 268, 270-272, 
276, 281, 282, 284-289, 292-294 
Brahmanism, 206, 272, 292 
Brahmans, 15, 21, 22, 39, 44, 69, 73, 
76-78, 121, 138, 140, 143, 147, 176, 
179-181, 191, 207, 258, 259, 262, 
264, 272, 273, 276, 279, 281-291, 

294, 307 

Brihaspati, 278, 279 
British Museum, 87 
Erockhaus, 30, 31, 37, 33 
Buddha, 208, 263 
Buddhism, 22, 23, 208, 263 
Buddhist caves, 50 
Buddhistic, 211 
Buddhists, 15, 123 
Bhiti, 253, 337 
Bukhdr, 359 

Bundahish, 30, 33, 42-44, 46-48, 58, 
104, 105, 113, 114, 182, 192, 233, 
308, 309, 313, 333, 336, 350, 355- 

358, 361, 383, 364, 387, 392 

Bumouf, 22, 26, 29, 31, 36, 37, 39, 
312 

Bhshdsp, 369, 370 
Btishydsta, 245. 

Btit, 379, 380 
Bhtai, 128 

Calendas (Parsi), 57 
Cambyses, 7 
Caucasus, ^ 

Celtic, 65 
Ceylon, 123 
Ohaishpish, 298 
Chakdd-i dMtih, 387 
Chakhra, 230, 362 

Chaldseo-Pahlavi, 82, 83, 86, 87, 89, 
90 

Chaldaic, 199 

Chaldee, 20, 31, 39, 59, 62, 82, 86-88 
Changhraghdch-ndmah, 43 
Chanranhdch, 192 
Chatran’g-ndmak, no 
Chdturmdsya ishti, 285 
Chidak avistdfc-i gdsdn, 98 
Chidrashtd nask, 131 
Chinese, 31, 107 


Chinvad bridge, 128, 165, 224, 225, 
244, 255, 256, 311, 361, 366, 369, 
378, 387-389 

Christian, 12, 53, 103, 309, 311 ; era, 
67. 73. 137, 263 
Christianity, 4, 312 
Christians, 12, 15, 104 
Churl’s wain, 206 
Chwolsohn, 14, 15 
Cities of the land of Iran, 109 
Constantins, 84 

Copenhagen, 21, 28-30, 33, 34, 44, 
48, 56, 95-99, 104, 105, 108, 109, 
III, 127 

Cornelius Nepos, 7 
Cuneiform inscriptions, 6, 32, 54, 66, 
79-81, 169, 206, 298, 302, 304 
Curtius, 124 
Cynxares, 15 
Cyrus, 4, 136 

DApak nask, 130 
Ddddr bin Ddd-dukht, 113 
Ddd-gdh, II, 140, 241 
Dddistdn-i diui, 102, X03 
Dad'ndo, 152 
Dafivanam dafivb, 308 
Dahmdu dfringfin, 98, 142, 315 
Pahmas, 242 
Dahmi vaijiuhi, 142 
Ddltih, 356, 357, 380 
Daityns, 278 
Daiwish, 308, 337 
Dakhmas, 240, 325 
Pakshina, 280 
Paraaiscius, 12 
Pdmddd nnsk, 127 
Pdnavaj 279 

Panish miters, 20, 21, 32-34, 36, 37 
Pdraja, 333 
Pdrayavush, 298 
Pari, 66 

Parius, ii, 136, 264, 298, 304 
Parmesteter, 52, 53, 337, 359 
Parsha phrnama ishti, 285 
Pdrhk-i khhrsandij'iio 
Parhn, 259, 281, 285, 365, 395, 396, 
404, 407-409, See Draond. 

397 

Pastah, 396 

Pastur, 18, 46, 96, 103, 131, 132, 134, 
139. 297, 327, 328, 340, 343, 354, 

392 

Aspendidrji Kdmdinji, 58 

Pdrdb, 17, 45 

Edalji Pdrdbji, 25, 58 

-i dasthrdn, 193, 297 

Hoshangji Jdmdspji, 46, 48-51, 

60, 61, 99, 104, 112, 128, 134, 249, 
338, 359, 360, 368, 384, 385, 387, 

391 

Jamftsp Asd, 57, 95, 99 
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184 

Dhafrnathiitn. 9*^ 

I)5M}«, 497,499 
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Diul TaUrkarl. t96>l3( 

I3:nl(ar>l. 51. SS* SO. 97. 99-f©t, 
104. ti 4 , i?3. »>?. »J'. »3J 

Plnkiisrl. lot, 105 
Dinbr, Ot 
J>2a l-Mht, 8>5 
l>i« v>inr*'*itonio 4 , 11 
Didoni*, ta-l 
J>if<T!rnf» of lAfrtr, 8 
I)io«Vuri, *73, 309 
Piraklil-i AiQrlk, no 
Virhim, 399, 333 
Plr itlhlr, 31O 
Poriant, fVj, 70 / 

PfMnft. 9J9, 357, 3fA 497. Sw 
iMrfin 
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3o3, 337 
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393 
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— nwiih, 341, 317, 3^8 
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Daaliim, 23. 300, 303, 305, 309 


or PftMarfiJ'J. *J* 
PusbiJa, 133 
PnnrVi'r. 43 
Pofbtnati, 333 
PbU, 877 
Pat<‘}]. fp 
Pnibaik, s:9 
ihnbsnba, 311 
Pofbfikhiii, 733 
Pathv*r*hia. 993 
I>»l*rtbcir priirlrt, 133 
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*07, *1*. 339 
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FAmn?, 933 

Flrtl. Pp, I'j 

Finfaatl, 3f, 48, 65,73. 80, 81,85, 
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Form of niArriacn mutmct, no 

Fortnaof iettcra to kin**, no 

FomuU for .IralrojluK demnni, 365 

Fniban'lar. 333 

FndHla, 0.48 

FruUdiiafahii, 856, 389 

Fr&sk*n. 398. 399 

Fr&mji A«)M‘uili:4r]], 3t 

Fnniru, 143 

Frunoo, 18, 00, ai, c8 

Fracaat. 3^, 407, 408 

rrti<4y4»iUi, 361 

FniabakRnl, 347 
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Fraaliiioslitra, 146, 158, 166, 167, 169, 
174, 213, 258 
Frasli6-kereti, 312, 314 
FrashOsMar, 340, 341 
Frdsiyav, 356, 361 
Frasr/lTay, 143 
Fravardig&n days, 129 
Fravardin (month), 225, 357 

ya’sht, 44, 20^13, 263 

Fravartish, 206 

Fravashi, 168, 171, 206, 334, 383 
Fravashis, 170, 172, 194, 203, 206, 
256 

Frfidhn, 178, 198, 202, 223, 230, 275, 

277, 278, 363 

French, 17-19, $2 ; translation, 

18, sr, los 

FrShars, 129, 203, 206, 403 
Fryftna, 165 

FshCish6-mathra, 142, 190 

GAfiTHAS, 152, i6s, 178, 199, 291 
Gahanhar, 58, 128, 129, 285 
Gahanbdrs, 140, 192, 193, 225, 260 
Gahs, 134, 139, 159, 22s, 262 
Gaikwar, 279 
Ganj-i shaigan, iii 
Gaochithra, 200 
Qaotema, 208, 263 

Gar6-demana, 203, 311, 339, 388, 389 
GarO-nemana, 255, 256 
Gatha, 41, 137, 140, 141, 143-149. 151, 
152, IS4, 167, 222, 258, 271, 272, 
406 ; (defined) 143 ; dialect, 65, 69, 
72-7S. I 4 '>-I 42 . 147. 170, 172 ; lore, 
339, 341, 349, 350; metres, 143- 
146 

ahunavaiti, 142, 144, i46-rS4, 

256, 271, 338-354. 389, 405 
days, 112, 225 

Gathao, 17S 

Gathas, 23, 28, 38, 41, 42, 6s, 72-75, 
98, 106, 141, 167, 168, 170, 171, 177, 
183, 186, 221, 244, 249, 257-261, 
263, 264, 267, 273, 27s, 287, 289- 
294, 296, 297, 300-302, 304, 305, 
310-312, 338, 368, 376, 389, 405, 
406 ; described and translated, 140, 
142-170 ; (the five) 34, 41, 140, 141, 
171, 190, 256, 257 

Gatha spefita-mainyh, 142, 145, 167- 
169, 256, 272, 389 

nshtavaiti, 142, 144, 145, 154- 

166, 220, 222, 256, 272, 389 

• vahishtdishti, .142, 170, 256, 389 

■ vohh-khahathra, 142, 169, 170, 

256, 272, 389 
Gan, 203, 227 
Gaush, 173 

^ hudhao, 139, 281, 396, 407 

- — jivya, 139, 281, 315, 397, 405- 
407 


Gautama, 208, 263 
Giiva, 358 
Gayatri, 144 

asurl, 271 

Gayd-marathan, 2rr 

Gayomard, 15, lor, 211, 346, 347, 

351 

Gena, 170 

German, 19, 20, 28, 29, 31, 47, 70, 
146, 147, 154, 167, 393 ; translation, 
20, 30, 34, 41-44, 47, 105, 106, 108, 
315 

Germans (ancient), 180 
Germany, 20, 21, 23, 28, 29, 31, 46, 
48 

Geush tashfi, 147, 151 

urr/l, 147-149, 165, 168, 202, 

297, 339 

Ghena, 193 

Ghilfin or Gildn, 230, 363 
Gnd, 274 

GOgdshasp, 374, 375, 377 

Gokerend, 392 

Gdmdz, 285, 400 

Gdsh, 202 ; yasht, 201, 202 

G6sht-i Fryiind, 50, 56, 107 

Gdshhrhn, 147, 339, 34i, 344 

Gotama, 208 

Gothic, 68 

Grantha, 181 

Greece, 8, 202 

Greek, 5, 12, 16, 21, 40, 65, 68, 6p, 
86, 87, 123, 124, 143, 148, 188, 194, 
206, 211, 287, 298; dialects, 69 j 
(Homeric) 70, 75 ; writers, 6-12 
Greeks, 5, 8, ii, 54, 66, 79, 123, 124, 
135-138. 197, 205, 272, 294, 295, 
298-301 

Gajrat, 32, 33, 45 

Gujrati, 31, 55, 58, 59, 61, 139 j 
translation, 58-60, 93, 102, in 
Guru, 278 

Gushtfisp, 108, 130, 298, 299 

Ha, 140, 152, 167, 405, 406. Sea 

H&s 

Hades, 8 

Hadhdnadpata, 139, 251, 378, 399 
HadOkht nask, 46, 50, 51, 56, 97, 133, 
134, 139, 217-224, 354 
HaSchadaspas, 296 
Hadtum’at, 229 
Hafiz, 197 
HdjifibAd, 33, 87 

inscriptions, 87-89 

HakhAmanish, 298 
Hakhedhrem, 200 
HamadAn, 66, 79 
HamaspathmaSdaya, 192, 210 
HamfizAr, 407 
HamlstakAn, 389 
Hafidareza, 241 
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Hanh&umt, 313 
Haoina, 70, *59 
Haoshyanha, 198, 302, 2:4 
Hapt&D yasht, 98, 195 
Haptfiiriflg, 206 
liamkhraOnd, 361 
Haraqaiti, 229 
•s IlarauTati, 229 
Hartb, 360 
Hariva, 328 

Harlez, 51, 61 . 

Hsr6 berez-iiti, S. 190. 203-=0S. 

25s. 286 

IIar6yu, 66, 203- 228 
Hia, 146, IS3. 170. 320 
Hithra, 233 , , - 

Haurvatid, 9, S®. *67, 169, 191. »96. 

197, ai8, 302, 305. 307 
H&Ton&n, 332 
HiTanl glh, 159. *76 
IliTanlm, 396. 399. 400 
Hayirdliina, 270 
Hebrew, 4, 5. 3>. 8°. *7S. *99 
Hfcchadaapa Spitatna, 166 
Hellenes, 6, 69 
HendTa, nox 
Heraclea, 11 
Herat, 66. 203, 228 
Herbad, 3x3, 397 
Herbadi, 1S9, 197. 205, 320 
Hemaan, 39 

Hermippoa, 7-9, 33* **3. *3® 
Herodotui. 4-7. *9® 

H6t-h6mand, 3®*. 389 
Hfitumand, 356, 3®* 

Hfitumat. 250 
Hikbra, 325 
Hilmand, 229, 236 
Hindu, «S» 230, 268, 269, 277. 303 
Hinduism, 270 


Hioda-kush, 201 
Hindus, 70. 20S, 268, 363 
Hindttstin, 288, 292, 293. 3®* 

Hjfidvo, 205 

Hiriwi, 66 , - 

Homa, 22, 139. *46, 17*. *76-*^. 
193. 2*9, *5*. =54. 2o9, 292. 330. 
33s, 336, 37S, 387. 384. 397-396. 

399-403 ; jaico, 139. 14 ®. * 7 ^ * 76 . 

i8S, 745. 787. 377, 368. 395. 
HQQ, 400, 402-407 ; mortar, 3x5, 
330 382, 395, 396, 3W, 40*-403, 
405-407 ; twigs, 191, 282, 399, 400, 
405; yasbt, i 75-*85. =92, 404 
Hdmist (berbad), 94 , 

Honovar. xBs. See ^Auna-tatriw 

Hormard, 8, 10, ii, 24, 2®®, 302,403. 
408; worshipper, 260, 268; yasht, 

Hormisdas, 12 
Horvadad, 354 
H6abang, 198, =02, 39*. 302 


HoUi. 193, 280, 282 
Hotri ritual, 179 
HukhsbathrOtemSLi, 248, 374, 373 
H&kbta, 221 
Humata, 221 

Humatan&m, 248, 374, 375 
Hnntu, 2x3 
Haab£dar, 34T, 388 
bdml, 314 

mah, 3x4, 34*. 3®8 

Hnsbkyaotbna, 213 
H&sp3ram nask, 99, 133. 3=7 
Huvarabta, 221 

Hurvarish, 42, 49, 39. ®S, ®®. 92. **=, 
t22, 324, 35® 

Urili^ 326 
Hrare kbshaata, 199 
Ilyadea, 182 
Hyde, 16, 123 
Hyataspes, xi, 264, 29S 

lB*f Fozlan, XS 

Hauqal, fio 

■ — bluqaffa, 84, 85 

Idhafat, 89, 90, 94 , 

Ijaabnc, 139. *40, *74. *8*, 283. 2°®. 

313. 394, 397. 400, 403-407 
Inlense7335. 33®, S^S. 394. 403. 404, 

,6-'8. 37. 33. 43. 55, 79. 94, 
9®, 97. 99, *00. *05-110, ii2( x*4. 

Indifnr^i^, rto, 182, 192, 213, 214, 
272, 278, 288, 291, 377 
Indians, 2^2, 299 

Indo-Iranian, 53 . 

Indra, 145. 213, 268, 272, *75. *7®. 

tjs, 279, 288, 291, 308, 337 
Indus, 107. 230 ... 

Injunoiions to bahdins, 1:0 

lonians. 69, 70 , 

Iran, 65, 76-79, 8®, 203. *95. 399. 

(western) 78 

Iranian, nasnni ; antiquities, 51 , 
construction, 49. 81-83. 
t:6; equivalents, 4*. 49. 8*. “3. 
languages, 27, 39, ®S“^. 73. 77. 


200 „ , , 

Iranians, S 3 , 7 °. 82, 165, sc. 
Irist^-kasba, 318 
Isaiab, 4,311 
Isfendarmad, 9, 306 
Isfendyar, 391 
Ishti, 280 

Ispahan, 66, 79, 104 
Istakbar, 66 
Istftdgar nask, 120 
leads, 194. See Yazads 
Izba, 170 

jamaspa, 108, 146, 167, 174, **^ 
258 
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J^mdspas, i66, 169 

Jilm^sp iia,mali, 43, loS, 110, 114 

Jamshfid, 23, 177, 198, 202, 230, 276, 

391 

Javid-dfiv-dAd, 133 
Javid-stfidA-dAd. 133, 225 
Jazhii, 329 
Jehovah, 302, 304 
Jeremiah, 3 
Jerusalem, 3, S 
Jesus, 5 

Jewish religion, 16, 312 
Jews, 4, 5, IS, 78, 103, I 3 S» ^ 36 , 
264 

Jirashtnask, 131 
JivAm, 398, 399, 403 
Jones (Sir AV.), 19 
.1 ud-dev-dAd, 133 
Jupiter, 53 
Justi, 47, 48, X03, 114 
Jyotishtoma, 281, 282 

ICabisah controversy, 58 

KAbul, 228 

Kadmi sect, 102 

KAh-i kashAu, 217 

KahrkatAs, 245 

Kai GushtAsp, 198, 290, 298 

KabAd, 290, 298 

KAAs, 223, 278, 298 

Kavus, 198 

EhusrA, 198, 223, 290, 298, 391 

Us, 391 

KAkasparsha, 286 
KAmah Bahrah, 126 
Kambay, 95, 96 
KambAyat, 56 
KAm nem6i zAm, 222 
KandahAr, 229, 254 
Kanheri, 50 
Kant, 19 
KapAmajAn, 128 
Kara fish, 336 
Karapan, 289-291 

KArnAmalc-i Ardashir-i PApakAn, 59, 
78, 90, III 
Karshipta, 235 
Karshvare, 205, 256, 286 
KAsak, 361 
Kashkasirah, 130 
KashkisrobA nask, 130 
KashosAi, 381 
KasksrAb, 130 
Kas6ya, 254 
Kasvi, 337 
Kata, 324 
KatyAyana, 76 
Kaus, 18 

Kava, KavA, or Kavi, 289-291 

Husrava, 198, 290, 298 

KavAta, 290, 298 

Usa, igS, 278, 298 


Kava, KnvA, or Kavi, VishtAspa, 156, 
166, 169, 173, 198, 202, 212, 215, 
223, 258, 290, 298 
Kai’Ari, 291 ' 

KavAsalrha, 291 
KAvasji Edalji Kanga, 60 
Kavatnu, 291 
Kavis, 216, 290, 291 
KAvfil, 360 

KAvya tJshanas, 278, 279 
KayAnian, 80, 290 
KayAn race, 107 
Kayomars, 211 
Kayomarthiyah, 15 
KoresAni, 182 

KeresAspa, 17S, 179, 228, 391 

ICcreshasiK'i, 360 

Kesh-i IbrAhim, 16 

Keshvars, 19S, 256, 286, 353, 363, 

369, 389 

Khasht nask, 130 
KhnAn, 361 
KhnAthaiti, 228, 254 
Khnenta, 229 
KhordAd, 9, 53, 307 

yaslit, 196 

Khorehe vehijak, 58 
Kliowaresmia, 203 
Khrafstraghna, 243 
Khshaothn, 2or 
Khshathi-a, 167 

vairya, 9, 191, 302, 303, 

^333 ■ 

EhsliatvAr, 344, 347 
Kbshnfiman, 404, 40S 
Khurdali Avestn, 98 
Khurshfidji E.ustamji KAmA, 60 
KhnrsliAd nyAyish, 98, 224 

yasht, 98, 199, 217 

Khtisbkand, loi 
Kliusr6-i An&shak-rfibAn, lio 

KavAdAn, loi, 109, no 

NAshii-vAn, in 

Khtisto nask, 130 

Klifizi, KhAzistAn, 80 

Khvetfik'das, 103, 133 

KirmAn, 97, 100, 102, 103, 114, 230, 

363 

Klouker, 20 
KrisbAnu, 182 
Krishna, 279 
KrittikA, 182 
Kronos, n 
Ktesias, 7 
Knnda, 336 
Kusha, 283 

Kusti, 244, 249, 286, 367, 368, 398, 

403, 407 

LaliurAsp, 298 
Lakshmi, 213 
Lassen, 43 
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Latin. 2t, 40, 41, 65, 68, 69, 7:, iS<> 
287 

Leir^iP. 30 . . 

liClto-Liniuanian, 6 s 
Lithuanian, 27. ipt =87 
Ixindon, 2^ 30, 481 S®> 9 S» 

333 . 

LouTUtn, 51 

Jlidlzan-i GujaaUk Abaliih, xo 3 
^ GOsht-i i'ryanO, to? 

haftarnwhasi^nd, TX2 

mih FrtTardla rtj-l Hoxrailad, 

Xt2 

»tr6i, ito-xxa 

— — at yatadAn, XI2 
Jla^Taj, x66, 169 
Jlagha, 33t, 344 

MaghiTa, 14, » 9 ». 3 «> , » _ ' 

Map. 3-8. xo-«. *8| 3 ®* 

x66 169, 309* 3 ** 

Magic rites, 11, 299 
Jt-xguih, 169 -a ' 

Mahihhinta, 79. 279 . «83 
Mahibhlahya, 18a 
Mahlrdaiitra, x8x 
Mlh xiTljish, 224 

IIAh-rt, 39 «. 398. 399 , 403 . 404 . 406 , 

JUUT&ndIhl h’arimahln, xoi 
Mih 7 aiht; 93 . *<» 

MaldtjUirra* * 9 * 

JIaidhya Ishadha, 2x3 
— m 4 oi;iha, 212 

ihena, 192 

- tareTora, X92 

kli.rf, S'. SS. ' 04 , 'OS. 3 » 3 . 

hlanes. 207 
Manicbaeans, X04 
Jlanjer], 18 
M&Dtanpend, 14* 

Mantras, 293, 297 
Manu, 79. 

Mar (to recite), X43 
Marfttht, 44 


Maretan, 297 
Marg-arjftn. 313. 3^;, 377 

Mirlk-nimak-i Asarik, ix- 
Jlarjpln FrCdCin, 102 
Marutoa, 180 
Marhr. 358. 359 „ 

Marv, 66, 203, 228 
Masudi, 14 
MSthra, 182, 195-^97 
Jiathran, 297 

MSthra-speflta, 140, aix, 334 
Matthew, s 


SUzanian d(vas, 190 
Mazda, 88, 141, X 44 . * 4 ®. 

*S*-*S 3 . * 55 . * 5 ®. 158-162. 164. 
166-169, X72, 182, 186-190, 193, 
211 , 3 XS, 2X8, 2X9, 254-256. 276, 

Mula^d^BAmd&dAn, 321 
Mazdakyahs. 15 
MazdAo, 30X, 302 

Mazdayasnian, lot, X05, 107, 127. 
*33. *7*. *73. * 74 . 182, 201, 235- 

237, 240, 245. 253. 254. 29s. 297. 
319. 332-334. 380 
MardayaiDianUin, 53 
Mazdayasniani, 105, X09, 173, 212, 

293, 3x8. 323-325. 330*333. 368, 
38f. 382, 384 
Mazdian, 184 
MAzcndcriin, 190 
Medes, 13 
Afedh&s, 30X 
Media. 14, 65 
Median, 194 
MAdyfimAh, 100 
MehrA, 361 
Meineia, 20 
Mercory, 200, 256 
Mera, 236 

Metre^^44. MS. i?®. *9®. *99. 237. 
M^Wpfn-i^at*Khuir6, 56, 94*9®. 

109, TX 4 . . ' 

MlhlrnyAy)sh. 224 ^. 

MiMrya^l MAhmAdAn, 104 
Miiaryasht, 43 . 202*205. *73 
Milky-way, C02, 2x7 
MlnAkhird, 43 . 3 io 
MlnAkd khanl, 105 
Mithrt, 7. > 77 , 193. * 94 . 

TO7, 209, 3X1, 3X7, 224, ass, 259. 
2^, 2^; 273. 316. 334; (promiie) 

164, 002, 23B. 261, 322 
JCthrA-drukhsh, 7. *02 
MtiAkht, 39 * 

Mitra, 6, 272. 273.^*88 
MilrA. 357 . 383. 387 
Mohad, 108, 133 

I, Mobads, 76, 77. * 29 . * 97 . 4 °* 

Mog, *4 ^ , 

niohaxnined, Xo „ 

Mohammedan conqueat, 54. 55 . 
94.107. 124; religion, 3*2; writers, 

Mohammedans, 12, 14. x®, 57 . ** 4 . 

*25 

Monotheism, 149 

Monotheists, 53 

Alosaic, 4, 135 

iloies, 13S. *36. 299 

MAoru, 203, 228 

Urigashiras, iTta a D a 
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Mujizflt-i Znrfcostfc, 25 
Mujmilu-t-ta-warJlch, 80 
Mullft Baliman, 102 

FirCiz, 58, 102, 104, 114 

Muller (Max), 285, 294 

(M, J.), 29, 30, 121 

Mumbai, 108 

Muncherjeo Hormusjee Camn, 44 

Munich, 29, 43, 50 

Murddd, S3 

Musalmdns, 15, 107 

MyAzd, 1 12, 368 

Myazda, 139 

Mylitta, 6, 197 

NAdar or Nfidftr nask, 128 
Naiiy6-sanha, 210, 256, 2S7) 274 
Nakshatras, 182 
Namfiz, 364 

NAonhaithya, 272, 308, 337 
NarAshafisa, 274 
NaremnnAo, 179 
NarimAn HAshang, 126 
NAsatya, 272, 288 
Nask, 97, 125-135, 314, 351 
Nasko, i8r 

Nasks, 54, 100, lor, 106, *121, 125, 
13s, 137; (contents of) 126-134 
NasupAka, 241 

Nasush, 241, 317, 322, 327, 333, 381, 
382 

NAwsAri, 45, 46, 57, 95, 99 
Nebuchadnezzar, 3 
NeryAsangh, 22, 26, 41,42, 51,55,90, 
104, 106, 120, 257, 274, 388 
New Testament, 5 
Nidhana, 284 
NihAvand, 79 
NikAdfim nask, 132 
NikhshApfir, 106 
Nineveh, 81 

Nirang, 327; din, 400 j i var, 349, 

353 

NirangistAn, 46, 47, 99, 107, 114, 397 

Nirukta, 274, 285 

NirvAna, 263 

Nisffia, 228 

NisAi, 228, 359 

Niv (Nile?), 364 

Niv-Ardashir, no 

NiyArum, 132 

Non-Aryan, 363 

Iran, 88 

Zoroastrian, 46 

Norris, 263 

NAshirvAn, loi, 109-111 
NyAyish, 134, 139, 224 

Odhin, 180 

Old Testament, 4-6, 20, 135, 175,302, 

304 

Olshausen, 28, 30 


Omanes, 10 
Onkelos, 199 
Ordeal, 322, 349, 353 
Orion, 182 
OnnasdcB, ii 
Ormazd, 53, 302 
Ormizt, 13, 14 
Oromasdcs, 8, 9 
Ossetic, 67 

Oxford, 16, 29, 30, 47 
Oxus, 293 


Pada, 1 81 
PadAm, 243, 365 
PadashkhvAr, 363 
Pahlav, 66, 78, 79 
PahlavAni, 66 
PahlavAs, 79 

Pahlavi, passim; (explained), 20, 49, 
78-86; AshirvAd, 112, 113 ; charac- 
ters, 86, 87, 356; commentaries, 
355 ; dictionarj', 61 ; farhnng or 
glossary, 47-50, 59, 60, 112, 366; 
grammar, 33, 51, 59, 112 ; inscrip- 
tions, 80 (see Sasanian) ; litera- 
ture, 93-113 ; manuscripts, 2X, 30, 
45, 46, 48, 56, 94-114 ; rare forms, 
352» 370, 378. 382 ; rivAyat, 43. 4^, 
106; shAhnAmah, 56, 109, 391; 
sufBx 87 ; texts, 42, 43, 46, 

47. 50. 55. 59. 60. 97-114 i transla- 
tions, 25, 26, 30, 34-36, 42, 68, 85, 
94-98, 100, 113, 119, 120, 178, 179, 
318-328, 338-393; Vendidad, 94- 


96, 99, 107, 113, 114, 338, 355-393 ; 
Visparad, 96, 97 ; Yasna, 96, 114, 
338-354 

Pairilca, 195, nor, 228 
PaitiparshtA-sravanhcm, 142 
Paitisha, 337 
Paitish-hali}’a, 192 
PAjak, PAjan, or PAji nask, 128 
PAli, 143 

Panchngai’yam, 286 
PandnAmak-i AdarpAcl MAraspend, 
47, no, ni 

VajArg-Mihir, in 

Zaratftsht, in 

PAnini, 76 
PanjAb, 293 
PanjastA, 357 
Pankti Asnrt, 271, 272 
PaoiryA-tkaAshA, 259 
Paounichista, 296 
PApak, 78, 88, 90, 91, nr 
Paradise {pairi-doSza), 5 
Paragnah, 394, 403, 405 
Parahaoma, 139, 191, 282, 406 
Paris, 18, 21, 28-30, 108 
Paris, ipS* JPaivika 
Parmenides, 206 

ParA-darsh, 245-247. 369. 37i. 372 
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FAni, pajsim; calendar, 57, 58* ***> 
192, 357, 358 ; libraries, 34« 4S> 57» 
97, 99, 100, 102, 108, 109, 111, 126, 
134 ; writers, 58-61, 181 
PArsl (langnage), 33, 34, 4°. 

93, 147 ; (grammar of), 33, 106 
Parsiism, i^, 169 
Parsis, passim, 

Parthava, 203 
Parthia, 79, 203 
Parthian, 49 / 

Parthians, 54, 79> 80 
Parthva, 79 
Pashtti, 67 
Paansh-haiirra, 328 
Patanjali, 76, 18a 
Patit, 364 
Patita, 318, 327 

Patit i Adarpld Bliraspend, Tt2 

khhd, iia 

Pat-khtiBrfi, 391 
PatsrOb, 391 
Pauxraa, 182 

Pausanias, 10, ^ 

Ptond, 47. SI, SS. 5°' f 
100, 104-X09, II2, Xt3, i47» *39» 
248, 357, 3S9» 3601 377» 4®** 407; 
?deS«Vd 14. st 34. 8S, Sf. 

226. 262, 264; grammar, S»; P«- 
aagU, x82, 186, 231, 232, 235-239, 
2S3-i*S5. 3*6 
FenOm, ii. 243< 394 
Pentateuch, X3S 

Pertepohs, 32, 54, 66, 80, 87, *24 
Persia, 3. *4, *6, 32. 33- 54-^, ^ 
66, 79^x, $0, 94, 9S. ?9. *®4, 

10^, 109, 1x4, X22, *76. »»• 

Pe^nian, passim: calendar, 57? o'**' 
toms, S-i6} empire, 19. 

X3S, 138, 175. 264; ni-ayats, 106, 
words m Bible, 5, „ _ , 

(ancient) 49. 66, 80, 81, 105, ^ 

PersUns, 4-7. 79. 8o» ®3, 

124, *36, 296, 299 ; (ancient) 19, 7®. 
80, ’123, 138, 197 
Persis, 80 
Peshdidian, 80 
PeabO-tami, 242 
Peshwas, 279, aSo’ 

PSshyfttan Blm K&mmn, 97 
Photios, 12 
Phraortes, 206 
Pitaras, 207, 273 
Plato, II, 206, 207, 298, 300 

Pleiades,'a82 

Pliny, 8, 123, 298, 299 
Plutarch, 8, 9, 192 
Polish, 273 
Polytheism, 149 
Pomegranate, 139. ^S*. 2 
384, 396, 399. 400. 407 


2 , 378,379, 


Poona, 44, 46, 99, 126, 134, 267, 280 
Fortaguese, 108 

Pdnrushaspa, 179, 253, 254, 296, 333, 
337,380, 381, 391 
Pourata, 203 
FAryMkSsh&n, loi 
Praidrati, 192, 275, 276 
Prdknt, 76 
Prastdva, 283 
Frastoti, 283 
Fratih&ra, 284 
Pratiharid, 283 
PnitipraBth&t&, 280 
PravaiCT®i *7° 

Pray&jas, 281 
Ptiitika, 325, 326 
Purdnas, 13S, 269, 276 
Purinic, 262, 268 
Purodishs, 259, 281, 285 
Pashin, 273, 274 
Patika, 282 

Qidafina, 213 

Qadlm reckoning, 57, SS® 

Qadmt. See KadmX 
Qaetu, X53 

Qairizem, 203 ^ . 

Qandahir. Bee Kandahar 
Qaniratba, 219,256, 3^9 
Qanvat, 201 
QareDt, 216 
Qaretem, 139 
Quatremfere. 79 

Baithwisbkara, 332 
Ragha, 66, 188. 229, 300 
BaghuTafisba, x8a 
Bat, 66, 79, 3°o. 36a 
Bftk, 362 

BAm, 214. 3*6. 324 . 

Rama-qAstar, 193, 3*® 

RlmAyana, 276, 28B 
R&m yasht, 214, 275, 324 
BAnyO-Bkereti, 159 

Rapithwin, 397. 403 

Bapithwina gAh, 159, 23* 

Bashnn, 204, *03, 207, 210, 322, 342 

yasht, 205, 2o6 

Bask, 21,22 ^ 

Basnd reckoning, 57 
RAspl, 193. 280, 394, 395, 403, 404. 
407, 408 

Bathantaram, 284 
Bathwi, 193, 280, 332, 394 
BatAshtAUl nask, 129 
Eatu, 17s, 187, 191, *92, ®97, 3»7i 
328 

Batus, 276 
BatnshtA! nask, 129 
Resurrection, s, 162, 216, 311 
BeTelations, 311 
Rhode, 20 
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Eibhus, 148 
Eiphardson, 19 

Rigveda, 39, 40, 143, 148, 258, 268- 
■ 271, 274, 27s, 278-280; (quoted) 
14s, 273, 274, 276, 277; (referred 
to) 178, 182, 183, 206, 268, 269, 
273-275, 278, 279, 289, 291, 333 
Riksha, 206 
Rishi’, 206, 269, 278 
Risliis, 269, 272 
Eitiis, 271 

Riv^lyat, 100 ; (Pahlavi) 43, 46, 106 
Rivdyats (Persian), 93, 106, 126-134 
Rohinl, 182 ' 

Roman, 16, 79, 81 ; characters, 31, 
41 ; type, 47, 51 

Romans, 8, 79, 135, 137, 207, 295, 
298, 301, 364 
Rome, 202 
Rudra, 269, 273 
Rhm, 78 
Russian, 273 
Rustam, 277 

Rustam-i Mihirkpkn, 56, 94, 96, 127 

Sabeans, is 
Sachau, 51 

Sadarah, 25, 249, 367, 368 
Sad-dar Bundahish, 43, 113 
Sadis, 390 

Sajastto, 66, 228. Sea Ststdn. 

Sakftdhm nask, 133 

Sakzi, 66 

Salsette, 25 

Sama, 277, 278 

Skman, 284 

Samans, 283, 284 

Samaritan Jews, 135 

Samarkand, 203 

Samas, 178, 278, 392 

Samaveda, 73, 143, 258, 283 

Sandal-wood, 378, 404, 408 

Sandes, ii 

Sauhita, 181 

Sanskrit, passim; (classical) 22, 68- 
70, 72, 75, 76, 206, 289 ; manu- 
scripts, 4S ; sirOzah, 46 ; transla- 
tion, 22, 26, 38, 41, 42, 46, 51, S5, 
93. 100, 106, 120. See Vedic 
Saoshyans, 213, 313, 314 
SaoshyantS, 258, 294, 295, 301, 314 

Sasan, III 

Sasanian, 54, 59, 67, 78, 80, 81, 86, 
87, 89, 90, 121, 122, I2S, 302, 338, 
358; characters, 59; inscriptions, 
49, 59, 80, 82, 86-89 > Pahlavi, 82, 
86-90 

Sasanians, 12, 15, 25, 33, 125, 299, 
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Satan, 12 
Satara, 280 
Saugand-namah, 322 


Sanrva, 272, 308, 337 
Savahi, 256, 369, 389 
Savana, 282, 283 
Savitri, 269, 273 
Skyana, 69 

Scandinavians, 147, 180 
Scythic, 79 
Seddsh, 390 

Semitic, 5, 42, 49, 59, 81-86, 89, 90, 
92 ; ideograms, 83-85, 90 
Sarjans, 392 
Sfend nasir, 131 
Shahanshahi reckoning, 57 
Shahnamah, . 80, 93, 190, 194, 202, 
226, 277, 278, 298, 299, 361 
Shahphhar L, 86-88, in 

II., 84 

Shahrastani, 15 
Shahrivar, 9, 306, 358, 392 
Shahryarji Dadabhai, m 
Shankhayana grihyasdtra, 289 

shrautashtras, 182 

Shapurji Edalji (Revd.), in 
Sharva, 272, 288 
Shastras, 135 

Shatapatha brahmana, 206, 27S 
Shatrdvair, loi 
ShatvSr, 357, 358, 382 
Shayast-ia-shayast, 56, 106, 351 
Shayast-nashayast, 43 
Shikand-gumani, 46, 55, 60, 104, 105, 
114 

Shiva, 269, 272, 288, 308 
Shloka, 144, 175, 212, 252 
Shrotriyas, 289 
Shruti, 307 
Shukra, 278 
Sima^zhi, 213 
Simakos, 12 
Simra, lor 
Sind, 361 

Sindhavas, 205, 230 
Sirius, 9 

Sirozah, 10, 46, 98, 134, 139, 225, 
404 

Sistan, 94, 356, 361. See Sajastdn. 

Slavonian, 65 

Slavonic, 273 

Smritis, 260 

Sogdiana, 66, 203 

Soma, -22, 70, 168, 176, 180, 182, 185, 
258, 259, 269, 272, 278, 280-283, 
289, 291, 292 

S6shans, loi, 341, 349, 350, 374 
SGshyans, 254, 313, 388 
SoshyaiitO, 174, 177, 209, 217 
Spendarmad, 306, 339, 340, 347, 
349. 350, '357, 375, 377, 382, 3^3, 
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Spend nask, 131, 351 
Spendyad, 391 
Spenjaghra, 336, 390 




